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COMMUNICATION. 


Ursana, Ixu., Nov. 10, 1894: 
Ta the Board of Education, : 


Dist. 3, Town. 19, Range 9, E. of 3d P.M. 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 
| herewith submit a report of the schools 
under your care, for the year ending June 30, 1894. 
Very respectfully, 
J. W. Hays. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT....N. C. RICKER; Term expires April, 1895, 
SECRETARY..J. W. HAYS; : os 
TREASURER...P. RICHARDS. 

MRS. T. J. BURRILL; Term expires April, 1895. 


MR. JOHN THORNBURN; “ % *  AG9S. 
MEMBREGE IMRS. F. M. WRIGHT; ss _ li oss, if 
\MR. FREDERICK PELL; ‘“ Sn ASO 
Mrs. J. R. IJAMS; = % e atouse 
Mrs. R. A. WEBBER; . : S Setoues 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE--Mrs. Burrill, Messrs Pell and Thornburn. 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS--Messrs Thornburn and Pell, Mrs.Wright. 

TEACHERS AND TEXT-BOOKS--Mrs. Webber, Mr. Thornburn and 
Mrs. Burrill. 

VISITATION AND DISCIPLINE--Mesdames Wright, Webber, Burrill 
and Ijams. 

SUPPLIES--Mr. Pell, Mrs. Wright, Mrs ljams, 





TEACHERS AND OTHER EMPLOYES. 


Name Position Huperience Salary 
Ue ve a Ay ees Superintendent_-__.-.--.-- 26 Years_-$1500 00 
Bee VV IGON oe oe} Se Principal High School____11 ‘67,52 585 00 
Miss Mattie Matheny__- Assistant High School__-- 5 ‘$2> 472 50 
BLY Ve DLOOTO 22a ee ee Supervisor of Music_.----12 *‘49,- 450 00 
Miss Mary Leal. ---- cx ene Wittieco.cn eee + = 10Gsae 
Miss Hortense ConawaySecond Grammar--_-_-_---~-- 10 “*se_. 450 00 
Miss Elizabeth Lindley_First Grammar. -----_----- 7 . . Aaa 
Miss Rose Clark---_---- Third Intermediate No.2..— “SEDO 
Miss Cassie Boges------ Third Intermediate No.1__ 2 “* sus0¢ 292 50 
Mrs. Mary L. Julian_---Principal Second Ward___30 * _. 4a 
d. 0 KManlk ose See Principal Fourth Ward... 8 -** -- 450 00 
Miss Ida Weber_-_------1st Intermediate 2d W’d_- 5 ‘<a eG 
Miss Jessie Hess-_-_-_----- Ist Intermediate 4th W’d__10 “* eee 
Miss Ida Stewart-.------ Second Primary 2d Ward__12 ‘Soa 
Miss Anna B. Webber__-Second Primary 3d Ward__14 “oe oo 
Miss Opal B. Heller__--Second Primary 4thWr’d__ 3 ‘©. 292 50 
Miss Annie McClain._--First Primary 2d Ward___ 4 ‘* ee a 
Miss Annie E. Royer___First Primary 3d Ward___ 6 ‘c. _s SR6Gr 00 
Miss Rosa B. Leal_.---- First Primary 4th Ward__ 4 « 5. 203 00 
Miss Mattie Lemon__-_- ING 56 Pe ion. Suck oe l ** 40270 00 
iti HOYSo wees ae. Shae JOUILOT? ot ee wooo cee Lee _. %50 00 


Ts Rowdee te 4 ao) Bae ot Traunnt-Wmcer. 2.2.2. lage ne a 70 00 
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URBANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
FINANCIAL REPORT. 
FROM TREASURER’S REPORTS. 
Receipts—Balance from last year--------.--------- $ 222 O1 
A DDOLUIONIMOEIN Ge 222-6 8 ae ee 922 85 
Town collectors.) -2- eee 8920 43 
OWN Gi COUCETOR =o. eee ee ee 2366 08 
Papendkttwures—Teachers’ salaries.-----.-------.--------- $8774 39 
Labor andsmaterials-2. 222. -> seet aeee SE 92850 
Bond N Ose eee ae Cae tee 1000 00 
Interest bondedsdebt------ ===) = n= 495 00 
AWW Ric) pele) etal oe ee RL ee Le 768 2! 
BUG sso ee ee Se ce eee 413 78 
HUPniture?. see ee eee ae ae 86 7 
Rrncdnt off Cert. 22 boo) Bee eee 59 23 
Brim ting ae seems eo eee eee eee 29 64 
Ontbulld messes es. 22 a es oO 28 
PEGretary S'Salary...2: scree ee 75 00 
LNSUTANCGs 4 Cee s = ok. Ree ee 19 17 
WenSUS ONWUMeEratOL.: 22. seeee owe eee 18 00 





Ota] shee at. 23 2 2A ee aS 
Balance in treasury. July 14------------ 


DISTRICT INDEBTEDNESS. JULY 14, 1894. 


Bonds Nos, 32-425, 6; 7.-8) 9002-2. .-2 a $8000 00 
Outstanding orders from previous years 1121 50 
Outstanding orders from this year--_--- 895 19 
Less from reveuue °93. ..4.--L2scs42- 45-2 
STWR A So. 2 ee re Ls eae 
Net INCEDLEUNESS: <2 2-= 4 see 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1894-5. 


Apporttonwien tt ...5 2-5-5 - 2s se ht eatee $ 925 00 
Levy for current expenses. ------------- 11500 00 
Levy jfor bonded debt... 22.22.2252. 52 1500 00 


TUITION ACCOUNTS. 


Receipts—Balance per last report---.----------:--% 107 


Collections 34 sient See eee 397 
mrpenaitures—Supples ...- -2.2).-.-----ceemenere-~--2---8 180 
BOOKS eer eae ae Seer oe ee er a 41 
Commencement. _-o2 se ee 36 
A. DPAT AUST eee. eee ee a 34 
Latpors. 2:2 eee a ee ae: 32 
Repairs 2. ase ee ae eee a e 28 
Printing: = 2s ee ee Sg 27 
PUTIICULC: Sete eee ee 5 
EAL TODS T ee ee 2 Dae a ee nee, ee 9 
Postage, expressage, etc@_--------------- 5 
Balanee ssc a eee ete = 92 


52] 


$12431 37 


$12687 87 
260.51 

$12427 % 
4 O1 





' $12481 37 


$10016 69 
$1295 24 
4 01 


$504 70 


$504 70 
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CENSUS RETURNS, 1894. 


Number of families ‘in the Gistrict:.22...... aes eee 
Males:under § years Of 0ge.-2:.-...2. 500-2... ae 

Females under 6 yearsiOl AGG. -22---- =. .--. --- eee 286 567 
Males between 6 and21 years-...----.-_--.-_-. . 221 2 aoe 
HKemales between 6and-2l years._-2-- -.2-.--2.-242. 225 658 1238 
Nuniber.21 years and »moOre.--- --222-s--- -.._ 2605 
Number between Vand 14 years.-_2-222__.. -.2 52 ee eee 

Number attending private and parochial schools----------- 


Whitesinhabitants,. 4855 colored, 65:._--. ...:.. 5-2 2. eee 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Malesven rolled +=. 2o. see tee ee oe cab rae oe ee 486 
Peniales enrolled iz se. 8 se seo eas d= 2 boo 500 
Males in average daily attendance...-....---. -2-1..22 = 2a 363.6 
Females in average daily attendance-.-.-_--.----..--___.22_2 378.8 


Per cent. male school population enrolled, census of °93-._- 
Per cent. female school population enrolled, census °93__-- 
Per cent. total school population enrolled, census of °93___- 
Per cent. male school population in av. daily attendance_- 
Per cent. female school population in av. daily attendance 
Per cent. total school population in av. daily attendance. 
Number of male non-resident pupils--------------------...-.. 19 
Number of female non-resident pupils: -----------------._.--- 15 
Number of months schools were in session-------------------- 
Number of days schools were in session---------.----:--.----- 
Number of days schools were in vacation--------------.---.-+ 
Number of days in school year including holidays--------_- 
Grand total number of days’ attendance-:-------.----...__-=- 
Months taught by males 36, females 144; total..._--_.____._- 
Number of teachers, male 4, female 16; tota]......---.-.____- 
Number of school houses, brick 4. frame 1; total_.-.-.-.----- 
Number of departments (separate schools, not rooms). ----- 
Number of rooms used for school purposes------------------- 
Ay. No. per enrollment for a teacher (excluding Superin- 
tendent and Drawing Teachen2)_-------....-. 
Av. No. per daily attendance for a teacher (excluding Su- 
perintendent and Drawing Teacher)-.---.-.-.-----+'2--2--- 
Av. No. in graded schools per enrollment-.----... .-...... 2 
Av. No. in graded schools per average daily attendance---- 
Number of graded schools 15, ungraded 1; total_--.-..__.-__- 
Graduating class, males 4, females 8; total-_--- --.._-....2..- 


Cost per capita per enrollment for tuition includ- ) Grades. -- 
ing a fair apportionment of salaries of Supt., High Sch 


janitor and truant-officer................-...-. ) School __- 
Cost per capita peraverage daily Beth Baer “nema tae 

attendance as above..-.-------- \ Sahel MMR A 
Cost per capita per enrollment--Secretary’s report —------__- 
Cost per capita per av. daily attendance—Sec’y’s report -__- 
Highest monthly enrollment, January ----.-------..---------- 
Lowest monthly enrollment, May .---*%.-...--...2. see 


Pupils not in school before this year, boys 52. girls 60; total 
Pupils not in our schools before this year, boys 108, girls 122; 


1045 


4410 
683 
36 
4410 


986 


742.4 
82.5 
84.7 
83.6 
61.7 
64.2 . 
63 


34 

9 

189 

10 

199 
140314 
180 


54.8 


41.2 
64.5 
48.8 


27.59 
12.96 
13.72 
18.22 

857 

768 

112 


280 




















































































































































































































































URBANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. +) 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR TEN YEARS. 
oa Bp Pe = ie = Se 
Irems. ent toe LPN TO i ag Cd 
Yearly Enrollment— | 
Boys hi Bech ee pee ee 340 860 380 B81 427 472 483, 486 
UCAS a ee 883 | 38 3879 | 394 | 448 | 468 | 494 | 500 
Lic 2. 723 743, 759 rues) 875 | 940 O77 986 
a yee = <——— = = aeauanaeai ~<—— =e wv = 
Av. Monthly Enr’mt— | 740 {i 
AOS ee 277.9) 300.0} 288. 9.8} 312.9! 319.7) 3867.3) 386.5) 397.5) 406.6 
‘COI ee .| 312.4). 829.7) é 305.2) 319.7) $86.1] 394.1] 393.3] 395.1) 425.1 
Both.. 590.3) 629.7) 605.3) 615.0! 632.6) 655.8} 761.4] 779.8] 792.6) 831.7 
Av. Daily Attend’ ce— | 
BOD MES fe fae 6 ss Pal siecle ons 2 - 244.8] 269.8] 258.7} 281.7] 282.2) 286.9) 334.2; 340.5} 348.3) 363.6 
Gri 0 ao 278.2| 294.6] 288.1] 275.4] 288.9) 294.6] 356. | 348.2] 346.9) 378.8 
LEMOS EL as oe er 512.0) 564.4) 541.8) 557.1) 571.1) 581.5} 690. 3| 688.7] 695.2) 742.4 
Per cent. av. daily at- i 
te’d’ze, m’thly enr.— 
LSS i ae ga 88.1} 89.9} 89.8) $0.9} 90.2) 89. 8} 91.0) 88.1) 87.6; 89.4 
oo a ae 87.4) 89.4 89.2] 90.2) 90.4 87.6! 90.3 a 5} =687.8) ~=89.1 
0 li i are B77) 80.6) 89.5] 90.6) 90.8] 88.7) 90. aj 8 8.3] 87.7| 89.3 
No. of Tardiness— 
LEXG Ns Se goa ae ee Bie Been too LLL 94 | 153 | 149 | 176 | 208 | 224 -| 195 
CEI AN Sep inl eet eae 343 152 151 81 102 159 153 on 191 |} 187 
ee eee 671 | 287 | 262 | 175 | 255 | 28 | 309 | 433 | 415 | B82 
No. Neither Tardy nor} 
Absent— | 
| OS a See { 109.3} 118.8} 126.0' 187.8) 124.0! 185.4) 160.0 150.8} 161.8) 172.3 
MENCUS HGS ss Seisvaces. mins | 124.1) 129.1] 184.8 131.4) irate 3 183.5} 184.0} 152.3! 155.7] 170.4 
POD ald eehera. as eins aa hes 2338.4] 247.9 260.8) 269.2! 201.2) 268. 9) B44. ou 303.1 ali 5 342.7 
No. in Grad. Class— | het 
estas Shee s + cia 54.00 ine 2 ch 8 5 7 5 11 4 
USUI 10 5 HDi hee NE 25) Il 6 5 8 10 8 
_ er Vigee ay) }-16. ie) | a9 + tl fae} apf 31 | a9 
— gor = - = 
rae re 4 = ew ee os 
COMPARATIVE AGES. ay J 
BOYS. || GIRLS. || BOTH 
S/ EH) Ri <1 e 
DEPARTMENTS. re S12 4 a 
By cecil ae Be | ae 
: Mtl: m |}: vA 
i} 
cy Mie sa cls FT Ui Fd 17|2 {1 17] 94l| 1716 
Pen Cment aii ay 0 Sc. eee oe ee eee 16 |11 || 15 |10 16°} 4 
RSS EIAALLIVIAY 2 cn — og i e CE RS Dee REISE nonin 15 dal 15 | 7 15 | 6 
Sera eincermediate, NO; 2.2 oe cc . 6 ae eee eee seals 14 Jeb Lect ast ne 
Bened atermediate, Nov }-s2-.2-.. 21-2. ee eee cof] 1845 118 11 13 | 2% 
Second Intermediate. second ward. ....--..-.------------ | 12 | 1%}| 12 | 1 12 | 14% 
Second Intermediate, fourth ward. ....--..-------------- BER me 12 | 6 12 /11 
Hirst Intermediate, second ward--.-.-------.--.-------.-- | 11 | 4 iW} 38 1s\ 4 
mirsimbermediate, fourth ward: -_.-.-0-22--55-.----=-2-- | 11 110 10 | 9 11 | 2% 
mee Prltoary, SSCOnG WArd.5-2. 05.80 6. es nce + oe - 9 | 8%!| 9/8 9 | 8% 
menace timaiy, third Wardeses st... ate ee oe Oma 10 | 244/| 10 | 4 
BerOnarerinvary.( OUlbL. WinGemoe: > sewer eee oes | 10/1 || 10] 4 10 | 3 
Seeerrn rary, second Ward .2Q5...-.--go<-+-4<2t 222 ~<2- Sele | tes 719 
Seriseriinary. tnITG Wald same: 2c eee See 8 | 6 fiesta 8 | 2 
Meee Ti iiary, 1Ourth Word 2.2672. Seen se es es an vp a0 719411 7 110 
SEN G8 ey 2 ct* Sty oO ee oe ee San 8 | 6 10 re 9/1 
The BGDOGL aa ar WhOlG. :<.-. 5 fee. c «205 e-eaer ri cecene 11 | 9 TET TE t0 





These were averages for June, 1894. 
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WORK DONE AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS. 


(This is a record of what was accomplished, rather than of what we would like 
to do, and is given as a basis for improvements.) 


FIRST PRIMARY—SECOND WARD—MISS ANNIE M’CLAIN. 


C Ciass—Reading, Harpers’ First to page 65, necessary Chart work. 

Numbers, analysis and synthesis of numbers to 10. Spelling, 
Penmanship, Language and Drawing same as for B. 

B Ciass—Reading, Harpers’ First completed. 

Spelling, words of reading and language lessons. 

Penmanship, writing the reading lessons in script. 

Language; nouns and sentences. 

Numbers, analysis and synthesis of numbers to 16, Roman 

letters to L, counting by 2’s, 5’s and 10’s to 100, 

Drawing, use of ruler in measuring lines of different lengths, 
drawing lines and simple designs. 
A Ciass—Reading, Harpers’ First finished, Second to page 101. 
Spelling, words of reading, number, and language lessons. 
Penmanship, practice in script forms of printed words used. 
Language, nouns, sentences, contracted forms, describing 
words. 

Numbers, Numbers Illustrated to-page 135, Roman letters to 
(, analysis and synthesis of numbers to 21. 

Drawing, simple designs with ruler. 

Music, Loomis’s No. I to page 40. 

Huplanations—In September, entering pupils were taught the words 
in the First Reader to page 45. When the more capable pupils mastered 
these words, they were given readers; the others reviewed the work 
and were given readers later. Insisted upon pupils knowing every 
word alone, in phrases, and in sentences; upon intelligent and intelli 
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gible reading of every sentence, paragraph, and lesson. In spelling 
pupils are to know the words drilled upon, every letter and every sound 
in the words, be able to mark the sounds diacritically, and use the 
words in sentences. In penmanship, principles, small and capital 
letters, spacing and paragraphing were taught. Much drill was given 
in changing printed forms to script. In language, pupils learned the 
noun, kinds, forms: the sentence, kinds, how begun and closed; con- 
tracted forms of words and expressions in other lessons and of what ; 
describing words and what described ; use of is, are, this, that, these, 
and those in sentences. In drawing, in addition to use of ruler, pupils 
learned three kinds of lines, three kinds of angles, to draw a circle, and 
simple designs in squares. 


FIRST PRIMARY—THIRD WARD—MISS ANNA E. ROYER. 
FIRST YEAR. 

Reading—Pupils learned printed and script forms of all words 
in Harpers’ First Reader to page 45. This took four months and 
the brighter pupils finished the reader. Spelling—All new words 
in the reading lesson spelled orally, by sound, then written. Lan- 
guage—The use of every new word learned, descriptions given and 
incidents related; language work of the reader amplified, Penman- 
ship—Words of reading lessons written on slates, slates properly ruled, 
and no one permitted to do much writing without a suitable copy 
before him. After learning to form and space letters reasonably well, 
a pupil takes his lessons with advanced classes, Mumbers—Analysis 
and synthesis of numbers to 12. Symbols, writing to 100; Roman 
characters to L; counting by 2’s, makingand writing simple examples. 
Drawing—Outlines of simple objects, picture number lessons with 
Stars, triangles, etc. ; combine counters into simple figures and repro- 
duce these on slates. Musite—Not regularly instructed but incident- 
ally taught songs and exercises. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Reading—Harpers’ Second completed. Every pupil required to learn 
all new words, to read the whole lesson intelligently and intelligibly, to 
reproduce the story in his own words; to reproduce orally or in writing any 
story read orrelated to him. Spelling—Every word of the reading lesson 
spelled by letters and by sounds, every sound named. Friday after- 
noons a written spelling lesson of from 20 to 25 words, taken from those 
learned during the week ; in phonics, sound spelling, the only sounds 
and the usual, long and short vowels, diacritical markings. Words 
defined so far as practicable. Language—Idea and definition of a sen- 
tence, the four kinds, laws for beginning and closing ; idea and defini- 
tion of a name word, common and proper, general laws for forming 
plurals, use of a, an, the, this, that, these, those, there, their; con- 
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tracted forms. Penmanship—Every written lesson carefully criticised, 
letters grouped, characteristics of each group studied, spacing, capitals 
and small letters. Mwmbers—Numbers Illustrated to page 130; plus, 
minus and times tables through 12, symbols to 1,000, combinations 
through 100, Roman notation to C. Accuracy and rapidity constantly 
kept in view. Drawing—Work outlined in Thompson’s Manual accom- 
plished and very satisfactory ; no ruler.used, definitions plain and easily 
apprehended. Musie—Definitions so far as practicable, notes or tones 
to page 40 in Book No. 1. 


FIRST PRIMARY—FOURTH WARD—MISS ROSA B. LEAL. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Reading and Spelling—First four months chart work, first two hun- 
dred words in Harpers’ First Reader in printed and script forms thus 
learned. In January the First Reader taken, completed during year 
and reviewed ;: all werds written on slates, every lesson spelled back- 
wards, punctuation noted, several selections memorized. <Avrithmetic— 
All combinations and resolutions of numbers from 1 to 12, at first 
teaching almost wholly by objects, later more mental exercise ; reading 
and writing numbers from 1 to 100 in Arabic notation, and from I to 
L in Roman notation, multiplication table through 5. Language— 
Principally oral, sentences, short stories suggested by pictures and 
objects. Penmanship—Writing on slates and paper; every word in 
reading, language and number lessons written as a whole, only a few 
of the letters taken separately. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Reading and Spelling—Began with Part Il Harpers’ First and finished 
the book. Read and reviewed Part I Harpers’ Second. New words 
spelled by sounds and letters, written on slates and marked diacritically. 
Every lesson spelled backwards and then read, first by sentences, then 
by paragraphs; lastly, the story told. All poetical selections memor- 
ized. Arithmetici—Numbers Illustrated nearly completed, two recita- 
tions daily, in the morning from the book, in the afternoon from the 
board copied on slates and corrected ; all addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division tables from 1 through 12, Roman notation 
through C. Language—Pupils made lists of singular and plural nouns, 
action words, describing, laws for forming plurals; wrote telling, ask- 
ing, commanding and exclaiming sentences, rules for beginning and 
closing sentences, definitions of foregoing learned and written. Pen- 
manship—Each small letter written separately beginning with i; when 
fairly well formed, the pupil filled one pagein American copy book No. 
1 with the letter; figures treated in same way and part of the capitals ; 
every child learned to write his own name, Urbana, Illinois, the names 
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of other pupils and of the holidays. Drawing—With rulers on slates 
and paper. Designs in squares, triangles, hexagons, and octagons, 
necessary definitions learned. ~Musitc—Four weeks’ practice on the 
scale and skipping ; Loomis’s First Lessons to page 39. 


SECOND PRIMARY—SECOND WARD—MISS IDA STEWART. 


Reading ----~- Harpers’ Second. <A division pp. 101-208; B division pp. 
1-134. 
Harpers’ Third. A division pp. 9-60. 
Language....How To Talk. A division pp. 8-56; B division pp. 8-82. 
Numbers... - Numbers Illustrated. A division pp. 40-118; B division 


pp. 38-114. 
Robinson’s Beginner’s. A division pp. 5-83. 
Drang. = Primary and Freehand Series Book I, eighteen designs 
Book II. d 
Penmanship__Capital and small letters, spacing, werds and sentences, 
figures. 
Spelling --.-- First three months, lists from all other lessons written on 
the board; studied, erased, written from memory. 
Later ten words daily, new and in review, from all 
other lessons, in spelling blanks. Use of dictionary ; 
all sounds of words occurring in the grade given, 
hamed and marked, lists of words containing each 
sound. 
ee Loomis’s Lessons No. 2, pp. 2-44. Scale, position, tones, 
spelling and pronouncing chords, skips, keys, read- 
ing by syllable and by name. 

Heplanations—Outline for reading classes: 1. Pronounce new 
words distinctly. 2. Give accent. 38. Give sounds and markings. 
4. Spell orally by syllables. 5. Write. 6. Use in a sentence. 7. De- 
fine (A division). Before reading, by varied exercises, pupils made 
thoroughly familiar with all new words: phrases written on board and 
read at sight ; questions to bring out leading thoughts; answers written 
on the board and read, erased and written by pupils; lesson pronounced 
from last word to first. Attention given to enunciation, pronunciation 
and expression. Language—Nouns, common and _ proper, plurals, use 
of is, are, was, were, has, have, this, that, these, those; changing words 
and sentences to show changesin number ; kinds of sentences, practice 
in using; punctuation, terminal marks, three uses of comma; posses- 
sive forms, quotations, verbs,a and an, homonyms; form, reader a 
guide, paragraphing, compound words, contracted forms. Description 
of pictures, stories read and reproduced orally and in writing ; obser- 
vation lessons given and written. Mumbers—Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division tables, rapid addition of columns, Roman 


Music 
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numerals, writing and reading through two periods, much practice 
with comparatively large numbers except in division; a litttle work in 
short division; original examples. Bb division learned thoroughly, 
combinations to 50, wrote numbers of one period and Roman numerals 
to C. Drawing—Position of pencil, hand, body, measuring and com- 
paring ditsances with the eve; copying from books without ruler, in 
designs and complicated figures ruler used. 


SECOND PRIMARY--THIRD WARD-—MISS ANNA B. WEBBER. 


B Diviston—Reading—Outline : 1. New words in new lesson writ- 
ten in scratch-book. 2. Each found in dictionary part of reader and 
marked, studied till correctly pronounced. 38. Lesson pronounced from 
last word to first. 4. Fitting of definition to word as used, and learned. 
5. Reading of lesson by sentences, 6, By paragraphs. 7. Reading of 
the whole lesson. .8. Reproduction of Jesson in the pupil’s words. Be- 
gan the third reader and dictionary, Work with the latter not entirely 
new ; vowels and consonants; ordinary classes thereof. Markings and 
sounds of each, names of marks. After three months’ drill were able 
to find any ordinary word from their school work in the dictionary and 
determine its pronunciation, Definitions not used to a great extent. 
Harpers’ Third pp 1-100. 

Language—Noun, singular and plural forms, five laws for forming; 
verb, forms, how used in sentences, drill with irregular verbs, con- 
tracted forms, abbreviations, proper noun, most primary uses of capital 
letters, punctuation marks. Sentences, kinds, how commenced, how 
closed, this, that, these, those, a, an, possessive forms, .Short stories 
read then reproduced. A few descriptions of pictures. How to Talk 
pp—. Spelling—All difficult words in allother studies with many other 
wordsspecially chosen. Method of study shown under Reading. Num- 
bers—Rapid addition of single numbers in colums; reading, writing, 
adding and subtracting numbers involving two periods. These abstract 
examples followed by concrete from the book, these by oral and written 
examples furnished by pupils. Multiplication and division separately 
and reviewed together, multiplier and divisor not greater than 12. 
Robinson's. Beginners pp 1-90. Roman notation to 1,000. Pupils can 
add and subtract numbers involving two periods; multiply and divide 
with multiplier and divisor not exceeding 12. Penmanship—Correct 
form and spacing of all small and capital letters, separately, in words 
and sentences, paragraphs and stanzas. Drawing—Definitions and 
illustrations of different kinds of straight lines, angles, triangles, 
squares, oblongs, bisect, triseet. _ Simple designs in the 2-inch, 24, and 
3-inch square without ruler, first from dictation, then from copy and 
invention. -- 

A Drviston—Numbers—The fundamental rules learning and apply-: 
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ing definitions under each subject ; reading and writing numbers into 
the fourth period, addition and subtraction of same, orders and periods 
named, multipliers of two, three and four figures, divisors not to ex- 
ceed 100, table of weights and measures, examples involving same. A 
thorough review of principles. Robinson’s Beginner’s pp 1-148. Read- 
ing—Continuation of work of the B to p—. Language—Review, drill in 
possessive forms, descriptions of pictures, reproduction of stories, 
some composition work, advanced work with forms of the verb pp. 
Spelling—Same in character as the B’s. | Penmanship—Thorough review 
of the B’s with ink. Drawing—Review of B’s, more intricate designs 
in the square, drawing from objects. 


SECOND PRIMARY—FOURTH WARD—MISS OPAL B. HELLER. 


Reading—Pupils spelled by sound and by letter new words in lesson, 
gave definition, pronounced words from. last to first; read by sentences, 
paragraphs, lesson; exercises substituting definitions for words defined. 
During winter months first fifteen minutes of the afternoon given to 
miscellaneous reading. St. Nicholas and Nursery magazines, Harpers’ 
Second completed, Harpers’ Third pp. 1-141. Arithmetic—Lessons gen- 
erally prepared on slates, slates seldom taken to class’; sometimes one 
pupil reads and the next answers ; again one both reads and answers ; 
when possible exercises given to secure rapidity of thought and execu- 
tion ; all definitions and tables learned. Robinson’s Beginner’s pp. 1- 
138. Language—All laws and definitions learned ; questions in each 
day’s lesson read and answered ; original illustrations oral and written 
of every law and rule; improper speech of playmates corrected. How 
To Talk pp. 1-96. Spelling—Lessons from all text-books up to grade ; 
words. found in dictionary; spelling, pronunciation and definition 
when not familiar fixed ; words then written in spelling blanks. Pen- 
manship—Small and capital letters in sentences mostly, all work ex- 
amined ‘daily and attention directed to incorrect forms and slant. 
Drawing—Pupils required to prepare original designs. _Muste—Accord- 
ing to the instructions of the supervisor. During last two months fifteen 
minutes each day were given to talks about the bean plant and its parts 
and drawing of the same. This work proved fascinating and gave 
pleasant opportunities for dictionary use and practice in drawing. 
Attention called to examples of politeness, and, as occasion presented, 
lessons in morals were given. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE—SECOND WARD—MISS IDA WEBER. 


Reading—Harpers’ Third, Part I], not quite finished ; new words 
first pronounced, spelled by letter and by sound, defined as used in 
lesson ; read by sentence and paragraph ; attention given to tone, em- 
phasis, inflection, pronunciation, enunciation and expression, and to 
position of body and book. 
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Spelling—W ords selected from text-books, sometimes by pupils ; 
pronounced, syllabicated, accent located, marked diacritically, spelled 
by sounds and letters, defined, used in sentences, written in spelling 
blanks. All written work looked over carefully for misspelled words. 

Penmanship—All letters analyzed and criticised, neatness required. 

Language—Thorough review of nouns, verbs, sentences; How To 
Talk from p 117, book not quite completed; lessons read, questions 
answered, definitions and laws learned and applied ; written work care- 
fully corrected as to form, punctuation, spelling, and thought. 

Arithmetic—Kinds of number, notation, numeration, addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, Robinson's Beginner’s com- 
pleted. Felter’s Intermediate. Pupils learn allof each subject in both 
books, problem analyzed, formula written, accuracy and _ rapidity 
sought, drill exercises, time exercises, terms and rules to have definite 
meanings. Did not have time to do much with division. 

Geography—Oral and Geographical Reader (Scribner’s) to page 113. 
Lessons treated as reading lessons; talk about the things described, 
ask and answer questions ; study geographical terms and names Care- 
fully. Illustrate as many things as possible by maps and pictures. 
Followed the course in oral geography. 

Drawing—Definitions of lines, straight, curved, vertical, horizontal, 
oblique; square, circle, rectangle, andsome other figures, bisect, trisect. 
Design work to make these terms familiar. Copy work—aim to train 
hand, eye, and judgment. TF irst, I drew the design while pupils ob- 
served me. When knowing how and where to begin, they have little 
trouble; some object work, study and talk about the object before 
drawing it. 

Music—Reviewed book No. 1 and 25 pp. in book No. 2. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE—FOURTH WARD—MISS JESSIE HESS. 


Reading—ULast half Harpers’ Third. Object to preserve and im- 
prove the good expression already secured ;. fix more thoroughly the 
phonic work learned; to spell correctly the words used, to define new 
words and use, to substitute definitions for words defined, to tell the 
story of the lesson independent of its text. 

Arithmetic—Part Ill Robinson’s Beginner’s, accuracy in using 
tables learned in Part II; accurate and rapid work in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, short and long division. Felter’s Intermedi- 
ate—same subjects—a further drill in the work outlined with accom- 
panying definitions and rules. 

Language—How To Talk from p. 57; book finished ; verbs and 
their forms learned and correctly used ; pronouns and adjectives. De- 
scriptions of pictures in the book written from an outline; other pic- 
tures used: stories from language book and reader put into pictures ; 
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definitions and laws learned and illustrated from original sentences and 
from other books. 

Geography—Oral—Commenced with the school-room ; measured, 
scale decided upon, map drawn, important things located, direction 
studied carefully. The school-yard in same manner A number of 
blocks of the city studied and mapped: pupils do the measuring in all 
‘ases, select the scale and make estimates. The township located, 
bounded, products shown and talked about, map drawn, creeks, cities, 
railroads, located. The county in the same manner, with the names 
and locations of the different townships. Reader (Scribner’s) our own 
country, comparing one section with another. Divisions of other 
continents. This part is entirely descriptive. 

Penmanship—Prineiples and rules commonly used, letters analyzed 
and grouped ; sentences and paragraphs written. 

Music—Book No. 1 completed, No. 2 commenced. 

Drawing—Straight lines and combinations, designs, some object 
work, and copying. 

Spelling—Daily drill upon words in other lessons, words used by 
pupils in their conversation and words brought from home reading. 

Phystology—Oral, organs of the body and uses and care, effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE—SECOND WARD—MRS. M. L. JULIAN. 


Reading—Harpers’ Fourth, pp. 1-192, Scribner’s Geographical, Part 
Second and much of Part First; other text-books to considerable ex- 
tent. Position of body and book, knowledge of words used, pronun- 
ciation, articulation, sounds, accent, definitions suiting to use ; em- 
phasis, inflection, time, pitch, force quality, punctuation ; reading by 
sentence, paragraph, and lesson, individually and in concert. 

Spelling—Pupils deficient, lists from other studies, carefully taught 
as to pronunciation, syllabication, accent, correct sounds, diacritical 
markings, letter-spelling ; all new words in lessons and conversation. 

Language—How To Write, pp. 1-75, work done as suggested in 
book, all terms of How To Talk reviewed. 

Geography—Harpers’ Common School, pp. 1-40 read with care and 
questions answered with open books. The work was difficult. Special 
work on Illinois read, map drawn and things read about located. 
Geog. Reader—All questions answered, the work done as directed except 
last five pages. Pupils enjoved the reader. 

Arithmetic—Felter’s Intermediate, pp. 118-182; preceding terms 
carefully reviewed; all rules, notes, definitions, analyses, suggestions, 
read and applied, tables reviewed and first intermediate work generally- 
Oral examples carefully analized to show necessary steps in more diffi- 
cult examples and reasons for same. I believe in arithmetical analysis. 
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Penmanship—Small and capital letters as wholes and in principles ; 
position, spacing, heights, combinations looked after ; all written work 
criticised. 

Drawing—Copying, outlines of easy pictures, some shading. Maps 
carefully drawn to show coast-line, gulfs, bays, channels, lakes, contin- 
ents, islands, mountains, justly a part of our drawing work. 

Musie—Loomis’s No. 2; pupils able to tell many things concerning 
each piece; singing creditable. 





SECOND INTERMEDIATE—FOURTH WARD—MR. J. D. FAULK. 


Reading—Harpers’ Fourth, first half; attention to essentials, 
pauses, punctuation, kinds of sentences, reproduction of lessons in 
pupil’s language. 

Spelling—T wenty words daily, oral and written, defined and used ; 
one lesson a week in diacritics and phonics. 

Penmanship—Harpers’ Nos. 3 and 4; last six weeks given to prin- 
ciples, forms, and analysis. 

Language—Ditferent kinds of sentences as to use, formation of 
plurals, including special laws ; possessive forms, contractions, abbre- 
viations, quotations, changing poetry to prose; last three months given 
to punctuation and composition. 

Arithmetic—A division: factors, divisors, multiples, cancellation, 
common fractions, decimal. Felter’s Intermediate. All examples 
solved, drills in written and verbal explanations. B division: from first 
of book to division of common fractions, instructed as above. 

Geography—tLast half of the Geographical Reader (Scribner’s), shape, 
form, size of the earth, divisions of land and water, countries, capitals, 
productions, people, occupations; mapsof continents ; local geography 
of the county and state. 

Music—-Loomis’s No. 2 completed. 

Drawing—Series 4 and 5 (Miss Hall’s), copying, plain surface draw- 
ing. 

Physiology—Fifteen minutes daily given to effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. 

Miscellaneous—Alternate Friday afternoons one hour given to liter- 
ary work, essays, declamations, and occasionally to oral spelling. 


THIRD INTERMEDIATE NO. 1—MISS CASSIE A. BOGGS. 


Reading—Harpers’ Fourth, Part II. 

Language—How To Write, Part II. 

Geography—Harpers’ Common School, pp. 1-20, United States, 
Canada, Mexico. 

History—Goodrich’s Child’s completed. 

Penmanship—Harpers’ No. 3. 
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Arithmetic—Felter’s Intermediate, A completed, B to page 184. 

Drawing—Copy work. 

Music—Loomis’s No. 2 completed. 

Herplanations—Reading—Articulation, pronunciation, definitions, ex- 
pressions: objects, good readers and desire for good reading. Supple- 
mental, Hawthorne’s Biographical Sketches ; Andersen’s Ice Maiden. 
Spelling, including definitions, markings, synonyms, homonyms, lists 
taken from reader, history, and geography. Language—Composition, 
form, neatness, diction. Geography—Maps drawn of groups studied, 
description of each group prepared and written in note-books.  Drai- 
ing—Towards last of year had some drawing from objects. 


THIRD INTERMEDIATE—MISS ROSE CLARK. 


A Diviston—Reading—Harpers’ Fourth, Historical stories; B division, 

Harpers’ Fourth. 

Language—How To Write reviewed, Harvey’s English 
Grammar to adverbs; B division, How To Write. 

Arithmetic—Felter’s Intermediate reviewed. Sadler’s In- 
ductive to cir. decimals; B division, Felter’s 
completed, 

History—Goodrich’s Child’s reviewed. Topies through 
Mass. 8B division, Child’s completed. 

Geography—Harpers’ School; Canada, Central America, 
West Indies, South America, Europe, Asia. 

Penmanship—Harpers’ No. 3. 

Spelling—A, Swinton’s Word Analysis to page 40. B, lists 
from other studies. 

Drawing—F¥ ifty designs based uvon the square and Miss 
Hall’s series. 

Music—Loomis’s No. 2. completed. 

Eeplanations—I have had to compile Miss Clark’s report from posi- 
tion of class reports handed me monthly. Miss Clark was in ill-health 
the entire year, and during the last months was not in school. After 
two months of school, the A division was given First Grammar work 
in grammar, arithmetic, history and word analysis. J. W. H. 


FIRST GRAMMAR—MISS ELIZABETH LINDLEY. 


Reading—A class, Heroes of the Revolution, Rip Van Winkle, 
Evangeli.e, Braddock’s Defeat, Lady of the Lake; B class, Ice Mai- 
den, Rip Van Winkle, Enoch Arden, Champlain and His Associates. 

Spelling—Swinton’s Word Analysis. <A, pp. 1-62; B, pp. 1-50. 

Penmanship—Harpers’ No. 4. 

Language—Harvey’s Grammar. A, pp. 25-147; B, pp. 25-125. 

Arithmetic—Sadler’s Inductive, Part I, pp. 1-829. 
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Geography—Harpers’ School ; Africa, Asia, Oceanica. 

flistory—By topics. A, from discovery of America to National 
Period; B, from discovery of America to the Revolution. 

Drawing—Object under Miss Mary Leal’s supervision. 

Musie—Loomis’s No. 3, pp. 1-94. 


SECOND GRAMMAR—MISS HORTENSE G. CONAWAY. 


Reading—Ladvy of the Lake, Cricket on the Hearth, Miles Standish, 
Youth’s Companion (5 numbers), U. 8S. History. 

Grammar—Harvey’s English, pp. 136-264. 

Composition—Swinton’s. 

Geography—N orth and South America, Kurope, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. 

Spelling—Swinton’s Word Analysis, Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon 
elements. 

Musie—Book No. II], pp. 1-90. 

Arithmetic—Sadler’s; percentage and applications, ratio, proportion, 
bankruptcy, storage, equation of payments, partnership, involution, 
evolution, mensuration. 

Penmanship—Principles, analysis of small and capital letters, notes, 
drafts, letters. 

History—By topics. National Period. 

Spelling—Made prominent in all branches taught. 

Drawing—Object work under Miss Leal’s direction. 

Explanations—In reading much attention given to thought, spell- 
ing, geography, history, and language of pieces ‘studied. In grammar, 
the sentence and its analysis, prosody to some extent, etymology re- 
viewed; in composition, definitions, sentences, prescribed exercises, 
variety of expression, style, themes, figures, versification, punctuation, 
much written work carefully corrected; in geography, continents by 
outline and map, principal river systems of each, chief cities, political 
divisions; sketching from memory, mathematical definitions, syste- 
matic arrangement of facts as shown in note-books ; climate, rainfall, 
products, industries. Word Analysisincluded: 1. Pronunciation. 2. 
Spelling by letters. 8. Bysounds. 4. Derivation. 5. Literal meaning. 
6. Applied meaning. 7. Use in sentences. Music, under Mr. Moore’s 
supervision, reading, singing, definitions of terms and a review of all 
work done. In arithmetic emphasis given: 1. To the reading of an 
example. 2. To itssolution. 3. To explanation of solution, including 
fundamental definitions and principles, and statement of the process 
inarule; much time spent upon percentage and applications. In 
numeration, definitions, and examples illustrated with drawings. His- 
tory, the Constitution and formation of the government, Six weeks ; 
events of each administration; wars as to: 1. Cause. 2. Principal 
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battles. 3. Location of places mentioned in text. 4. Results. 5. Na- 
tional effects. Geographical facts called out by the history were 
sketched on maps and written in note-books; biographies of leaders 
given, tabular statements of presidents, states, territorial growth, bat- 
tles, etc., prepared. The leading texts, Ridpath’s, Barnes’s, Scott’s, 
Montgomery’s, Taylor’s Egeleston’s, Fiske’s, Anderson's. 


DRAWING 





MISS MARY LEAL. 


First and Second Grammar Schools—Principles of freehand learned 
from drawing geometric solids in outline and in light and shade. Prin- 
ciples applied in drawing groups of common objects, as books, bottles, 
vases, tables, ete. 

High School—Charcoal work, copying: some object. Zoology, 
copying illustrations in text-book to obtain freedom of movement. 
Drawings from objects, as insects, worms, bones, birds. Botany : 
copying illustrations, drawing from objects as plants, flowers, leaves. 


MUSIC—-MR. M. W. MOORE. 


First Primaries—Diatonic scale frem 1 to 8 by tone names (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8), and by syllables, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do; the combin- 
ations and skips made from first five ; songs to page 40, book No. 1, by. 
tone names andsyllables. Rote songs Jeft to the discretion of the 
teachers. 

Second Primaries—Reviewed last year’s work ; all skips and com- 
binations from 1 ta 8, completed book 1, singing all songs by syllables, 
by names of tones, by syllables, fa, la; names of the counts in each 
measure, proper time to each note, and by the words. 

First Intermediate—Reviewed work of second primary, book No. 2 
to page 42; began spelling and pronouncing chords preparatory to two- 
part singing. | | 

Second Intermediate—Reviewed previous work, completing chord 
study, completing book 2, singing two-part songs. 

Third Intermediate, No. 1—Same as above. No. 2—Reviewed pre- 
vious work, book No. 3 to page 61, extra drill in rapid scale practice. 

First Grammar—Reviewed, book No. 3 to page 91. 

Second Grammar—Same as first, and will so continue through 
book 4. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Miss Mary LeALt—Drawing—Charcoal work, copying; some ob- 
ject. In zooolgy class, copying illustrations in text-book to obtain 
freedom of movement. Drawing from objects, as insects, worms. 
bones, birds, fishes, etc. In botany class, copying illustrations, draw- 
from objects, plants, flawers, leaves, etc. 
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M. W. Moorr—Music—Four parts work. <A boys’ glee club and a 
girls’ carefully drilled. Algebra—Olney's School to page 294, solved all 
examples except those marked for advanced course, studied definitions, 
rules, and remarks necessary to make solutions possible and intelligi- 
ble. Bookkeeping—Bryant and Stratton’s High School, definitions, 
principles, and rules necessary for writing the different sets of memo- 
oranda ; sets I, II. III, business, prosperous and adverse ; sets IV and 
VY, Jobbing and importing, principal books, cash, invoice, sales and 
journal, auxiliary inventory and bill. Three sets in single-entry 
changed to double and business continued one month with original en- 
tries. Work supplemented from other texts. 

Miss Martie MatrunEeny—Latin Lessons—Jones’s Lessons with Allen 
and Greenough’s grammar. Cesar—Books I-IV. Cicero—The four 
orations against Catiline, the oration for Archias, and the oration for the 
Manilian Law. Véirgil—Books I, Iland IV. Rhetoric—Elements, Hill’s 
(D, J.); Argumentative Discourse, Hill’s (A.S.), Spencer’s Style. Liter- 
ature—Brooke’s Primer of English, Richardson’s Primer of American. 
General History—Quackenbos’s World to page 266, including ancient 
and mediwval. Greek—Smith’s Smaller completed. Roman—Smith’s 
Smaller completed. Hgypttan—Smith’s Smaller East to page 132. 
Scripture—Smith’s Smaller completed. 

Explanations—Latin beginning, eight months on grammar and les- 
sons, held closely to the text with some supplementary work, frequent 
reviews, much drill in declensions and conjugations; aim to ground 
the pupil in grammatical forms and constructions. One division spent 
some time in reading stories and fables. Last month given to Cesar. 
With the Latin authors considerable attention given to constructions; in 
trauslations, original constructions insisted upon until fully understood; 
historical connections studied and care taken to have the pupil get the 
thought; synopses required. In rhetoric, the text closely followed ; 
some drill in composition. In literature the time was about equally | 
divided between the history of literature and the study of literature | 
itself. Each pupil read three novels chosen from those of Dickens, 
Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, Hawthorne, Cooper, Eggleston, and Howells 
and wrote a synopsis of each. The following were read in class : 
Lady of the Lake, part of Marmion, Evangeline, Miles Standish, Locks- 
ley Hall, Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, Rip Van Winkle, Selections 
from Cowper, Julius Cesar. Each pupil read five poems selected from 
the following: Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Fire Worshippers, 
Prisoners of Chillon, Tent on the Beach, Snow-Bound, Cotter’s Saturday | 
Night, Ancient Mariner, Maud. In history little supplementary work was 
done, the text being ample for the time given, attention given to the 
geography of the countries studied, frequent reviews and much drill. 

H. T. Winitson— Botany—Eight weeks of fall term, nine weeks of 
spring term. Fall work, special study of leaves, fruits, seeds, and 
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other parts of a plant easily studied. Spring work completed the sub- 
ject; germinating plants, roots, stems, leaves, flowers studied. Each 
pupil collects, prepares and mounts fifty specimens of indigenous 
plants, determines the species and writes the description of each spec- 
imen. Much drawing under Miss Leal’s supervision. Gray’s School 
and Field. Physiology—Alternates with botany, about twenty weeks. 
Three weeks given to Smith’s Primer, twelve weeks to Hutchinson’s 
text, the remaining time to dictation upon subjects too briefly treated 
in the text-books. Some drawings under Miss Leal’s instruction. Phy- 
sical Geography—Guyot's supplemented with the Eclectic. A few days 
given to the study of such elementary facts of physical science as were 
thought most essential to an understanding of the phenomena treated 
of in thisstudy. The Eclectic and a few dictated lessons furnished these 
facts: thirteen weeks. Zoology—A year’s work. Three months labor- 
atory, studies of earthworm, grasshopper, moth, butterfly, caterpillar, 
beetle, fish, frog, snake, bird and cray-fish. Members of the class made 
additional studies. Colton’s Practical Zoology the basis. The class 
was taught how to remove the skins of birds and small mammals, and 
to prepare them for preservation. Some work in observation of habits 
of various animals. Records of work in all the above lines have been 
preserved in carefully prepared note-books. This preparation has been 
an essential part of the work for credit. Under Miss Leal’s instruc- 
tion, drawings of animals and separate organs. For this purpose the 
“mounted specimens of our collections have been used, every pupil 
drawing at least four; also caterpillar, butterfly, beetle and star-fish. 
Last six weeks the class collected and arranged a large number of in- 
sects, fish, cray-fish, frogs, snakes, birds, etc., for cabinet specimens 
and for use of future classes. Five months’ study of Orton’s Compara- 
tive. Natural Philosophy—The year, Norton’s text ; correct definitions, 
concise statements of principles ; pupils encouraged to test accuracy 
of statement by experimentation and required to perform many illus- 
trative experiments. Well written descriptions of fifty of these pre- 
sented by each pupil and these taken into account in determining the 
final standing. Geometry—Olney’s Klements completed, discrimination 
between data and demonstration ; geometric language insisted upon as 
well as geometric sense; many original demonstrations required ; 
many examples involving numbers solved; simplicity in demonstra- 
tion ranks next to accuracy ; pupil’s attention continually directed to 
the fact that the more nearly a demonstration approaches definitions 
and axioms as its basis the better it is. Reviews frequent; drills con- 
stant. Hnglish History—First five months: Morris’s Class Book. Pupils 
taught to look upon English history up to Charles II as the history of 
our own people prior to the discovery and settlement of this continent; 
subsequent history as that of a kindred nation, having with us a com- 
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mon origin, a common language, and a common Civilization ; special 
attention paid to social and constitutional history ; definite location 
in time and place of leading events, and pupils induced to look from 
events to their causes and effects. Special work upon the English Con- 
stitution during the last weeks of the course as a basis for the study of 
our own Constitution. Civil Government—Last four months of senior 
year, following English history. A comparative study of the constitu- 
tions of Rome, England and the United States ; the effects upon these 
peoples of the various forms their governments have assumed. Care- 
ful study of all the departments of our own government as to powers 
and duties, both in theory and practice ; the object in view, to render 
the pupil familiar with subjects, a knowledge of which is essential to 
good citizenship. Andrew’s Manual, Tighe’s Roman Constitution and 
reference books. 


J. W. Hays—Algebra—Olney’s School completed, work chiefly in- 
dividual ; ability to solve examples and to give the necessary explana- 
ee = ‘a 


tions in the language of the science. The logical and argumentative 
character of the subject constantly in view. Solutions when explained 
begin with a definition and end with arule. Care taken to make every 
pupil feel his responsibility for success or failure. Not sufficient work 
with Quadratic Equations. T7rigonometry—Wenutworth’s plane, nine 
weeks ; formulas carefully developed, character of logarithms shown 
and operations involving them, pupils fairly efficient in solving exam- 
ples. 

Pupils completing this course received diplomas, and our diploma, 
wherever shown, stands essentially for what is outlined above. 


TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


The desired ends of our system of schools are manhood and 
scholarly habits. By manhood, is meant self-consciously directing its 
activities ; by scholarly habits, the looking to knowledge as the source 
of the motives to self-activities. The means to these ends are disci- 
pline or management of pupils and curriculum or course of study 
adapted to the needs of a child as he grows out of helpless infancy into 
the continually multiplying responsibilities of youth and self-guidance. 

A wise discipline so environs the learner that he does right with 
least effort to resist wrong-doing. It induces him to act for himself, 
to depend upon what he knows largely in what he does, to habituate 
himself to good conduct. It keeps him, so far as possible, unconscious 
of a controlling authority external to himself, of an authority that can 
be outraged and that can retaliate with penalties. It unobtrusively 
guides his intercourse with others, his relations to the school, his man- 
ner of approaching studies, his bearing towards all phases of school 
concerns. It appeals directly to the guiding element of childhood and 
youth and makes the learner teachable by causing him to become 
favorably disposed towards studies and prescribed deportment. 

This is no easy task. It requires of a teacher that he know when 
to encourage, when to repress; how to lead will power in one direction, 
how to divert it from what is harmful. He must know how habits are 
formed and what habits to strengthen, not collectively but individually, 
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He is always to be mindful of the fact that public school pupils need 
forming, not reforming ; that the molding element is in the pupil and 
not in the teacher; that this formative agent is stimulated by externals 
and that he is chiefly concerned in selecting and manipulating suita- 
ble surroundings. 


Here is where teachers fail in management. The suspicious 
teacher is distrusted by his pupils; tyranny begets not only fear but 
hatred of instructor and instruction; noisy tuition brings boisterous 
responses, if it does not paralyze childish desire to imitate ; excessive 
politeness nauseates ; and effusive demonstrations of personal regard 
open a ehild’s eyes to. their vacuous composition. Rasping words move 
to an attitude of defiance ;- vacillating measures give rise to uncertain » 
conduct ; unwise punishments forfieit confidence in both the teacher 
and his motives. It is as-true in,school life as in social life that regard 
for others commands respect for self. 

Children like to be managed in a business, masterful way: a way 
that shows system rather than individual notions and official influence 
as the dominant factors. -Custom is more potent than habit. The rude 
child gradually sloughs his crudities when these rub against ‘the man- 
ners of associates. A vicious boy is.in purgatory when his surround- 
ings are virtuous, and he will escape torments by changing habits or 
chums. . He will do this by an internal, subjective prompting. The 
change may be hastened but is not effected by admonition, reprimand, 
punishment, by any of the incentives at his teacher’s-bidding... 

The sentiment of a school is its effective disciplinary factor. No 
other shaping force gets so near the roots of conduct, or so abundantly 
furnishes. elements’ of growth in behavior. Itis ever: present and 
always persuasive with the pupil whether he be alone or in the com- 
pany of associates. It is ‘authoritative without’ argument, punitive: 
without ill-will, repressive without conceit.*: Keenly: sensitive to acts - 
of injustice, to bitter words rashly spoken, to. erratic -regulations, to 
discord: between those: in. authority over the child, it may be easliy 
turned aside into channels where ends are not desirable. The customs 
that follow this deflection’ will be harmful and one of ‘DS great instru- 
mentalities:of schooling be ‘misapplied. : 

-The-sentiment of a school assimilates that upon which it feeds. In 
this process the teacher stands forthe knowledge side. Through pre- 
cept and example he shows what manhood is. Thoroughly versed in 
the canons of conduct, he says ‘‘No,’’ with the falling inflection. He 
speaks thus to himself as well asto pupils. Ordinarily his statement 
of ‘whatiis*proper is sufficient. Theoretically the child is not only will- 
ing but anxious to do right when he knows what is right. Practically 
and unfortunately this is not always so. ‘‘Why?’’ A host of causes 
could be enumerated, all centering in the fact that the: pupil’s mind 
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has only partial control of his body from lack of knowledge and train-- 
ing of its organism. These éxceptions test managing skill. Every 
one of them brings the teacher face to face with the problem: How 

to induce this child to act so that his doing will be parallel to knowl- 

edge of what that doing should be, without violating the sentiment, 

the customs, and the manhood of the school? Here we must leave the 

teacher to his own experience and reflection. If the solutions must 

be delegated, other things being equal, the interests of the child wil} 

suffer... A teacher should manage his school and be responsible for 

what he does and how he does it. 

The pupil is the assimilative agent in this growth. He sees, imi-- 
tates, appropriates, and finally appreciates the knowledge his teacher 
typifies. He isawkward in process because his organic instruments - 
are relatively untrained. As mind gains skill to incite and direct ner- 
vous and muscular energies, this awkwardness diminishes. In these 
efforts of mind to master its physical organs and instrumentalities 
mistakes innumerable are to be looked for; innocent errors, heedless . 
deeds, malicious practices. The child is generally conscious .of the 
mistake and knows its kind.. He expects to be corrected according to 
the class-of his. misdemeanor. If the penalty is suited to the offense, 
that is, is corrective in its nature, the pupil’s. sense of propriety is not 
shocked and his tendeney to form right habits is strengthened, 


The result of this parallelism between knowledge of what conduct 
should be and efforts to do as this knowledge suggests is manhood, is 
causing a: pupil’s head to dominate and regulate his. physical activities, 
is giving his mind its rightful place in his daily life—supremacy, This 
calls for no considerable amount of specific knowledge aside from that- 
of behavior; of relations to self, to others, to duty as presented. Spe-. 
cific knowledge lifts the plane of individual life and the individual with . 
the plane, but.it has no great effect upon his disposition to do rights: 
One does not need to know botany or trigonometry or Latin in order to 
be a model man among men. School training has much to do with: 
character-forming ; special studies per se, excepting ethics, have little - 
part in determining what the manly or womanly qualities of a. student. 
will be; no part whatever if we could. dissociate management and 
studies. The philosopher. generically is not a saint, nor is the moral 
man necessarily erudite. These are our reasons for saying that-man-- 
hood is one of the two great aims of these schools.. It would be a pleas- . 
ure; indeed, to be assured that any one had gone from their regime 
with tendencies diverted from. wrong-doing. It is a satisfaction to— 
know that the representative products of the schools are honoring them 
through moral worth in many of life’s industries. 


Our abmition for the schools has been to meet the educational re- 
quirements of this district, and, so far as practicable, the wishes of 
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their patrons. Ina general sense these requirements are easily com- 
prehended. 

This is a reading community; papers and books are our chief 
source of knowledge. We look through the printed page to the things 
that make that page possible. The medium must be transparent or 
energies be wasted in deciphering symbols when another kind of knowl- 
edge is sought. It is a teacher’s duty to put significance into every 
character used in the books given his pupils to study as that character 
comes to notice. This should be done by induction, that is, by obser- 
vation, comparison, hypothesis, verification, when practicable by ex- 
perimentation since knowledge satisfies only asit involves experiences. 
It is not sufficient that alearner have personal acquaintance with the 
things he would know. His experiences must be expressed or be 
ephemeral in results. Language is the phenomena of thought-activity. 
“As aman thinketh in his heart so is he,’’ as he speaketh with tongue 
or hand so is he reputed. ; 

Words and sentences, symbols generally, are to be studied as things 
—things standing for other things that are not necessarily more sig- 
nificant, and this discrimination is to be made by the learner. As soon 
as a reasonable content for a term is in a child’s mind and the teacher 
knows it is there by the pupil’s statements concerning it, then is he to 
have that term and thenceforth use it. Memory will care for her own 
when the conditions indicated are met. Knowledge is not a matter of 
conscious memory; it is a thing of self. We remember facts, but 
knowledge is usable now. Knowledge is what the soul knows rather 
than what it can know or has known, 

The laboratory method is as pertinent in this work as in the study 
of a grasshopper, more pertinent since the object of study is vastly 
more important as an instrument of culture than is the orthopteron. 
Tnyestigations keen, critical, and comparative lead to inductions that 
adjust themselves, one to the others, in the product sought. It is a sad 
commentary upon the work of public schools generally that the far 
greater number of their pnpils cannot spell the words upon a_ printed 
page placed before them. This being true, how can they read the page, 
or apprehend the thoughts its sentences represent? Skill to interpret 
the printer’s work with least conscious effort is a vital privilege to the 
reader of books. Itis no difficult task to stand before a class and amuse 
and interest its members with expositions of subjects they desire to 
understand, but teaching ability alone can hold the printed page as a 
reading glass between a pair of eyes and what they must see. 

It isa common complaint that pupils do not think. What is in 
the way of their thinking’? They weigh readily those things in their 
daily lives that touch them personally. Why should they so easily solve 
the mysteries ofa game or so confidently follow the intricacies of a fairy 
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story and not apprehend an example in arithmetic ora page of history 7 
Surely it is what stands between the pupil and his task that is the ob- 
stacle to his thinking. If it contained the same amount of self rela- 
tively as that which stands between him and the game or story, he 
would as readily solve the example and comprehend the history. This 
mediator is a thing of itself. It may be an untrained organ as the 
hand in penmanship and drawing, or the vocal apparatus in speech 
and music; it generally involves one or more meaningless terms, eye 
forms or ear forms with which must be associated mental items of a 
very different nature or resulting knowledge will be formal rather than 
substantial. This associating is not a function of memory but of in- 
tellect. 

There are many things for memory to clutch with a retentive 
grasp, but every one of them should be knowledge before it is depos- 
ited in the mental maw. Form does not outrank substance in the ele- 
ments of scholarship; substance determines form. If the form be 
wrong there is a flaw in its determinipg substance and therefore addi- 
tional work for the teacher. A pupil should be led to see, then to re- 
port accurately and exactly what he sees. The report is both the basis 
of further instruction and an incentive to continued investigation. 
The report is the teacher’s guide but is only one of his ultimate objects. 
An educated person knows and is able to express what he knows, but 
expression follows knowledge and proves its possession. Definition is 
the test of scholarship. ‘To put into axiomatic form the class to which 
an object belongs, its species and differentia is too much to expect of a 
beginner, but may justly be required of him, ought to be required, 
after he has had ample facilities for familiarity with the things he may 
be called upon to define. 

It is proper to call attention to the training value of the procedure 
outlined. It contrasts industry and indolence, truth and error, self- 
reliance and mere imitation. It emphasizes the characteristics of a 
successful man of affairs, knowledge of his business relations, skill in 
adapting what he does to what he knows, consciousness that self must 
direct and control. It renders manhood the moving force, because of 
the method pursued and not from the nature of the subject-matter 
studied. 


This community is a social unit. We have settled within a radius 
of a mile to have common interests and helpful associations. These 
interests and associations are to be considered, expounded, discussed. 
Speech is imperative and the schools are wanting to the extent in 
which they fail in encouraging pupils to talk and in guiding them along 
the lines of effective speaking. Knowledge gained from observation, 
from reading, from any source is to be reproduced in words fitly 
chosen, in tones properly modulated, in poses wisely selected, and these 
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qualities are to be the speaker’s. Knowing is not sufficient; knowing 
and telling are not the only ends to attain. Speech, presenting un- 
questionable truths, moves and convinces men by carefully adapting 
words and voice to the thoughts expressed. Who can estimate the so- 
cial effects of a pleasing address! Schools should enforcé the habit of 
meeting others with generous thoughts, pleasant words, courteous 
manners. No part of our work is more gratifving than the visible 
growth of this habit as seen in intermediate, grammar, and high school 
grades. 

Our people write a great deal, and year by year depend more and 
more upon the pen as a social and a business factor. What are the 
distinctive traits of an acceptable letter? A penmanship that requires 
no great labor to decipher, a form that attracts through its symmetry 
and fitness, a phrasing that pleases because of its symplicity and ac- 
curacy, a sequence of statements that shows familiarity with the sub- 
ject-matter presented, a general aroma that suggests culture and the 
spirit of him that has self well in hand. Every one of these features 
involves a host of little things that separately are seemingly unimport- 
ant. Excellence in any line of activity results from attention to min- 
utie. Whata drain upon the vitality of the instructor is this washing 
seven times in the river Jordan when Abana is almost in sight! The 
great work of his calling is an inspiration, its particulars are drudgery. 
Telling, repeating, reiterating details of punctuation, capitalization, 
forms, impresses a spiritless discharge of duties along with the facial 
lines of slavish routine. The claims of society, the desires of parents, 
the ambition of teacher demand that pupils be habituated to observing 
and obeying the usages of those that write acceptably to the eyes and 
the understandings of others. 

Ours is a business people. We severally devote all our powers, 
physical and mental, to bread-winning occupations. Records of trans- 
actions are a necessity ; accounts are to be so accurate that an oath to 
their correctness brings no shame to conscience. We must know num- 
bers and the art of using them as employers and wage-earners. We 
need not know so much as the schools attempt to teach, not half so 
much, but with all that is attempted, the knowledge gained is insuffi- 
cient till it has been amplified by the inevitable demands of business 
relations and quickened from the life-blood of loss and gain. 

These things the school must attain since their intrinsic values are 
felt in all the relations of life. The first is the key to recorded knowl- 
edge and a highway among its treasures ; the second gives the individ- 
ual his rightful place in the concerns of his generation; the others 
preserve what is done now and make accelerated progress possible, and 
all are leavening elements in personal culture. He that is deficient in 
any of them is unduly limited in opportunities, is open to uncalled- 
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for dependence upon others and therefore to chagrin, impostures, pec- 
ulations. He that has mastered them can defend his own, and has be- 
fore his actitivities the realm of what humanity has known and the 
poisibilities of what man has achieved. . 

The state has provided largely as to the kinds of knowledge that 
shall lie behind the work above indicated. It has decreed for geog- 
‘aphy, U. S. history, physiology, music, drawing, and the elements of 
botany, zoology, and physics. It wisely leaves to boards of directors 
und communities power to require other studies as local conditions de- 
mand. We have studied these conditions carefully and for many years. 
To us they seem to have threecenters: 1. What is needed in the kinds 
of business that engage our people. 2. The statutory requirements of 
those that would teach. 3. The qualifications for admission as estab- 
lished by higher schools and colleges. By far the greater number of 
our pupils goes directly from the grade work of our schools into busi- 
ness activities and responsibilities. These leave us at a little under 
twelve years of age. This year one hundred and twelve pupils were 
enrolled for the first time; twelve finished the course, and the latter 
number represents a fair percentage of the entire enrollment that seeks 
secondary instruction. 

In outline our curriculum is strong in mathematics, in science, ip 
English, in vocal music, unusually strong in history, fairly comprehen- 
sive in Latin, reasonably efficient in drawing, and an average in liter- 
ature and rhetoric. The exhibit under ‘‘Work Done,’’ shows how 
nearly the schools have filled this outline and indicates something of 
how we expect subsequent reports to present improvements. We are 
not standing still while educational leaders discuss the knowledge 
values of studies. The demands for geometry were met by the intro- 
duction of that science, so with Latin, general history, drawing, music, 
and secondary studies generally. They were not ingrafted on account 
of being in the courses of other schools, but in response to unfilled con- 
ditions. As other needs become apparent our work will widen and 
differentiate according to the revenues at the disposal of its authorities. 
Symmetrical development is the best evidence of organic growth. The 
good already attained is to be maintained and amplified by incorpora- 
tions rather than to be supplanted by the possible good of a revolution. 
Every thinker theorizes, but is not thereby justified in giving the bulk 
of his labors to experiments when hired to render results mutually 
agreed upon. It may be professional to put theories into a crucible; 
it assuredly is business to produce ears of corn when employed to cul- 
tivate a field of maize. The loyalty of the school to its work is admir- 
able and the confidence of pupils and parents in the intentions and the 
capabilities of its authorities and instructors makes this work pleasant 
and increasingly profitable for pupils and teachers. 
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It has always been assumed by those in authority that every 
teacher, from selfish if not from higher motives, will strive to have his 
teaching as interesting to pupils as the nature of the work to be done 
and the skill of the instructor will permit. For many years, at least, 
it has been conceded that a teaeher has the right to his ways of doing 
school work, subject, of course, to well meant and discriminative crit- 
icism. ‘Teachers have been comparatively free within their depart- 
ments to do in methods as their judgment dictated, but have been 
rigidly held responsible for results. Every one of them has been cred- 
ited with being a student of his duties, of how to organize and present 
subjects assigned him, of how to induce pupils to take hold of studies 
and enjoy them, of rational incentives to approved conduct both moral 
and intellectual. Every one of them has been employed because of 
supposed fitness resulting either from self-training or from professional 
oversight. Rarely, indeed, has a novice been chosen to a place in the 
corps whose history clearly illustrates that a professionally trained 
teacher becomes experienced much more rapidly than an empiric be- 
comes professional; that knowledge, experience, and adaptability to 
conditions are the elements of successful instruction; that knowledge 
is the sine gua non of the teaching art. 

The professional spirit is abroad in our midst and prompts self- 
improvement, the readiug of professional books and journals, attend- 
anee upon associations and institutes, studies for higher grade certifi- 
cates, the gathering from all available sources of hints in management 
and the weaving of these hints into our several systems. Every one of 
our teachers knows what a good public school is, that success will be 
his or failure; that the honor of doing well will be coupled with 
his name, or that he will writhe among the tortures of discredit; that 
no other than self depends upon his exertions and results for borrowed 
good and appropriated honors. Every one knows that he will be fully and 
unequivocally supported in honest efforts to do a litte better this year 
than was done last vear, and that minor mistakes will be added neither 
to the momentum nor the celerity of the guillotine. All have some 
knowledge and convictions concerning the leading eCucational topics 
of the hour, child-study, nature-study, literature in the grades, char- 
acter-building, individuality of the child, laboratory methods, knowl- 
edge values, concentration, mental development, habit-forming. They 
know enough of the ‘*‘New Education’? to sharpen their appetites 
for more knowledge in the same line, and yet every one has sufficient 
wisdom to teach fractions as best he can when that subject is presented, 
and then, when opportunity offers, to commune with self and others as 
to whether it has been taught well and wisely. They recognize the 
importance of self improvement, of better texts, of more rational pro- 
cedures in management, of more suitable surroundings, of growing 
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carefulness in selecting the fundamentals of what their pupils are to 
learn. They have the wit to understand that there are right and wrong 
ways of doing school tasks, and ways that are intermediary ; that if 
they can so organize what their departments are to give pupils as that 
it will satisfy the mental cravings of these children, there can be no 
question of the worth of their services; that in wisely purveying to the 
intellectual needs of those under their guidance, not only will intelli- 
gence result, but moral worth, manly and womanly excellence. 


QUALIFICATIONS, POWERS, AND DUTIES OF THE BOARD. 


(Compiled from the School Law.) 


The Board of Education is a body politic and corporate, whose 
legal title is The Board of Education of District Number Three, Town- 
ship Number Nineteen, Range Number Nine, County of Champaign, 
and State of Illinois. It consists of a president and six members. Any 
person, male or female, married or single, of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, who is a resident of the district and has resided in 
this state one year, and who is able to read and write in the English 
language, is eligible to membership. The president and two members 
are elected annually on the third Saturday in April, the former to hold 
his office one year and until his successor is elected and qualified, and 
the latter forthree years and until their successors are elected and 
qualified. Notice of the annual election is given by the Board at least 
{en days previous to holding it. This notice specifies the place, the 
time, and the purpose. Whena vacancy in the board occurs, it will 
at once order an election to fill the vacancy, 


POWERS AND DUTIES, 


1. To establish and support free schools not less than six months 
nor more than ten months in each year. Every school established 
under the general law shall be for instruction in the branches of edu- 
cation prescibed in the qualifications for teachers and in such other 
branches including vocal music and drawing as the Board, or voters of 
the district atthe annual election of directors, may prescribe. The 
following are the objects for whieh annual and special elections may 
becalled: (@) Election of officers. (6) Borrowing money. (¢) Refund- 
ing bonds. (d) Purchase or location of sites. (e) Purchase or building 
of houses. (f) Moving houses. (g) Levyving tax to extend school be- 
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yond nine months. (A) Adding branches to the course of study. 2. To 
ascertain annually how much money must be raised by special tax for 
school purposes during ensuing year, and, on or before the first Tues- 
day in August, certify and return said amount to the Township Treas- 
urer. 3. To buy and lease sites; purchase, build, move school houses, 
when authorized by a majorlty of all the voters voting at an election 
called for such purpose in pursuance of a petition signed by not less 
than five hundred legal voters or by one-fifth of all the legal voters of 
the district. 4. To borrow money and issue bonds therefor for build- 
ing school houses, purchasing sites, repairing and improving school 
houses, and for refunding any bonded debt, when authorized by a ma- 
jority of all votes cast at an election called for that purpose. 5. To 
issue orders against and in anticipation of any taxes already levied to 
the extent of seventy-five per centum of the amount of said levy, to 
meet and defray the ordinary and necessary expenses of the district 
when there is no money in the treasury. 6. To repair, improve, and 
furnish school houses with necessary fixtures, apparatus, libraries, and 
fuel. 7. Totake charge of school houses, furniture, grounds, and 
other property belonging to the district and see that the same are kept 
in good condition. 8. To issue orders and warrants upon the township 
treasurer signed by the president and the secretary for sums for which 
the Board becomes liable. 9. To pay teachers’ wages monthly. 10. To 
purchase a sufficient number of the text-books used, to supply children 
whose parents are unable to buy said books. Il. To allow the secretary 
appropriate Compensation for duties actually performed. 12. To sell 
such personal property belonging to the district as is not needed in the 
schools. 138. To establish schools of different grades and to make reg- 
ulations for the admission of pupils into the same. 14. To lay off and 
divide the district into sub-districts, and, from time to time, alter the 
same, create new ones, and consolidate two or more sub-districts. 15. 
To apportion the scholars to the several schools. 16. To admit non- 
residents when it can be done without prejudice to the rights of resi- 
dent pupils and fix the rates of tuition. 17. To examine and employ 
teachers and fix the amount of their salaries. 18. To employ a com- 
petent and discrete person as superintendent and fix and pay a proper 
salary, and when advisable, require such superintendent to actas prin- 
cipal or teacher in the schools. 19. To appointa secretary and provide 
well bound books in which to keep a faithful record of all the proceed- 
ings of the Board. 20. To appoint a truant officer, determine his com- 
pensation, and provide for payment of the same. 21. To visit all the 
public schools of the district as often as once a month to inquire into 
the progress of the scholars and the government of the schools. 22. To 
dismiss and remove any teacher whenever, in their opinion, he or she 
is not qualified to teach, or the interests of the schools may require 
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such removal or dismissal. 23. To prescribe the method and course of 
discipline and instruction in the resnective schools, and see that they 
are maintained and pursued in a proper manner. 24. To have pupils 
of suitable age instructed in physiology and hygiene with special ref- 
erence to the effects of aleoholic beverages, stimulants, and narcotics 
onthe human system. 25. To expel any pupil who may be guilty of 
gross disobedience and misconduct. No action can lie against the 
Board for such expulsion. 26. To establish and promulgate such rules, 
regulations, and by-laws as may be necessary for the establishment, 
and government of a uniform system of discipline. 27. To prescribe 
what text-books shall be used, and to enforce uniformity in text-books. 
28. To grant special holidays, when such action seems advisable. 29. 
To provide that children under twelve years of age may not be con- 
fined in school more than four hours daily. 30. To annually prepare 
and puplish in some newspaper or in pamphlet form a report of the 
number of pupils instructed the vear preceding, the several branches 
of study pursued, the number of persons between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one years unable to read and write, the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the school funds, specifying the sources of such receipts 
and the objects of such expenditures, 


LEGAL PROHIBITIONS. 


1. From exceeding two per centum of the valuation of the taxable 
property in the district for educational purposes, and three per centum 
for building purposes in making the anual levy. 2. From voting in 
any manner except by yeas and nays upon questions involving the ex- 
penditure of money. 3. From transacting official business except ata 
regular or special session of the Board. 4. From being individually in- 
terested in any contract made by the Board while a member. 5. From 
being individually interested in the sale, proceeds, or profits of any 
book, apparatus, or furniture used in the schools. 6. From excluding, 
directly or indirectly, any child from school on account of the color of 
such child. 7. From issning bonds in excess of five per centum of the 
valuation of the taxable property of the district. 8. From issuing 
bonds, buying sites, purchasing, building, or moving school houses, 
except by the authority of a majority of the voters voting at an elec- 
tion called for the purpose of instructing the Board. 9. From making 
any appropriation or paying from any school fund anything in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose or to help support any school or insti- 
tution controlled by any church or sectarian denomination. 10. From 
paying any public funds to any teacher unless such teacher shall have 
furnished statements of attendance of pupils, etc., and shall have satis- 
factorily accounted for the books and other property of the district he 
may have taken in charge. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD. 


DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The president presides at all meetings of the Board. In his absence 
the Board may appoint from their number a president pro tempore, said 
appointment carrying with it the duties and privileges of president for 
the time for which appointed. He gives the casting vote in case of a 
tie between the members ; otherwise he has no vote. He signs all or- 
ders for the payment of money ordered by the Board, records of the 
proceedings of the Board, and all contracts and writings to which the 
Board is a party. With the approval of the Board he appoints all of 
its standing and special committees, and administers necessary oaths 
and affirmations. He has authority to dismiss any school temporarily 
when in his judgment such dismissal is necessary or desirable. From 
time to time he reports to the Board in writing such recommendations 
touching the interests of the schools as he may think worth reporting 
oras may be called for by the Board, and he performs such other 
duties not in conflict with the school law as may be imposed upon him 
by the Board. 

MEETINGS. 


The annual Meeting of the Board is the first Monday following the 
annual election of members. The objects of this meeting are: 1, to 
close the business of the past year, and, 2, to complete the organization 
of the Board for the ensuing year. The secretary of the Board is 
elected at this meeting and is chosen for one year and until his sue- 
cessor is elected and qualified, and the standing committees are ap- 
pointed. 
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The regular meetings of the Board are held on the Saturday after 
the Fourth day of each month at such hours as may be agreed upon. 
Four members, not counting the president, are a quorum, and the fol- 
lowing is the order of business : 

1. Roll call. 
Reading and approval of minutes. 
Reading of communications and action thereon. 


Ww 


w 


4. Reports of standing committees. 
». Reports of special committees. 
6. Report of superintendent. 

7. Unfinished business. 

8. Presentation of bills. 


9. New and miscellaneous business. 

Kvery member present votes on all questions unless excused by 
the president. The ayes and nays are taken and recorded upon all 
questions involving the expenditure of money, and upon any other 
question when demanded by any member of the Board. All other 
questions of order that may arise are decided.according to the custom- 
ary rules and usages of deliberative bodies. 

_.- Special meetings may be called at any time by the president or by 
a majority of the members, but no business other than that for which 


called is transacted at any special meeting. 


DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 


ake ‘The duties of the secretary are; 1. To keep a full and faithful 
record of all the Board’s proceedings and sign the same. 2. To con- 
duct the correspondence of the Board. 3. To draw andsign all orders 


and warrants issued by the Board. 4. To report to the township treas- 


urer, immediately after the organization of the Board, the names of 
the president and the secretary. 5. On or before the seventh day of July 
annually to report to the township treasurer having custody of the 
funds of the district such statistics and other information in relation 
to the schools of the district as said treasurer is required to embody in 
his report to the county superintendent. 6. To prepare and cause to 


-be prepared such other reports as the law defines, the board orders, 


and other school officers request as necessary for their guidance, 7. 
To perform such other duties as may be imposed upon him by the 
Board that are not in conflict with the school law. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


1. Committee on Finance, consisting of three members. 
_ 2. Committee on Buildings and Grounds, consisting of three mem- 
bers. 
_ 8. Committee on Teachers and Text-Books, consisting of three 
members. | 
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“24. “Committee ‘on Visitation and Discipline, consisting of four 
members. 

5. Committee on Supplies, Libraries and Apparatus, consisting of 
two members. . 

The duties of the committee on finance are: 1. To reeommend 
such measures of finance as shall seem to them expedient. 2. To ex- 
amine from.time to time the accounts, the financial reports, and the 
books of the Board and see that they are properly kept. 38. To determ- 
ine the amount necessary to be raised by special taxation and to report 
the same to the Board and to the township treasurer. 4. To consider 
and examine all financial claims referred to them by the Board and re- 
port upon the same as soon thereafter as practicable. 

The duties of the committee on buildings and groundsare: 1. To 
examine frequently the buildings and grounds belonging to the district 
and to recommend such repairs and alterations therein as may seem to 
them for the best interests of the schools. 2. To look after and super- 
vise such constructions, repairs, and alterations as the Board may 
order. 3. To examine proposed sites for school buildings, and archi- 
tectural plans for proposed school houses or changes therein, and to: 
report thereon to the Board. 4. To see that buildings and grounds are 
properly cared for by teachers and janitors and to suggest such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to secure proper care and protec- 
tion. 5. To recommend to the Board such furnishings and changes in 
furniture as they think necessary. 6. To consider applications for 
positions as janitors and to recommend the employment of those appli- 
cants that appear to them best fitted for the places sought and to rec- 
ommend a fair scale of wages for the work to be done. 

The duties of the committee on teachers and text-books are: 1. 
To examine or cause to be examined applicants for positions as teachers 
in the schools of the district, and to report to the Board as soon after 
the regular meeting in May, annually, as may be practicable, the 
names of applicants best qualified for the positions to be filled. 2. To 
recommend the transfer or dismissal of any teacher whenever the in- 
terests of the schools seem to require said transfer or dismissal. 3. To 
consider and examine all complaints in which a teacher is one of the 
parties concerned and to recommend to the Board such action as may’ 
seem -proper‘and just. 4. To recommend necessary changes in text- 
books and to see that said changes are made not oftener than once in 
every four years. 5. To see that children whose parents are unable to 
purchase the necessary text-books are supplied at the expense of the 
district, and that books thus furnished are loaned and returned at the 
proper time. 6. To have pupils of suitable age instructed in physiology 
und hygiene with special reference to the effects of alcoholic beverages, 
stimulants and narcotics on the human system. 7%. To recommend to 
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the Board a scale of wages for the teachers employed and from time to 
time such changes therein as may be equitable or advisable. 8. To 
suggest to the superintendent any changes in the course of study that 
may, at any time, appear commendable. 

The duties of the committee on visitation and discipline are: 1. 
To visit the schools of the district as often as once a month in order to 
inquire into the progress of the scholars and the government of the 
schools. .2.. To grant special holidays for excellence in attendance and 
punctuality and for other causes that in their judgment make such: 
action advisable. 3. To consider reported violations of. the rules 
adopted for the government of the schools, complaints of parents 
against the disciplinary measures of teachers, cases of suspension upon 
which the Board is to act, and to report to the Board whatever action 
the committee thinks it wise to take. 4. To recommend the expelling 
or indefinite suspension of any pupil that may be guilty of gross diso- 
bedience and misconduct. 5. To advise with the teachers and the super- 
intendent upon such items of discipline and management as may sug- 
gest themselves. 6. To report to the Board at each regular meeting 
the condition of each school visited during the month. 

_ The duties of-the committee on supplies, libraries, and apparatus 
are: 1. To see that the schools aresupplied with fuel, chalk, registers, 
class-books, and other necessary incidentals. 2. To study the needs of 
the schools with reference to libraries for reference and for miscellan- 
eous reading. 3. To provide suitable apparatus with which to. illus- 
trate the different studies pursued, such as charts, maps, globes, and 
the like. 

The Board can order any committee to reduce any or all of its Te- 
ports to writing. 

At the regular meeting in May, annually, or as soon thereafter . as 
may be practicable, the Board employsa superintendent. of schools and 
fixes his salary. It appoints a truant officer at such meeting and. for 
such term as the interests of the schools seem to demand. 

The Board reserves the right to amend the foregoing or any other 
rules it may adopt at.any regular meeting. 


DUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT. 

“The superintendent of schools is that officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion who has supervision of the schools when in session and is respon- 
sible to the Board for their educational efficiency. Being employed by 
the year he is also responsible for such duties as belong to his. office 
when the schools are in vacation. 

1. In the absence of specific directions from the Board and from 
the school laws of the state, he decides upon such issues as are brought 


to his official notice, and his decisions in such sases are binding until 


reviewed by the Board in regular meeting. 
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2. He has immediate control of the course of study for which he 
alone is accountable to the Board. This gives him authority to make 
such changes in the order of studies and such modifications in the 
studies themselves as in his judgment the best interests of the schools 
require, provided these changes and modifications do not involve a 
change in text-books ; to prescribe the requirements for graduation 
and to issue such certificates and diplomas as he may think advisable ; 
to adjust studies and text-books to the several schools ; to establish the 
qualifications for admission to the different schools of the district; to 
prescribe the manner and time of conducting examinations and to con- 
duct in person any examination-he may wish to hold in any of the 
sch ols. 


3. He advises teachers as to:methods:of instruction, and, to this 
end, holds teachers’ meetings at his discretion and presides thereat; 
the purpose of said meetings being the interests of the schools:in mat- 
ters of instruction and discipline. .He visits the several: schools’ when 
practicable, and is supposed to be. fairly well informed as to the ap- 
proved methods of his profession and -capable of: giving:advice. .He 
holds teachers to-a strict account for results, but is not to dictate the. 
method for reaching those results unless’the one in use is grossly un- © 
professional and imperfect. : 


4. He sees that a rational discipline 1s'enforced in all the schools. 
Good discipline is such management of pupils as incites to studies, 
provides pleasures therein, and leads to interest in acquiring knowl- 
edge. It checks the encroachments of one pupil tipon the rights of © 
another and secures for every pupil the full benefits of the school. 
When called upon by any teacher the superintendent is to assist in‘se- 
curing this discipline, and he is to see that no teacher is unduly an- 
noyed by an unruly or obnoxious pupil. He has authority to rule upon 
modes of punishment and to forbid punishments of which he disapproves. |” 
So far as practicable he is to confer with parents and to respect their 
wishes in matters of discipline, but is in no sense bound by’those wishes 
save as they are advisory. He prescribes, in addition to those established 
by the Board, rules and regulations for the general deportment of © 
pupils in the school buildings and upon the school premises, and for 
the protection of the property of the district. He is authorized to sus+ 
pend or otherwise punish pupils for misconduct and to assess and -col+ 
lect for the use of the district reasonable sums of — for the need- 
less or careless damage of school property. 


5. He is to attend the regular meetings of the Board so as to be 
thoroughly acquainted with its plans and purposes. When this at- 
tendance is inconvenient he is to notify the secretary who, in such 

eases, will report to him such actions of the Board as concern his office. 
He is to keep a record of the time lost by teachers and is to report the 
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same monthly to the secretary together with the reasons assigned for 
said loss. 

6. He is to supervise the work of the janitors who are to consult 
with him as to their duties, to report damages, abuses of property, 
Sanitary condition of buildings, needed repairs, and supplies, and to 


hold the buildings and premises subject to his orders under the direc- 


tion of the committee on buildings and grounds. 

7. He has control of the school buildings and premises when 
schools are in session. Application for their use must be made to 
him and he is not to permit their use for any other than educational 
purposes, except with the consent of said committee. 

_ 8. He is tou keep such records as will clearly and succinctly show 
the condition of the schools as to enrollment, attendance, classification, 
etc.. He is to have blanks suited to these purposes for distribution 
among the teachers and for communications with parents. While the 
forms of these blanks are left to his judgment they are to provide for : 
(1) residence, (2) enrollment, (8) attendance, (4) scholarship, (5) promo- 
tions, (6) transfers, admissions, (7) certificates, (8) diplomas, (9) notice 
to non-resident pupils, (10) class-records, (11) punishments, (12) suspen- 
sions, (13) restorations, (14) programme, (15) position of classes, (16) ex- 
aminations, and other things he thinks necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the work of the schools. He is to make an annual report 
to the Board which will show the condition of the schools during the 
year reported. 

9, He is to advise the Board as to the qualifications of teachers, 
and is to anticipate vacancies so far as possible. He has authority to 
employ substitutes for temporary vacancies among the teachers or to 
dismiss temporarily the pupils of any school in which such vacancy 
occurs, as he may see proper, but such employment is binding only till 
the next subsequent meeting of the Board or of its authorized com- 
mittee. 

10. He isto have an office and set hours for the convenience of 
parents and others that desire to advise with him upon school matters. 

11. He is authorized to excuse pupils from studies when health 
forbids the taking of a full course. Such excuses, however, are to free 
him from obligation to promote pupils so excused until the full require- 
ments of the grade have been met. 

12. He is to supervise the work of the truant officer who reports 
to him for instructions. 

13. He is to teach so much of his time as can be spared from dis- 
charging the above duties. 

14. He may be authorized by the committee on supplies to pur- 
chase books for the school libraries, apparatus for the different depart- 
ments, and needed incidentals to the limit af such appropriations as 
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the Board makes and places at its disposal for these purposes, and is to 
incorporate an itemized statement of these expenditures in his annual 
report to the Board. 

The aim of these liberal regulations is to enable the superintendent 
to mould our school system into accordance with the best thoughts of 
his profession by rendering him untrammeled by petty obstructions. 
If the head of a system is not free to direct and suggest, its members 
cannot work together harmoniously. 


DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS. 


1. To have general management of the schools in their respective 
buildings. This gives them authority to prescribe and enforce rules 
for the conduct of pupils in and about the buildings, provided these 
rules do not conflict with the genera! regulations of the Board and the su- 
perintendent. It isexpected that each principal will show interest and 
zeal in having her building kept in as good condition as possible and 
that she will exercise due care over the play-ground, out-buildings, 
hydrant, etc. ; to protect these from abuse and needless damages. It 
is also expected that each principal will look after the work of the 
janitor of her building and will direct him when necessary and will see 
that pupils and teachers do not needlessly add to his duties. 

2. Principals are to be at their respective buildings not later than 
twenty minutes before time for opening sessions and in inclement 
weather not later than thirty minutes. They are to see that all pupils 
have gone from buildings and grounds at the close of the daily sessions 
before leaving the premises. 

3. Principals are hereby given authority to punish pupils belong- 
ing to any room in their respective buildings for infraction and disre- 
gard of such regulations as they make for the guidance and control of 
pupils under their direction. These punishments may be inflicted by 
the teachers of the offending pupils or by the principal herself. 

4. Principals are not responsible for the teaching and the disci- 
pline of the several rooms in their buildings aside from the general reg- 
ulations above specified, because they have no time in which to look 
after said teaching and discipline. But they are toadvise with teachers 
when requested and to suggest as occasion indicates concerning these 
and other school interests. 

5. The object of these instructions is to place the general interests 
of each school under the control of one responsible party. It is re- 
quested that each principal consult unreservedly with the superintend- 
ent and faithfully report to him at the close of each month as to the 
general character of the school with such new regulations as have 
been made, changes in those in force, suggestions and such other mat- 
ters of general interest as may present themselves. 
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. TEACHERS. 
From the School Lav. 


1. A teacher must be at least eighteen years of age, if a male, or 
seventeen, if a female; must be of good moral character ; must, before 
employment, have passed a satisfactory examination in orthography, 
reading in English, penmanship, arithmetic, English grammar, mod- 
ern geography, history of the United States, and physiology and the 
laws of health with special reference to the effects of alcoholic bevera- 
ges, stimulants and narcotics Gn the human system. 


2. No teacher is entitled to employment or to any portion of any 
fund belonging to the district, who shall not at the time of employment, 
have a certificate of qualifications obtained under the provisions of the 
schoo] law and entitling him toteach during the entire term of his 
contract. No teacher shall be paid any part of said fund who shall not 
accurately keep a register of his school which shall exhibit the name, 
age, and attendance of each pupil, the day of the week, the month and 
the year, an absence being signified by a mark, a presence by a_ blank, 
and who shall not have furnished a statement of attendance, etc., in 
lieu of a schedule and for the same purpose and subject to the same 
requirements concerning payment of teachers’ salaries. 


3. The school month is the calendar month. Teachers’ wages are 
payable monthly. When the necessary reports have been presented 
and filed, the Board gives an order upon the township treasurer. In 
case said order or any portion of it is not paid for want of funds, the 
treasurer certifies the same by indorsement, and the amount unpaid 
draws interest thereafter at the rate of seven per cent. per annum until 
paid. 

4. Teachers are not required to teach upon Saturdays, Sundays, 
New Year’s, Fourth of July, Christmas, Thanksgiving, and fast days 
appointed by national or state authority, nor shall they be required to 
make up time lost by closing the schools upon such days or such special 
holidays as may be granted by the Board. Five days in any school 


year, during term time, or three days in any one term actually spent 


by a teacher in attendance upon a teachers’ institute held under the 
direction of the county superintendent shall be considered time law- 
fully expended by said teacher in the service of the district. 


5. It shall be the duty of every teacher employed in the schools 
to see that the school property of the district under his care is not un- 
necessarily damaged and destroyed, and at the end of his term of 
school he is to return his register to the Board and satisfactorily ac- 
count for such property as may have been entrusted to him. 


§. No teacher shal] be interested in the sale, proceeds, or profits 
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of any book, apparatus, or furniture used in the school with which he 
is connected. 

7. ost time cannot be made up by teaching upon Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays. 


ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


I. The Board hereby adopts the certificate of the county superin- 
tendent as its minimum standard of qualifications for any position as 
teacher in the schools of the district. Due regard, in the employment 
of teachers, will be given to superior qualifications in character, in in- 
telligence and in skill, and, other things being equal, preference will be 
given to applicants that are known to be faithful in attendance at 
teachers’ institutes and associations. 

2. ‘Teachers are expected to be professional and progressive and 
to show these traits by attendance upon local meetings called to con- 
sider the various phases of the teacher’s work, and in the study of ap- 
proved manuals prepared for teachers. A progressive teacher is a 
student as well as an instructor. 

3. They attend such meetings as are called by the superintendent 
to promote the interests of the schools, and take such parts therein as 
he may assign. The superintendent only will excuse non-attendance 
at these meetings, and he shall consider no excuse sufficient that 
would not justify absence from school at any other time. 

4. They are to carry out the instructions of the superintendent as 

to studies taught, reports furnished him, classifications of pupils, 
modes of punishment, and in such other items as pertain to the gen- 
eral educational interests of the schools. They are to remember that 
the superintendent is directly responsible to the Board for these things 
and that therefore they are directly responsible to him for them. 
5. The law permits teachers to punish by whipping, but requires 
that the offense must justify said punishment, which must be reason- 
able. The law also permits teachers to send home pupils who are 
guilty of gross misconduct. On inflicting either of these punishments 
the teacher will report both to the superintendent and the parent in 
writing, giving a full description of the offense. It is expected that in 
inflicting punishments, teachers will select such as are reformatory 
and suggested by the offense. It is the design of the law and the wish 
of the Board that the teacher be mistress of her pupils, hence she will 
be sustained in all reasonable measures to control and discipline her 
department. 

6. The bearing and the language of the teacher must be such only 
asare tolerated in the society of ladies and gentlemen. The school- 
room is no place for passionate and vindictive acts and language. A 
needed reprimand is no excuse for giving it in words alien to reputable 
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speech. So far as possible the schoolroom must furnish models for its 
pupils to attain, and must incite them to the attainment. Our teachers 
will remember, that education is habit-forming and that they are not 
to contribute consciously to the forming of habits that society con- 
demns. 


' 


7. Teachers are to be in their respective schovlrooms ten.minutes 
before the time for opening, are not to permit boisterous conduct or 
unnecessary noise in said room at any time, are responsible for the 
order and neatness of the room and for the-protection of its belongings, 
any damage to which is to be promptly reported to the superintendent, 
and, so far as practicable, are to exercise a watchful care over the con- 
duct and the habits of pupils during intermissions. 

8. Teachers are expected to open their departments promptly at 
the times set for opening, and not to dismiss earlier than the appointed 
hours, Save with the consent of the superintendent. They are to see 
that all their pupils have left the school premises in the evening before 
themselves. They are to prepare as soon as practicable after the be- 
ginning of a term a programme of daily exercises and furnish the super- 
intendent a copy of the same, and keep him informed of all permanent 
changes made therein, and they are to follow this programme. They 
are to remain in their rooms during session hours and to devote their 
energies to the duties of those hours and to no employment foreign to 
the purposes of the daily programme. They are not to send pupils on 
errands, during session hours, that do not pertain to school interests, 
and are to see that no advertisement is publicly read to their schools 
or distributed to pupils under their immediate control that has not 
been approved by the superintendent. 


9. Teachers are requested to open morning sessions with appro- 
priate songs, the reading of a Bible selection, and prayer. They are to 
make no comments in these or other school exercises of a sectarian Char- 
acter; but reverence for God and respect for holy things must be illus- 
trated and enforced in every school. 


10. The tenure of office of all teachers is at the will of the board. 
A resignation will not be accepted under less than two weeks’ notice, 
and the board reserves the right to dismiss any teacher at any time for 
violation of rules or proved incompetence. Absence on the part of a 
teacher for more than one-half day forfeits the salary for the time lost 
and such absence must be reported in writing to the superintendent, 
one of whose duties is to inform the board of such facts. When a sub- 
stitute is employed his or her pay must be taken out of the wages of 
the teacher whose place is filled. 


11. Every teacher is to have a copy of these regulations in his 
schoolroom and to read to the school at least twice each year so much 
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of the same as will give pupils a sufficient understanding of the rules 
which apply to them as members of the school. 

12. Teachers, having indigent pupils unprovided with text-books 
and the necessary accompaniments, are to make a list of such articles 
as are needed respectively by these pupils and send it to the superin- 
tendent. When said pupil has been supplied at the expense of the dis- 
trict, his teacher will record what has been thus furnished, with title, 
cost, and name of pupil. These supplies are school property and are 
to be cared for and accounted for by the teacher. Also when books 
are furnished for class use at the expense of the district, the teacher 
in charge will keep a record of such books .by numbers and see that 
pupils return them at the proper time. ; 

13. Teachers are to report to parents, when requested to do so, the 
deportment, attendance and scholarship of their respective children ; 
so far as practicable they are to comply with reasonable requests from 
parents as to punishments, hours of attendance and the like. When 
in doubt as to whether any such request is reasonable, it is to be sub- 
mitted to the superintendent for his decision. 

14. By accepting a position in the schools of the district a teacher 
obligates himself to adhere both to the letter and the spirit of the above 
rules, which are hereby declared to be binding as part of any contract 
the Board may make with any teacher. 


DUTIES OF JANITOR. 


I. Under the direction of the superintendent the janitor is re- 
sponsible for the condition of the school buildings, out-buildings and 
grounds. Being employed by the year he is to give his whole time to 
his work. 

2. He is authorized to employ and pay, from his own salary, such 
help as he may need to keep buildings and grounds in proper condition; 
but the Board will recognize no claims or complaints from any person 
thus employed save through a report from the committee on buildings 
and grounds. ~ 

3. He is to attend to the building of fires ; to the thorough sweep- 
ing of rooms, halls, and stairways at least once each day during term 
time; to the daily dusting with brush and cloth of desks, tables and 
chairs; to the scrubbing of floors when so directed by the visiting 
committee, or by the committee on buildings and grounds; to the 
opening of buildings and rooms at 8:40 a. m., in pleasant weather, and 
at 8:30 a. m., im inclement weather; to the locking of doors and 
‘windows at the close of the daily session; to the daily inspection of 
out-buildings ; to the making of all needed repairs for which he is ca- 
pable ; to the looking after wells, pumps, and hydrants and facilities for 
obtaining drinking water. 
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4. He is to supervise the thorough cleaning of the several build- 
ings, such as the washing of windows, wainscoting and doors, the 
scrubbing of floors, the cleaning of seats, desks, stairs and the like, at 
such times as the board through any of its committees may direct. — 

+. He is to ring the bell at such time as he may be directed by the 
superintendent and is to discharge such other duties, tending to the 
good of the schools, as may be assigned him by the superintendent. 

6. He is to, prohibit pupils from assembling upon the school 
grounds on other than school days and at hours during school days 
other than specified by the rules of the Board. He, hereby, has au- 
thority, in the absence of the superintendent, ts protect the property 
of the district from abuse and damage, and to order a person offending, 
in any manner to leave any school building or grounds. He is 
also privileged, upon request, to permit pupils to remain on the grounds 
a reasonable time after dismissal for any suitable athletic games. 

7. He has control of the basement and authority, for’ justifiable 
cause, to order pupils therefrom. He is te report to the superintend 
ent any damage that may be done to any species of school property 
und any misconduct that may come under his observation. 


DUTIES OF TRUANT OFFICER. 

1. The truant officer sees that every person in the district having 
under his control a child between the ages of seven and fourteen years’ 
shall annually cause such child to attend for at least sixteen weeks, at 
least eight weeks of which attendance shall be consecutive, some public 
day school in the district,.or that said child has been instructed fora 
like period in some approved private school or by one competent to 
vive said instruction. 

2. To arrest children of a school-going age (6 to 21 years) who ha- 
ditually haunt public places and have no lawfuloccupation, and truant 
children who absent tnemselves from school without leave, and to 
place them in charge of the teacher having charge of the public school 
which the said children are by law entitled to attend. 

3. To report to the superintendent daily for a list of absent pupils 
that he may trace the cause of such absence, and see that the spirit of 
the law is enforced. 

4. The law designs to have this officer help the parent in assert- 
ing and maintaining his authority to have hischild attend school reg- 
ularly, hence parent and truant officer are expected to treat each 
other with mutual courtesy. 


PUPILS, 


1. Every person in the district whose age is not less than six years 
nor more than twenty-one is entitled to free membership unless he 
shall have forfeited this right through expulsion for misconduct. Non- 
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resident pupils are admitted on conditions explained in another place. 

2. The purpose of the school is the good of the pupil. Hence its au- 
thorities will tolerate no evil doing on the part of pupils, no corrupting 
influences, no impolite conduct, no vicious practices, no immoral lan- 
guage, no violation of the laws of right and propriety as known by 
every child entitled to enrollment, and, it is thought, that the above 
tests are sufficiently suggestive to pupils as to the language, the con- 
duct, and the practices that are required of them as members in good 
standing. 

-3. The good student is mindful of personal habits and appearance, 
punctual and regular in-attendance, prompt in recitation, industrious 
in study hours, obedient to authority, respectful to teachers, obliging 
to schoolmates, cheerful in deportment, loyal to the interests of his 
school and unassuming in intercourse with others. Any pupil deviat- 
ing from the foregoing by so doing will subject himself to such censure 
and discipline as his offense shall justify. 

4. Pupils are not to assemble on any school grounds on other than 
school days, and on these not earlier than half past eight in the morn- 
ing. Except.in inclement weather and by special permission they are 
not to be admitted to their respective rooms earlier than twenty min- 
utes before the opening hour. They are to leave the school premises 
on dismissal, and are expected to godirectly home. Teachers may per- 
mit them to remain in their respective rooms a reasonable time for 
study and instruction, and the superintendent and janitor may allow 
them, on request, to remain on the play-grounds a reasonable time for 
plays and athletic exercises. 

5. Pupils may be detained a reasonable time after the regular 
hours of dismissal : (1) to prepare lessons that have been neglected 
through indolence, (2) to make up time lost by unnecessary absence 
during session-hours, (3) to prevent mistreatment of other pupils on 
the way home. They are forbidden to throw stones, snow-balls and 
other missiles upon the school premises or immediate approaches 
thereto. They are not to leave the scohool grounds during session- 
hours without the consent of their respective teachers, and every one 
is promptly to pay any assessment for damage he may cause any species 
of school property. 

6. A pupil absenting himself from any regular examination of his 
class or any special exercise assigned his class, and failing satisfactorily 
to justify said absence, will not be given his place in the school until, 
if his teacher so desires, he shall have publicly acknowledged the dis 
courtesy, and taken the examination or performed the exercise. 

7. Pupils are to remember that the janitor is a legal custodian 
of school property, and that they are to obey his directions in regard 
to the same; also, that any teacher has the right to reprove any pupil 
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for misconduct afywhere within the jurisdiction of the schools. Im- 
“pudence or disobedience on the part of a pupil so reproved will be se- 
verely punished. 

» 28. Pupils ‘can be punished by: (1) reproof, (2) loss of privileges, 
(3) isolation from schoolmates, (4) expressive attitudes, (5) whipping, 
(6) suspension, (7) expulsion. A pupil that persists in disobeying his 
teacher, in being habitually disagreeable, or in neglecting his studies, 
_after reasonable punishments by his teacher, will be reported to the 
Superintendent for additional punishment or suspension. When .a 
-pupil ds suspended, application can be made to the Board for reinstate- 
‘mente: If, after due investigation, the Board is satisfied that the pupil 


- intends to conferm: to. the rules of the school, it will reinstate him with 


conditions adapted to the case; if, on the other hand, it finds the pupil 
incorrigible, -he will be expelled for such time as the interests of the 
schoo] seem to demand. 

9. A pupil is not to enter the rooms of other schools than his own, 
except with the consent of a teacher who is thereby responsible for his 


conduct. He is not to go into the basement unless directed to do so by 


-a teacher or is given permission by the janitor. All pupils are to pass 
-quictly through tie halls and up and down the stairways; they are 
not to. congregate about. the entries, and, when dismissed from their 
Tespective rooms,.are quietly to leave the building. 

10. A half- holiday may be given the pupils of any department 
whenever its record for any school month shows an attendance of 
ninety-five per cent., reckoning by half-days and weekly enrollments 
and not to exceed one tardiness for every fifteen names on the monthly 
roll. ..When-a schoool has no tardiness for a month, it will be entitled 
to a-half-holiday if the attendance is ninety-three per cent. of the en- 
-roliment.. A pupil is tardy when he enters his schoolroom after he is 
expected by his teacher. <A teacher is thus permitted to excuse a pupil 
till an-agreed-upon hour. If this privilege be abused to escape the 
effects of legitimate tardiness, it will be at once withdrawn. 

11... Promotions for the first four years will be based upon the rec- 
-ommendations.of the teachers of those grades. These recommenda- 


_ tions may be based on examinations if the teachers so wish. For the 


‘fifth and subsequent years promotions will be made in reference to 
scholarship standing which is determined from monthly records and 
final examinations. A monthly record may be determined from ex- 
-aminations, or daily recitations, or both, at the option of the teacher 


-.n charge... The final or yearly standing of the pupil is the average of : 


(1) the average of his monthly grades counted twice, and, (2) the final 
examination mark counted once. Suppose a pupil’s monthly records 


. dn any study average eight and a half on the scale of ten, and his final 
v examination markis seven; his yearly standing would be one-third of 
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the sum of seventeen and seven, that is, eight. Whena pupil’s monthly 
records average nine or more the superintendent may excuse him from 
taking the final examination. The superintendent is authorized to ac- 
cept scholarship standings brought from other schools or from the 
county superintendent’s examinations, if, after investigation, he thinks 
them adequate. 


12. A pupil who satisfactorily completes the full course of study, 
and is endorsed by his teachers as possessing a good moral] character, is 
entitled to graduation honors and a diploma. Upon request a certifi- 
cate, specifying the amount of work done by its holder, will be given 
at the close of the school year to any one that has so nearly completed 
the course as not to justify another year’s attendance. The superin- 
tendent may accord graduation honors to those seeking certificates. 
And he is the final authority as to a pupil’s fitness for graduation. 


13. Pupils have rights to be respected as well as rules to obey. 
Among these rights are: (1) respectful treatment from schoolmates 
and teachers, (2) equal privileges except as a result of misconduct, (3) 
opportunity to atone for an offense against propriety or authority, (4) 
protection against the tyranny of domineering associates, (5) the cor- 
rection of mistakes in grading exercises and in reports, (6) needed in- 
formation as to studies and deportment, (7) encouragement due _ per- 
sonal efforts ta succeed, (8) promotions and honors fairly and honestly 
earned. 


TO PARENTS. 


The School Law expressly provides that : 


1. Any person who shall by threats, menace or intimidation, pre- 
vent any child entitled to attend a public school in this state from at- 
tending such school, shall, upon conviction, be fined in any sum not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars. 

2. Every person having under his control a child between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, shall annually cause such child to 
attend for at least sixteen weeks, at least eight weeks of which attend- 
ance shall be consecutive, some public day school in the district, or 
some approved private school, or be instructed by a competent person. 

There are three ways in which this law may be violated by a parent 
or guardian: 1. By not sending the child tu school sixteen weeks dur- 
ing the year. 2. By not requiring eight of the sixteen weeks to be con- 
secutive. 3. By not beginning to send the child to school either at the 
beginning of the school year or as soon thereafter as notice of the de- 
linquency shall be received. 

3. Any person having control of a child, who, with intent to evade. 
the provisions of An Act Concerning the Education of Children (com- 
pulsory law) shall make a willful false statement concerning the age of 
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such child, or the time such child has attended school, shall, for such 
offense, forfeit a sum of not less than three dollars nor more than 
twenty dollars for the use of the public schools of the district. 

4. Children of school age (between, the ages of six years and 
twenty-one) who are found haunting public places, or without regular 
employment, may be arrested by the truant officer and placed in charge 
of a teacher. 

5. The Board asks parents to consider that school is a formative 
institution and not a reformatory; that it is only one of many agencies 
concerned in the education of its pupils; that its purpose is toaugment 
parental efforts and authority, not to supersede them. It removes no 
parental obligation of any kind, simply lessens a parent’s burdens and 
facilitates his child’s mental and moral growth. It is necessary then 
that parents and teachers be harmonious in aims and processes and 
that, the parent, as the more responsible party, do all in his power to 
assist the teacher. This assistance can be given in suggestions and in- 
formation as to peculiarities, in magnifying the great ends of school- 
ing, the upholding of the authority of the teacher, in making attendance 
and study the business of the child while a member of school. The 
Board does not hesitate to ask parents and guardians thus to co-operate 
with its teachers. 


6. A child that goes to school without proper attention having 
been given to the cleanliness of his person or dress, or whose clothes 
need repairing, will be sent home to be properly prepared for the 
schoolroom. 


7. No pupil will be allowed to retain membership in any of the 
schools unless furnished with necessary books and accompaniments for 
study, after due notice has been sent to his parents or guardian and 
reasonable time has been given to obtain these supplies. Provisions 
are made for supplying indigent pupils. 

8. Teachers have a lawful right to require a written excuse signed 
by parent or guardian for the absence or the tardiness of his child. In 
order to be valid said excuse must specify a sufficient reason for the 
absence or the tardiness. ‘‘Please excuse John for being absent yes- 
terday afternoon,’’ is not sufficient. ‘‘Please excuse John for his tar- 
diness this moruing; our clock is fifteen minutes slow,’’ is sufficient 
when properly directed and signed, since it states the offense, the 
cause, and the request. 

9. Pupils are not to collect on or about the school premises earlier 
than 8:30 a. m., and parents are requested not to send their children to 
school earlier than this hour. 


10. Parents are asked to report promptly and fully all facts that 
may be desired by teachers, superintendent, and truant officer. These 
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facts are needed to serve the interests of the school and are not sought 
for mere personal ends. 

11. Parents are specially requested to assist the truant officer in 
his efforts to overcome needless absence. His duties enforce parental 
authority and do not antagonize it ; nor will he be suffered to neutral- 
ize such authority except it be exercised against the good of the child. 
The Board and its employes are, above all things else, conservators of 
the intellectual good of every child in the district and ask the co- 
operation of every one in authority over him. 

12. Pupils must attend the schools to which they may be assigned 
by the superintendent who is authorized to make Said assignments, 
guided so far as possible by the sub-district lines established by the 
Board. ‘Transfers from one ward or school to another, and promotions 
from grade to grade, must be made by the superintendent who has 
power to call upon teachers and parents for reasons and recommenda- 
tions for said changes. 

13. Pupils known to be afflicted with any contagious or infectious 
disease, or to come from a family where such disease exists, will be 
excluded from the schools until all danger of contagion or infection has 
been remoyed as evidenced by a physician's certificate to that effect. 

14. Children under.six years are not entitled to membership. As 
an act of courtesy and justice, perhaps, a child that, at the opening of 
any term, is within sixty days of being six years old, will be admitted 
on application to the superintendent accompanied by a truthful state- 
ment as to age, provided the teacher to whom the assignment is made 
is willing toenroll said pupil asa member of her school. 

15. Any parent or guardian feeling aggrieved at any act or ruling 
of a teacher is asked to apply first to the superintendent for explana- 
tion or redress, and is especially requested not to expose his grievance 
to the offending teacher in the presence of her pupils. Teachers are 
not to be unduly embarrassed while discharging their daily duties. 

16. Parents and guardians are responsible for any damage to the 
property of the school or of its members which their children and 
wards may occasion and are expected to make the same good without 
unnecessary delay. The property of the school belongs to the district 
and not to any one inhabitant of the district, and this regulation is de- 
signed to emphasize the Board’s determination to respect the rights 
_meum and tuum. 

17. Parents and guardians are entitled to reports of the attendance, 
scholarship, and deportment of their children at such times as they 
may desire. ‘To obtain said reports a parent must send a written re- 
quest to the teacher in charge specifying what he wishes to know. « 
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mecrétaryele VV. ELA Vermeer ett Term expires April, 1899 
- FREDERICK PEt. can Term expires April, 1899 

Nae 5 SEU de ere nee Term expires April, 1899 

Meiers Mrs. Sieh WEBBER... Term expires Apr, 1900 
WM RS.59.4 USE View tee Term expires April, 1900 

fad Vp Oa ES WA A Term expires April, 1go1 
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Treastrer’.'../. . 5. «ctsaideasintt st ee P. Ricuarps 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


For year ending April, 1899. 


Fip ances, 23 oi tse Skee Mrs. Busey, Mr. Saffell, Mr. Shuck 
Buildings and Grounds......... Messrs. Shuck, Pell and Leal 
Teachers,........6..-.3.+.Vr. Leal, Mr. Fells iv gese 


Text-Books and Course.... Mr. Saffell, Mrs. Busey, Mr. Leal 
Visitation and Discipline, Mrs. Webber, Mrs. Busey, Mr. Saffell 


PUL Pe poe eke. eevee eee Mr. Pell, Mrs. Webber, Mr. Shuck 
MEETINGS. 
PX TAL Eien oe see daha Wednesday after the election in April 


Reoular esas aah is dee a Second Friday of the Month 


SYNOPSIS OF RECORDS. 


1897—April 19. Annual meeting... Appointment of Committees. 
J. W. Hays chosen Secretary. 

May 1.—Conference with Professor J. E. McGilvrey of the U. of I. 
Fortnightly Club petitioned for greater care as to cleanliness and sani- 
tation in the school buildings. T. V. Taylor, Jr., appointed census 
enumerator. Ordinary reports and bills. First Friday of the month 
agreed upon for regular meetings. 

JUNE 4.—List of applicants filed. Teachers elected. September 1 
selected for opening the schools. Ordinary business of the month. 

Jury 2.—Acceptances presented. Principal Willson presented plans 
for laboratory furnishings. Contractor Jahr asked the Board to inspect 
Thornburn High School building. Considered and passed upon. Com- 
mittee on supplies reported the purchase of desks, chairs and tables for 
the new building. Iron fence for east entrance ordered. An appropri- 
ation of $250.00 for establishing and maintaining a department of 
domestic economy asked and a tie vote resulted. Two janitors provided 
for. Tuition to be pro rata hereafter. Bills, etc. 

Avcust 6.—Board met in Thornburn High School building, hence- 
forth its regular place. Final settlement with Archdeacon for filling 

~ lot, $485.31. Amount for special taxation $16,800.00. Amount in treas- 
ury $2,371.89. Frank Jahr given contract for laboratory tables, etc. 
President White voted aye for proposition to appropriate $250.00 for 
__.domestic science. Final settlement with Jahr for Thornburn High 
~ School building. Usual routine business. 
SEPTEMBER 6.—Reed’s Word Lessons adopted for the schools. 
~ Lease for driveway on street car right of way ordered filled and signed. 
_ Mrs. Busey reported the employment and the arrival of Miss Alice E. 
Demmon to take. charge of the department of domestic science. Mrs. 
Busey, Mrs. Webber and the Superintendent to act for the Board in the 
_ Organization of this department. Usual routine. 
> OcToBER 4.—Bond of 1882 due not presented and interest ordered 
~ stopped. Cost to date of Thornburn High School building and furniture 
~~ $22,963.62. Miss Keturah E. Sim employed as teacher of grammar and 
‘rhetoric. Committee reports and the usual monthly business. 


wv) 


- 


NovVEMBER 5.—Teachers to furnish reports due before orders are 
* issued. Usual committee reports and bills. 


_— . . . 
» DECEMBER 3.—Repairs and insurance provided for. C. A. Besore 


_ given contract for supplying coal. Schools to have vacation from De- 
j) cember 23 until January 2. Mr. Pell to settle with Jahr for laboratory 
tables. Bills, etc. 
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1898—JANUARY 7.—The whipping of Amie Wallace considered. He 
and his brother Dale to be pronounced incorrigible if hereafter ordi- 
nary discipline does not keep them in order. Bills and other routine 
business. 

FEBRUARY 4.— Committee on domestic science reported ninety 
pupils in cooking classes, between fifty and sixty ladies taking lessons 
at $3.00 for the course of sixteen lessons; incidental expenses from 
$10.00 to $15.00 per month; results in sewing very satisfactory. Senior 
class asked Board to secure a speaker for commencement. ‘The Board 
desired pupils to speak and so ordered. All special work that cannot be 
done in regularly organized classes, ruled out of the schools. Juniors 
given use of library and hallways for a social this evening. Usual bills. 


Marcu 4.—E. B. Greene, Secretary of the Faculty, U. of I., notified 
the Board that the high school has been placed on the accredited list 
with a standing that the Superintendent pronounced all the school 
merits. Hose ordered for high school Bills, etc. 


APRIL 1.—Conference with Mr. Sewell of the Star district determ- 
ined the tuition controversy of the two districts. Committee to arrange 
for dinner for the Board, prepared by cooking school. Election ordered 
for the 16th, judges and teller appointed. Mrs. Busey reported about 
$80.00 profit from the dinner given the pupils and the teachers attending 
the county final examination held March 17, and for the benefit of the 
cooking school. A Bowsher teliurian purchased. Bills, ete. 


ApriL 18.—Annual meeting. Report of election. Dr. J. E. White 
re-elected President, Mr. T. R. Leal re-elected member, and Mr. W. I. 
Saffell elected to succeed Mr. Thornburn. Bills allowed and the busi- 
ness of the year consummated. Board calléd to order. Rules amended 
to hold annual meeting on Wednesday following the April election. 
Appointment of committees deferred until May session. J. W. Hays 
elected Secretary. 


May 6.—-The breaking of an expensive window in high school 
building reported and the Board ruled that parents are responsible for 
damages their children effect and must satisfy the same. Careful con- 
sideration of the work and standing of each department and teacher. 
Standing committees named. Propriety of continuing German as a 
high school study questioned. Word Analysis, including spelling, re- 
established as a high school study. Arrangements for commencement 
ordered. 


May 16.—Special. Miss Maude Lawhead employed as enumerator. 
Ordered that hereafter the members of graduating class having the best 
scholarship standing in high school course shall be valedictorian, and 
second best salutatorian. Teachers given Thursday and Friday, 19th 
and 20th inst. to attend University conference. 
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JUNE 3.—Applications read and filed. Committee on teachers re- 
ported upon candidates for positions as teachers. Teachers employed 
for ensuing year. Trouble in Second ward resulting in Principal Myers 
asserting and enforcing his authority as a commissioned officer of the 
peace thoroughly investigated, several witnesses, pupils and teachers, 
examined. Board satisfied that Mr. Myers was not to blame: he was 
called and complimented on his exhibition of nerve, but cautioned 
against allowing outbreaks to develop into riots. Board furnished a 
dinner by the cooking class. The cooking class highly complimented 
upon the work they have done during the year. Schools to open Tues- 
day, September 6. 

JuLy 1.—Acceptances read. Miss Sidner assigned a room for type- 
writing and short-hand classes. Albert Richter employed as janitor. 
James A. Hays employed as janitor. Committee on buildings and 
grounds directed to procure plans, estimates, etc., for flushing closets 
for Third ward. Miss Mamie McCoy employed as teacher, sixth year 
work; Miss Ellen M. Shuck, substitute teacher. Committee on supplies 
authorized to purchase additional desks for high school. Walks for 
Third ward authorized. Census enumerator’s report presented. Drink- 
ing fountain for high school authorized. County Superintendent prom- 
ises to place gas fixtures in high school building; given use of the build- 
ing for annual institute, August 1-19. Church building insured. 

JuLy 11.— Special. Miss Webber’s resignation accepted. Miss 
Maggie Fenner employed to fill vacancy. 

AvuGusT 5.—Committee on text-books reported. Formal geography 
to begin with fourth year. Scribner’s Geographical Reader and How 
to Write dropped as texts. Complaint against Wentworth’s Practical 
Arithmetic, Harper’s Geography, Guyot’s Physical Geography and 
Barnes’ United States History. Recommended that changes ordered be 
made as classes are promoted as least expensive. Recommended liber- 
alizing the high school course and making some of the credits alterna- 
tive. Superintendent authorized to try Walsh’s intermediate and higher 
arithmetics; Frye’s Elementary Geography, Natural Advanced Geog- 
raphy, and Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography. Albert Richter’s 
_ resignation as janitor accepted, also the resignation of J. W. Myers as 
principal, Second ward. Authorized a levy of $13,500.00 for educational 
purposes and $3,000 for building purposes. Adjourned until August Io. 

AvucustT 10.—G. O. Gordon employed as principal of Second ward; 
E. C. Pasal as janitor. Closets for Third ward authorized. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—Opening of school deferred to the 12th because of 
hot weather. Resignation of Miss Aureka Kiler accepted; Miss Ellen 
M. Shuck employed to fill vacancy. Adjourned to the 9th inst. 

SEPTEMBER g.—Finance Committee reported the examination and 
approval of the Treasurer's and the Superintendent’s reports. Agree- 
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ment between Robinson & Burr and the Board of Education as to Third 
ward closets recorded. Superintendent reported a revision of high 
school course, classifyiny as entrance, required, and alternative; defin- 
ing credit and giving a flexible basis for a diploma. Also reported as to 
teachers’ credentials. Regular meeting hereafter, second Friday of the 
month. 

OcToBER 14.—Ciass parties, socials, etc., not approved of. Lafay- 
ette memorial the 19th. Routine. 

NOVEMBER 11.—Superintendent reported some defacing of furni- 
ture, also a proposed fumigation of certain rooms. ‘Touching the scar- 
let-fever epidemic now raging the Board ruled, No person in a family 
any one of whose members has scarlet-fever will be permitted to attend 
school within two weeks of convalescence and must then present a 
physician’s certificate that there is no danger of contagion from said 
attendance. President and Secretary to request the Mayor to appoint a 
health officer. Number’Four insured. 


DECEMBER 9.—Superintendent presented a report of text-books in 
use and changes therein since 1872. 

1899—JANUARY 13.—High School Literary society given the use of 
the high school assembly room for evening sessions twice a month pro- 
vided the deportment of the audience is satisfactory. Teachers given 
Friday, February 1oth, to attend the County Association at Champaign. 


FEBRUARY 10.—Miss Campbell had samples of drawing from the 
different schools before the Board which were very satisfactory. Messrs. 
Ingersoll, Kirk & Blank’s proposition to give a moving picture exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of the schooi library was presented and accepted, the 
school to have half the proceeds. Board condemns the using of the 
name of the school to designate a dancing club or social organization of 
any kind. Miss Demmon asked to report as to the work in domestic 
science. Mrs. Forbes for the woman’s clubs asked the privilege of 
making our school premises more attractive. 


Marcu 10.—April meeting (14th) postponed to annual meeting 19th. 
Election for Saturday, April 15, ordered. President authorized to calla 
meeting of citizens at the proper time to nominate candidates as presi- 
dent and members. University to hold an art exhibit at the annual con- 
ference May 17-19. Miss Demmon reported as to the work of her 
department showing samples of sewing from the different grades. Her 
work highly commended aud complimented. Mr. Shawhan given the 
use of a sufficient number of rooms to accommodate the pupils attending 
the county final examination, March 17. Superintendent reported the 
school’s share of the receipts from the entertainment of the 2d inst. as 
$59.00. The President and Messrs. Pell and Leal a special committee 
to look after the data and publishing of report. 
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SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 


(These reports are fully itemized, passed upon, and are on file in the 
secretary’s office.) 


RECEIPTS. 
RPIEME OC IGVOL ST SOO oye kee so cides oe te wile ps, 520670 
BeBe RISE! OL TOQ7 iia ine on pis ets es gales eee ea 13555270 
Pemaeeee te MD POTLiONMelit s/c. ~ wep ee ek ve ee 1,038 14 $18,111 60 


eieemeeeperises (See DElOW). oc. . ess eee eens $16,258 38 

Inrerese coupons—issue of 1896... 6. ee ee ees 1,002 50 

Orders 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, building fund ....... 128 26 
Balemeeuniteasury Aug. 5, 1898: ..... 05. c80 8s ee 722 46 $18,111 60 
; EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED. 

CRMEEEATATICS «ci. dps ig ets she oes ee hs one 088 Sele, $11,788 20 
Pammemenrenxtures, etc. Ty AH. S. Bi ee, 1,734 69 

UT CS Senco oso. 2 = im oinlare'e «ap aa © vor Ma, elec ae 1,020 00 

Me en og Poa. wim is cards 2p Pnghalee sls 950 4 660 44 

So ae os ae AE ane a, Danaea 316 48 

UT Re Race ee kal alc ciety in ke napeie’s wie pitas Sanya a 232.25 

SN ENE ao oS be as Ben as A go Tle BUS Ome cele ok As 102 87 

PI MNRERENPRSEICEED  g8 on cdc nately nes ese Wh ales sees oem ee ska 100 OO 

ie SS EY 9 eee ae 75 00 

SIMMER cr esla os) shales) «'d feten oleate ins a seh te 53 2: 
RENO CR cr aos hcl seg feigi since siete «Yo oom 29 50 
eMC TALOT. «coca. cae A thes. elt ca ie see acs ve 20 00 

Peres urrent CXPCNSEGS 2 geen esas See oe gs 125 70 
Outstanding orders (unpaid Aug. 5, 1898)........ 125 00 

Orders 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, building fund ....... 128 26 $16,511 64 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF DISTRICT. 


ASSETS. 

Paotierands OF CrEASUPet ? oe. i... es See ees ss Ry ep ae ae) 
Pimeereariarey enue OL 18970. Cas. oe eck cee leet 1,074 46 $ 1,796 92 
LIABILITIES. 

Non-interest bearing bonds, issue of 1892........ $ 2,000 00 
Interest bearing bonds, issue of 1882 ..-...... 2... 4,000 ©0O 
DEIR MN eS OROLAY COO, 37) oa hid phere hs 9.8 Sarees aoe debe 20,000 00 $26,000 00 


Bonds issued in 1882, were locked up in the Spaulding failure and 
not being presented as they came due, ceased bearing interest. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1808-9. 


Rea Rr PSN MENCMUITEROED Log oo c(os 5 6nd Weated Hm ALe yw as Fee leeth gece $ 1,000 00 
wey mor educational, purposes... fene Lese ges ses 13,500 OO 
Meer ier DULCINE . PULPOSES Fics 6. 2.» nage sae ta, ) 3,000.00) > $17,500 00 


Peroeraaseued to A prilit) 18QQ9. 5. i es eee as os 11,220--10 
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SUMMARY OF TUITION ACCOUNTS. 


Duwetprior torpal yi) 1897 iss sss 22 es eee $ 88 26 

LICE Since ul ys 1007. <i qe eee eg Stee 566 25 $654 51 

Collected :or/the °$80:26, s7820 46s 0.8 se Sreae 

VollectedoLtne pb S0Os0 0.25 oe ales vce eo feae 616 12 heyeeee 

Un paid Ob Pies On. 20 5) tee tee fuk ns acini o 56 91 

Unpaid Or the S500, 25 vs eeeas Apne tae ek 50 13. 107 04 654 SI . 

RECEIPTS CLASSIFIED. 

Balance per last report uly 1, 190704 «bre hae $107 76 

Tuition "92-355: 204 ¢ ts iapuaae oy ne mis se ae pee eee 11 60 

Tuition: "Q4=a.y. onjeanie s one's» 0 pied ele olen ee epee a en 6 co 

Tuition “Q6—7 ose 'sc5 5 2a), gs seane fo cs an Ree 3°95 

Puition O98 5 ce aaccsee dss wee lb ed ieee 516 12 

Laboratory G6 007.255 pics sipetce Pe ainle 4 sarge ee 19 00 

Appropriation by, Board, order 5432.22.56 une ee 18 10 

Rebate, Fuller & Warren, duct screens..............-. I5 20 

SUPPMESs O]G sw! . aoe. ee oo ye he eee 9g 87 

Damages-collected . 2 cin Wiae~ ied ee oe 187 “$7ip v7 
EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED. 

Supplies: Taxe. Fo ease ss kia een ae tale ee $207 72 

Apparatus-and furnitire. 2.5.22... s.atiee «na 163 48 

StatiOnery os s6 5 i. Saal coke oe, sang ae ek 59 30 

Commencement.expenses.<. -ahicad a5 9 > ee 38 51 

lb tole) < ete er. Sree ron TACO eT a eS 33 85 

BR CPAlLG ¢ ogni wes of os sd enn 6 sl ene Sm eee 29 00 

CP eee rye Ree ee er Ane 12 13 

Drayage, freight, expressage, exchange .............. 8 51 

OE ere) re earn ac be me iar ee Bn FALE S io 

Postage and révenue Statmips:.. s02¥ sm ae Sloe 0 se 6 00 

Printing (other than commencement) 4: .5%.<: -< oa 4 00 

Rebate, Pilcher's tax. (.6uc.n nwa ws «2 opin ee 3°37 

Balances coc wise wn tae boa fe oe a eR ee oe 146 37 $719 27 


STATEMENT OF TUITION. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF TUITION SINCE 1872. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Sf De ee So due att ts aaa $ 2 00 .. Not reported 
TY ewe sik oyna ht Pe an oe .. Not reported 
ESA's sah Sewais eee 6 tas 33 30... Not reported 
ty SRP ate ee le Mea eA A 8 .. Not reported 


A el TO < RAs Sen 12 90 .. Not reported 


URBANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





APPROPRIATED FOR PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES, BOOKS, ETC. 


Peceipts. Expenditures. 
it Cie Oe Bc TS NORE RE Ren ne Doar 2h OO 
ay te Ae Send Pee Bre cig ei DT PALO eee res « 253 47 
EEE) si See? enews hie cet POSE SOPs hin he 15927 
POs Ooclataie ss A? tae hoe teh ee ome 161 63 
ney [gee eee ee ae Basie Ret knee EWE ois. 
ABR Pires hack an 6 PEC RLY Sue eines 243 26 
wePEaM ie Paw eat fF 2, 530s AGS TSM. a hialtekcy ok SAL 3A 
BracAV ee tuts ol ete oh Fl. oS EGore hretne ae 289 10 
Be Seon ie yeh a Vis PPL tte ei Pee 96 49 
eC ereth nae Salt ste es So? hes Oe fiona or 382 80 
Ea i Oe a 2OAOOm vee Hed 323 29 
BSG let edie ae se aco: a.m ye AOD ad Were wr ees 280 go 
TL eR ig te ae a AN Tae Bila ws dnsayee ike 566 53 
ed AN ne aan Sage AULT 20m Rieke 388 25 
i dS EE ee Ae Sra Co rh Ne geo 759 67 
oo ee ETS or ea ae SAGIOD: autalesees e's 372 36 
TERY “SEAR ge aie eae AODATO) ok eat boxe 399 95 
OMA st wate gto al oe) ee whee BO TGLG oo. daar, 412 21 
RG tS NS apa, eters he: Loe ka Core See 608 II 
1 SI es ane ao age Pigg oe eae 385 53 
BE Parone st el se ates BEMP0OO Be ay ail Se 321 58 
O25 eed ag as Ee Greesh es. 324...% 572, 9o 
Balance on hand...... 146 37 








$7,617 46 $7,617 46 















































10 URBANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TEACHERS, 1897-1898. 
Experience. , 
Names ————_—_—_——. Position. Moun ski ‘ | 
Total | Here Salary. Paid 
DP eWoee lays weet taht 30 Yrsi26 Yrs|Superintendent | $125 00 |$1,500 oo 
Fis) Ts Wb Ots cee, en 15 Yrs} 7 Yrs|Principai H.S.eaq 75 00 675 00 
Miss H. G. Conoway..... 14 Yrs} 7 Yrs|Ass’t Principal 52 50 472 50 
DBO WTEC hae oerey sae ee ro Yrs| 5 Yrs|Mathematics. 50 00 450 00 
Miss Sophe Leal.......... 2 Yrs| 1 Yr |Latin & German 40 00 360 00 
Miss Keturah E. Sim....| 3 Yrs| 3 Yrs|}|Gram&Rhetoric 30 00 237 48 
IMS SW eh GORE cs ee cece tee 17 Yrs| 6 Yrs|Supr. of Music 60 00 525 72 
Miss Mary Leal........... 8 Yrs} 5 Yrs|Supr. Drawing. 47 50 427 50 
Miss Alice E. Demmon...| 3 Yrs} 1 Yr |Supr. Dom. Sci 50 00 250 00 
Big Liat Sebi: ceecite. 8 Yrs] 4 ¥Yrs}Prin’sd Ward = 50 00 450 00 
Mreay Marty Mu.) ) wlian’..ie, 32 Yrs|22 Yrs|Sixth Year 50 00 450 00 
Miss Gertrude Taylor...| 5 Yrs} 3 Yrs/Fifth Year 40 00 360 00 
Miss Metta M. Showers..|11 Yrs} 4 Yrs|Fourth Year 45 00 405 Oc 
Miss Ida “Weber... s.2 suse 9 Yrs| 7 Yrs|/Fourth Year 47 50 427 50 
Miss Ella Gilasco-:... 7...» 20 Yrs| 2 Yrs|Fifth Year 45 00 405 00 
Miss Cassie A. Boggs....| 4 Yrs} 3 Yrs|Third Year 37 50 337 50 
Miss Ella M. Dunn....... 4 Yrs| 1 Yr |Second Year 40 00 360 00 
Miss Aureka B. Kiler....| 2 Yrs} 2 Yrs|First Year 32 50 285 31 
JW EME OTS Gr tenants 3 ache SY ESrevG pPTrin 2sdaweardee 40 00 358 18 
Miss J. M. Vanderveer..|r2 Yrsjro Yrs|3d Yr, 2d Ward 47 50 427 50 
Miss Annie McClain...... 8 Yrs} 8 Yrsjed Yr, 2d Ward 47 50 427 50 
Miss Belle Bartiis: ..s.e: 3 Yrs| 2 Yrs|xrst Yr, 2d Ward 35 00 315 00 
lla. PL PSSON Go eeeteeic ceo 8 Yrsi2z Yr [Prin «th Ward. 45 00 405 00 
Miss Jessie A. Hess......|14 Yrs} 7 Yrs|3d Yr, 4th Ward 50 00 450 00 
Miss Opal B Hellar...... 7 Yrs} 5 Yrsjed Yr, 4th Ward 45 00 386 58 
Miss Alice Lemon........ 4 Yrs} 2 Yrs|rst Yr,4th Ward 35 00 315 00 
Miss Mary Conoway..... 2 Yrs} 2 Yrs|Number Four 35 00 319 93 
Miss HilawMa Shuck «2c nlacaeauleetaems Substitute yw ese ir. 30 95 
§ 3 mos 
Janitor 3d & 4th|// 40 00 
aS. Aye ay Sateen. oes Wards §gmos 570 00 
50 00 
Albert Richter...2... 0. Janitor 3d and ee mos 450 00 : 
pS |'U_50 00 $12 833 20 
LAS VAT, 189622897 ois srole esis elele oie ross, 6 910i a)s 6 0) Simic nian: oe pie itias tele te eater ve oa $11,656 62 


Increase over last year 


ec 


1,176 58 


Three teachers hold life certificates, ten first grade, thirteen second grade ana 


two special certificates. 


Number of families in the district 
Total population of the district 


Males under 6 years of age 


Females under 6 years of age 
Total under 6 years of age 
Males between 6 years of age and 21 years 
Females between 6 years of age and 21 years 
Total between 6 years of age and 21 years 
Number 21 years of age and upwards 
Number between 7 years of age and 14 years 


CENSUS RETURNS, 1897. 


“ees ee eee e ee eee ee wee ee ere see ee 


Secu eevee m 6.0 0 6 6 oe 6 we 06 we @ eee ee 


Genre Cs wets 0 6 86.0 2 SB 8 Ole CSS 6 Bele eee 


ae pe 6 6.6.0 8 O16 @ 0 22 6 we 6 p, 9 t 0 2 6 ene Sens aeEe 


20 0 @ © © BOC 6 0c 6 6 © 0 6 0 6 0 6 8, 6 9 6 e Cm ee ee aeee 


6 0 oe © Se Of Oise © Oe 04 eee 


4a me 6. 6-8 6/6 6 b 6's es 0 aueee 


4 60 © @ 6 8 C6 & 6. esac ene fe eneee 


Number in private.and parochial schools. ....4 ...2...s90 eae 


Number of white inhabitants 


ec 


a 


cu an COVE PHO VD ©. .8 a 6 BD 0 6 6) 0 0 ee Oe 


1,203 
5,085 
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CENSUS RETURNS, 1898. 


Whole number of residents..............! an Hate t 5,370 
MmmEnIet TO YCArs Of LAGE. Fiske koe was ok ea eee oe 321 
Peres UNGCT O'YEATS OF AGE. ki. is eee ee wee ee 321 
PUMMINI CRN LY CATS OT AGC oo cra we acs 6. os ties Gs hein a le 642 
Males between 6 years of age and 21 years.......... 744 
Pegialess) vears of .age and 21-years. ... i. .cea Leese. 789 
Total between 6 years of age and 21 years........ Bert y35 
Number 21 years of age and upwards................ 3,204 
Number between 7 years of age and 14 years........ 891 
Peep rivate.or parochial schools... 2... oe ee ke ces 42 
amen white inhabitants 50.00... seeeceee econ’ 5,292 
Pees reca Ore inhabitant8.... 26... n- epee ee Bs ee 78 
(SED AS 1 enn a 42 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Mamet ov males enrolled 6. es oe ee ce aes 579 
Demmeneroite males enrolled 12)... ce eee wees 609 
EE MEMEESBREDPC 1) U5iaiistavess er oie 's'shetg a ais se gscte es ¥ 4 30 owes 
Number of males in average daily attendance.......426.2 
Number of females in average daily attendance..... 452.8 
Peeaiaverare daily attendante.. 2 5 cies wk ews 
Per cent. of male school population enrolled—census 
MMR Pirate fe iets ete, cals Sikes a's (s'ateine opie e'e's nee oa 85. 
Per cent. of female school population enrolled——-cen- 
RNIN Te P ere <5 Sin c eitla es eis wince <p @ h wl'b so bs 87.37 


Per cent. of total school population enrolled—-census 
RINE ire ne i aia Ae Sv Se eS Rb de bales 
Per cent. of male school population in average daily 


RIM A Ge fn Sacre ica, Wn aie as hate ON Soy WW, 62.58 
Per cent. of female school population in average daily 
RRR enh chet Ge wise ss ha b's oe hale ied a 64.96 


Per cent. of total school population in average daily 
OS ROR ot 9 Oa a Sea 


Mumper or male non-resident pupils. ........... 6.5: 13 
Number of female non-resident pupils .............. ry 
‘Totabuumber of non-resident pupils ................ 
Number of months schools were in session (9 each). . 
Wumber of days schools were in session ............ 186 
Number of school days schools were in vacation.... 13 
Pertnper of school days inischool year --.........4. 6. 
Grand total number of days’ attendance............. 
omer a months taught by males... 22.26... 2 4. 63 


Number of months taught by females............... 180 


increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
increase 
decrease 
increase 


Il 


1,188 


879.0 


86.21 


171 


199 
163,494 
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Total number of months taught.5).. 2 30.5 s-oe ee eee 


Number of male teachers J: 4% ¢5.54 esse sa 0 Rashes 
Number ofitemale teachers 405: 1.010 aha ee ery he 
Total number of teachers ........ MC ie yy okie t 25 ree 
School houses—brick, 5; frame, 2; total ............ 


Number of departments (separate schools—not rooms) 
Number of school rooms (session, recitation, etc.) in use 


Average number of pupils per enrollment for each 


teacher (exeliiding supervisors) fone act Weis ee 


Average number of pupils in daily attendance for 
éach teacher (excluding supervisors). oo. .6....0 es 


Average number of pupils per enrollment in graded 
schoo] for each teacher (excluding supervisors). . 


Average number of pupils in daily attendance in 
graded school for each teacher (excluding super- 
VIBOIS Pods ap ced C0 bee sisal heise a hele eee ee 


Nuniber of schools graded, 18; ungraded, 1; total. 
Graduating class—males, 4; females, 12; total....... 


Highest monthly wages paid male teachers (exclud- 
ing superintendent)... so utes wuss Sip tts cee 


Lowest monthly wages paid male teachers (exclud- 


ing superintendent) 1.5.0. oe er ee ea Cece 
Highest monthly wages paid female teaches ane sie ee 
Lowest monthly wages paid female teachers........ 
Average monthly wages paid male teachers (exclud- 
ing’ superinténdent)sqcnc) cic cae pws boy Sepia 
Average monthly wages paid female teachers....... 
Cost per Soe per Fame ah for tui- Grades. 
tion including salaries of supervis- : 
ee aes 4 Be 4 High School 
ors, janitors, truant officer, fairly } — 
APPOTHONEO S245 0 nF 5s oo Ae | School ..... 
C ; ‘ail Grades. 
Sost per capita per average daily ; 
P P P s : High School 
attendance as above®..g.cms one ; 
School. 4.755 
Cost per capita per enrollment—secretary’s report— 
total expense,including interests). aaa pia a ecto 


Cost per capita per average daily attendance—secre- 
tary’s report—total expense including interest. .... 


Highest monthly enrollment—September.......... . 
Lowest monthly énrollment—-May 2020.0 7.55 eae 


Pupils not in any school before this year—boys, 62; 
girls, GristOtal aaiiiys stot ime Ao tek eee A eee 


Pupils not in our school before this year—boys, 131; 
Sirlse AAG Oral cic Tee nl oe ee pe ete RiGh Cara ee 


243 
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ENROLLMENTS, 1897-8. 















































“Second Intermediate, Third Ward, No xt. 





Second Intermediate, Third Ward No. 2 





TPhird-intermediate. NO. fe.scu. wo ouve ddes be 
‘THirdeltitermedi ates NOuz wees eee bie 














Bie ste (a Dam IM At he eerie cose a tee re ae 








Summary ma 

» y ee ey won 

Leal 

GIN DEE Ac iee Neen ven te ene cir geen y Piuld-34 

First Primary. Second Ward .............. Woy ete 

Furst. PIIMaryy © OULCH WATG.. cos Mess s 3ae ye aS 

First Primary, Third Ward... .. 20s... as pail 

mecond Primary, second Ward 2.0... ).27.. APES: 

Second Primary, Kourth Ward... 20.55 Pike 

Soon rimary., Lnirae Wander mage «eee rao 

First Intermediate, Second ward.......... Cats 

First Intermediate, Fourth Ward ......... nal ae 

First Intermediate, Third Ward.......... aLAPUS 

Second Intermediate, Second Ward........ es 
Second Intermediate, Fourth Ward ...... Ne Fon 

See 

~wna 

om NO 

Nomisemen 

mA Ww 

mS 

OOO 

maw 

Oren 

QA Ww 


SECO GTAMIDAL foes sccccecue solomon cen 





Ig BON OG aston nel a ao kasieey hails Se pe ie 


Items. 





| 


84 
II5 
199 


Boys 
Girls = 
Both 


Total enrollments ....... 





. 
. 


. 
eee eee 
eee 

. 


bagi: 
Se ae 
OCS Bears 
Ae ee ee 
) eRe Arts 
1S) nD in 
Since 
Re oo tee 
SC Sa—m™mS’ 
Fe 
Se 
= 
“ 6 
8 aos 
So b) 
= o 
t=) 
cs) Z 


eee ee eee 


Increase over last year..... 


- 


Increase over 1896. 
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SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 

| ow | a | rep pts w 

el Oo) S2) 91S 1 See 

oO Pe r 2) a o 4 2 ‘A 8 

o | oO | G | ber | oO = . 

It 2 @ on | 3 | = ee a . 3 

ems. 3 @ Ss Fa Galt oe 5 Sa ae 

B. chous TE a Wa ped lee a fae re 

ar , 3 swe] Pe : 
sng ( Boys] 495 | 512 | 528 | 543 | 563 | 577 | 593 509 | 613 613 
eee during / Girls| 526 | 335 | 543 | s49 | 566 | 574 | 503 | 605 | 624 | 624 
REE s arenes Both | ro2t_ |1047_ |t0o71 |r092 |r129 [1151 |1186 |1204 {1237 1237 
‘ne (Boys| 495 | 495 | 490 | 489 | 48: | 473 | 473 | 45 | 43% | 475-2 
ba. BEDS: S6is 526 | 519 | 497 | 489 | 494 | 492 | 509 | 513 | 50K | 504.4 
of oi ge Both | rozt’ jror3__| 987 _ | 978 | 975 | 965 | 982 | 964 | 932 | 979.6 

{ | « 

ret as a Boys | 446 4) 441.6) 432.9) 431-8) 426.4) 418-8] 428.9) 403-7} 405.0\ 426.2 
vp det Pcie! S Gis 472-9| 460.7} 450 0 436 3) 430 3) 432.9) 459-5 ee 466.1) 452.8 
Zo | Both 919-3) 902.3) 882.6] 868.1) 856.7) 852.7) 888.4) 869 4) 871.1) 879.0 
Per cent aver'ge { Boys| 90.2) 89.4) 88.4) 88.3) 88.7} 88.5) 90.7) 89-5 93-9 89.7 
daily attend’ce~ Girls; 89.9) 88.8) 90.5| 89.2) 87.1) 88.2) 90.3) 90-8 93.0 89.7 
per month .... { Both g0-0] 89.1] 89.5) 88.8) 87.9] 88-4) 90 5] 90-2] .93-5| 80.7 
Boys| 45) | 4: | 34.) 43 | 39%| 23 | 24.) 90 l)@eusieemes 
ab de at Girls | ..-37 20 29 93...)228 22 22 28 26. 245 
as aD Both 82 61 63 7 al m7, 45 46 57 51 548 
Number meaner | Boys | 251 228 | 204 | 227 186 | 209 | 234 | 196 | 210 | 216.1 
tardy nor ab-< Girls] 284 | 253 | 244 |216 | 205 | 217 | 242 | 224 | 253 | 237.6 
Sen tee fo sas | Both} 535 A8r 0 448 F449 391 | 426 | 476 | 420 | 463 | 453-7 
Number of tru- } Boys} 26 pie a 3 6 9 i 13 153 
aiciien < Girls | I 10 ©!-|* "<0 ° 2 o fo) fo) 13 
Fe ay Prices ! Both 27 51 42 I 3 8 Q 12 13 166 
Number of half ,) Boys 421 685 | 971 | 806 |1279 | 819 | 418 | 535 | 243 6177 
days lost by ~ Girls} 512 |1248 |107q [1106 |1745 |1191t | 944 | 714 | 390 8934 
SICKNESS ne oes =< | Both 933 '1933 !2050 !1612 13024 Il2o10 |1362 I124q | 633 | 15111 























































































































































































































Reported sickness daily kept 42 pupils out of school. 
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URBANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS FOR TEN YEARS. 


Items. 


Yearly enroll- pele 
TTLOUUICS 77 os sete asels Both 
Boys 

Average month- Girls 
ly enrollments Both 

2 : Boys 
Average daily Giri 
attendance.... Both 
Pr ct. av.daily at- { Boys 
tend comput’d- Girls 


onav. mthenr/{ Both 


Number of ate Boys 


Girls 

INCSS Spe, wee Both 
Number neither ( Boys 
tardy nor ab-< Girls 
SONIC teers Both 
Half days lost { Boys 
by sickness Girls 
om PO ta 
Number in grad- Boys 
uating class Girls 
g -+ (Both 


Number of tru- Boys 
avietes Girls 
Both 


eeeer eres 














1890 | 1891 


381 

394 

meas, 
319 7 
336.1 
655-8 
286 9} 334-2 
2094 6) 356.1 
581.5) 690.3 
89-8} gt.o 
87 6) 90.3 
88.6) 90.7 


427 
448 
875 








367 3 
394-1 
761.4 




















176 
Bs 
309 
160.0 
184.0 
344-0 
4743 
7933 
11776 
































— 
Ir 
10 
21 


94 
4 o 3 
97 


























1894 


500) 


986 


/ 406.6 
395-1) 425-1 
831.7 








| 16120) 12555 


4 


12 





8) 







1895 | 1896 | 1897 | 1808 








579| 613 
564] 624 
1143) 1237 


593). 553 
51I| 544 
1014] 1097 
436.2) 451-3) 458 0) 475-2 
431 6) 435-1| 466.1] 504.4 
867.8) 886.4] 924.1) 979.6 











394-7| 405-0] 405 8] 426.2 
386.5] 388 7] 410.6] 452.8 
781.2| 793-7| 816 4| 879.0 





90-5} 89 7} 88 6 
89-5] 89.3) 88.1 
go.o} 89.5] 88.3 
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INSTRUCTION. 
































| 
colt OM OSH HY! 2S by © to A WD) tS) bp a 
Bole Ee Ss /8|s\ Blacise 5 ais ipleSe| =|) BT] 
Saja S/BRF a agi oa P | S/F Ea 83/2) 4/0 3/2 S 
OSS O Ooops) Cust e eles S| lool alm 2 
5/8] lol 2 > o / | ou SIT Yo] lo|" | Slo] Sp 
BB oS 81° SI8 lS |Bl0)° |) 2 |4] Shs 
Studies. ai: (eiSISislais Sola: [Reel s) Se) I=: je /O als ja) 2 | 
sl: [ai” |S) 3}@)% oq/ 2]: olf. 2) py: jw: 8) (8/0 jal g 
re ed ae C=) PA 25 SB): eT |: BIOS): |S: 
oa ila ht OWe Ts be leats seve ts bo oie : 
. . . epie mi: . eo|e . S/o]: 
: < Sea eae ae: 
@|: ; ; a) 
|: a 
iota hGn eg oe eee 78473 67\6s0l48 s7'7!4a8lso.6as7ls0'46 5651 68).. Bull cal ereel deletes Shekel LOO: 
Spelling .,........ 2362,71/. .|67.5048)57 5749 48,50,62 57 50.46 BOGE leelvte allan este atte Mee ROaS 























Dictionary ....... ine : . (48 50 62/57/59'46,108)..|..|.. Beh Tic aheatis tach gO 
Word Analysis... Aes ae ay LA ee Merah tele oll Oss ecal| stellexe Gli ealerecat ca leer ely, 
Penmanship..... 23178 a1 by 67 50.4857 57 G0 48\s0.62 57159:40,108]..|..|.. sel srais Pastels: > 907 
Language a eee 20 62 71 67, 6750.48 57 57.4948 50.62 BS FiSGAOl sie «|< .s[lare lots SAT ascii aetee Oro 
PSH WIMN Os... oes 23 78 71 6767 50 48157 57,40 48 50,6256 59 46 BO|s.<l| evelete rated horeale tents 044 


Arithmetic .:..... 237871 67,67/50'48|57 57 49 485062'56,59 46] 56)51)..|.. Se a (eae to trict cee 1047 















































Geography .....-. 12|.. : - +|57/49 48 5062/5659 46 BOTs el <« Se Pee eee le Olen @OLO. 
Vocal Music..... s!23,7871 67167 50 48157 57.48.48 50,62 57\50 46 Bol eilecta CPA ale oe ira 1007 
Oe . .|78 71 67/67'43 48157 55.47.4044. 50155.40.27| 50'40)..|.. = Bes Sle 879 
Eng. Grammar... Al--[--[--]e-]ee[e-fee[ee[-feefee]e-fee[- fe 5651)70).. r 5 Etendes 181 
Wes stiStory....... EON sa oa ltelsete tl alle dtaralis-cfe(TAi5O 401) SOIT! veils « 71\4 PS anctise 307 
AOU POBITION|...|.2|.<hs a}. [os |vo|--fesfealarlee|ectes|oalas|osels l66/oc Ese ea pee 66 
Bookkeeping ..... wafecfecfan[ee[ee]esfeefeefecfes|asfecfecfeclestescleefeefeel Lap]. | 25 lectelee 28 
PeMe@tOriG...- 1... pate sete cela slowhe sth Clecfarede shoots | cies he 2B lah ct bail Pe) ee (ee 
Eng. and Am. 3° we 
Literature...... lab apraentastce|a ele efodtenfoefootnef- e]- ofc]. farina ®lm]. | a at 
Latin Gram. and 4/<. ie 
Lessons......... wsfeclelecfenesles[es| [e=leo]esfoclor|elesteoole |e 159 B15 |--|99 50 
eri ETOSe ......|.. 9 oe) Or Be a an Ge ie oe ee Ae oo Be od aoe oe We ee 
RAP Ter Ys 50.0 PEM ale teate dnaateclnateefnelaelomlonle alm elecf2dtalO|..) eo} 1. 24 
MOET ON fie. a cass ss. vafesfeefesfoclestefec|e |. s[esfesfeefe[ecleefeeefeefe of2gi™| ol. | his ; 24 
SS (cil i te ere ae Pails dasha tama ei deche stot actsslvapenils siase| 2 cths [40 Cv @dsclol "| mbceslicsh 20 
Phys. Geography)..|.. Pe ate e heads abode Spe Aa selele anoles tte ct cet co |< <d Bahay aut 
BORED. occ ex ere -+-' Panic Siete elecdgSiutal a epoebs-ate.c)= ates] acest fA. 41 Tes} Sle P54 
ices Reece 17,47 71 50\60,50 48 57 53 49 48/50 57/57/59 46] 56.51)..|../ 5°92 ae PITTS! <1LO37 
IDOLOS F-. cocctiac. Pek eh ase ett e lc Abend dle lay ]e<lew'efella te OT] es (s-1O4 Se |.) LOlasp-- 26 
Nat. Pirosophy | Falhevdllias rs een eed eel be Leng dls ey 
PANG DEA hin tieieists ace Srl el sal ect aa ec [BIBL Jo 5 78|.. .|34| 112 
Plain Geometry..|..|..|.. PO d.- Hy) @ 198)|.<-[.5. 38 
Solid Geometry..|..|.. (OPS), 16} [r8)...) 7] 25 
Trigonometry....}..|- Se hea tee Ble: ahsabes £e 
Chemistry... ... ri «121 @l.-|0)] ee |--| 22)..| 22 
Civil Government. .|. Jo/2 fr4rs| S|. 14 
General History. eet ala lag |: 47 
History of the O|4 

LOPES Oe ers a Pelcierellie St oraihe cs Aitereiheteilieceltenifevel= chi telerenfior ets (a ci\¢, sill, )\e. r9/ 5 |. 1Q 
Greek History...|..] |..|..)..]..[s-{--[eefee[eefe-[ee]e-fee[e-feeefe efectos TH Oto, vk ahenkO 
Seriptute History|,.|..}.-)-2)--).].2[esfe-leofeo[-s[eoteefe cde. feoefefeede. Es an Raed C48 Oe ee ae 
Roman History..|..|..|..]..|..[..Je-[e-[eo}..feefeefe ofa fe -fee[eeele efectos 16 mttaer acdee DO 
PS RIS SCOG Yoh. 1s lo cly}s cls ole oleulanfea[s-[cclsalenlecloclecelssfactas 16 Sats Ops te EO 
Miscellaneous 

TRCACIN Oy clare ors 16 
MAO EAY oye cin <c.c,0'51s Be eCeersipera le el acalaral atieres| Gacticts lereil ede tieiahae level stetallte Il are ate ie Selseroles lee GO 
(TOP MIANS oot oes. cee Rae PERRO eS cal mnt cAneE TONIC cle oiotell sve ltaetiicrel[is el ZO ee 1 oleeerallioge 70 
Eremete Draw- 5 B 

2 Saas COlaceieeiet 2 

fy pawritinis and 

Shorthand, Bsa 
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COMPARATIVE AGES (JUNE, 1898). 











Boys.|Giris: Both. 

































































. 4 2 Zia 

Departments. g 5 z - a S 

Bist s ia} & 

=f ct un tle ct 

as si | 

| nm |. | @ 
High School Gnclhudinge Sth) oradey or cnc vices thes eis: se nee 16| 9-6|r6\r1 .6|16|r0.6 
Second Grammar—Mr,. Wamso7th orade. v3. 1.<als ae sca ees aeeen 14/10 4/15] 2.2|15| 0.0 
Kirst Grammar—Mrs. - julian, j6th, Stade, ois. 2..2 ess soar 13\10.5/14| O.0/13/11.2 
Third Intermediate, II— Miss Taylor, 5th grade.................. 13} 7-8/3} 3-3)/13|10-8 
Third Intermediate, I—Miss Glasco, 5th prade.................... I2|\I1.4/13| 2.4/13| 1-0 
Second Intermediate, 4th Ward—Mr. Hissong, sth & ath grade|r2| 6.312) 3.9112) 5-4 
Second Intermediate, I, 3rd Ward—Miss Showers, 4th grade....|r211.112) 3.5\12| 8.0 
Second Intermediate, II, 3rd Ward—Miss Weber, 4th grade...... 12} 2.2/11| r.2\11| 6.3 
Second Intermediate, 2nd Ward—Mr. Myers, 4th grade.......... r1| 4.8/11| o.2ir1| 2-3 
First Intermediate, 4th Ward—Miss Hess, 3rd grade............ to} 8.6)10] 5.7\10| 7-4 
First Intermediate, 3rd Ward—Miss Boggs, 3rd grade........... Io] 7-7|10| 6.3|10] 7-0 
First Intermediate, 2nd Ward—Miss Vanderveer, 3rd grade...... gfr.3| g10.5| o/t0-9 
Second Primary. 4th Ward—Miss Heller, 2nd grade.............. g| 1-8] 9} 0.7] of 1-3 
Second Primary, 3rd Ward—Miss Dunn, 2nd grade........ + one g| 0-9, 9 0-7] g 0-8 
Second Primary, znd Ward—Miss McClain. 2nd grade............ 811.6} 811.8] Bizr-7 
First Primary, 4th Ward— Miss Lemon, 1st grade................ 7| 2.1| 7| 4.0] 7| 3-0 
First Primary, 3rd Ward—Miss Kiler, rst grade.................. 7| 2.6 7| 5.0] 7| 3-© 
First Primary 2nd Ward—Miss Barr, 1st grade...... 0.12. 25+ 7| 6.4) 7| 6.4] 7| 6.4 
Number Four—Miss Mary Conaway, Ungraded.................. 11} 8.4110! o.4|10} 6.4 
‘The School, asia whole... ods ax che Se om tee sees ys eae eee 11| 7-7\11| 6.g|111 7.4 

Pupils Never Enrolled in Our Schools Before This Year. 

B|O)\ wo 
g| 5] 2 
aoln| > 
High School . fw: 5. teiers Aula ceva aca slomiathn as hag eeia ans hed ate lohan seme ieee 72"| rar los 
Seventh Year ois. ov icctins cad ac'vnds,oc7: 10% | new seee nein isreinie epkiens Cee 5 |. Sy) 28 
Sixth -Vears F5< oi. venne isles tei s © eyelash eSte dle, is tstaed chetiataie iia eteeey oii eh ae ele! 
Fifth *Year—Miss ‘Taylor: co .ccfecd aie wid es.nas0’ acaitisleinte wlolelci.h eter ois pacers eee 2/| 2 
Fifth Year—Miss Glascos... 05.35. ..n5 oe baica acacia op sie | cn iielne see Sues 
Fourth Year—Miss Showers. >}... 00.4. <s «ns s tua ebeles hs, Be 7 fl Wee be 
Fourth yeat—Miss ‘Weber 225 5.), oss anes Seas a as wie ee eine on 20) Go a 
Fourth Year—Mri Hissonge ws. s< |. cwscs oes saiahu bins ou cele each ene eee 2h eal aos 
Fourth. Year—Mr “Myers n osn oe a. bss sas sales Slee es See eae on eee eee 6). Girre 
Third Year—-Miss Boggs sj... ss Sic sss seu siese went sere alts aie eee eee goss St ees 
Third Year=—Miss -Vanderveer 520 2. 6 a6 ac semi sews wiclolcios ato eee nt Tl ag RS 16 
Third Year—Miss Hess .< .s..5ase9 9 one ney saab eons linen he ae Ce «eos 23 oe 
Second ‘Year—Mis8s> Duntl: 5... ysssedew suns cvisie's bulne oS q baum ene» eases 2{ 93 
Second Year—Miss McClain iin. 5 07 niin urasn e¥ale) ohh Siesvarett,s, ora giclai ain eee 3 ieneiers 
Second Year—-Miss Heller 2.1. si cece sens ctcals + sices ties qialem on)e Meher eae 4.) sages 
First Year—Miss Kiler st. 2.) iccctes cstaeals te tyeiceetyse sw olds Wiel, el nae eee eee 20 | 22} 42 
Hirst -“Year—Miss “Barrie sie saprce slegitio atv As-4 axles als 6 uieield rete Reta 28 | 26 | 54 
First Year—Miss Lemon iici's os'ciets csc o'ele oy ste. )oiovs,eyoia pogesd = Lesher ela faint oes pee 24] 231 57 
N umber FOU Rice ocleos mp lone s aye 4 soba crates ey cial vistehaniate pale SiS ements eo eee t4] S9isieeas 





13% |143 |274 
NUMBER OF PUPILS THAT NEVER ATTENDED ANY SCHOOL BEFORE THIS YEAR. 











Second Yeat—Miss Dunn sian ole «= odeang les elvis aleisie diets tk fclgcualetefer aatl eee eS |e 
First- Year—Miss -Kiler hs vias cco peas sie tees ene faci etaesait oe etd eee en 20 | 18 | 38 
First Year—Miss “Bart..0. So5.27.0 ck oa a sa ~ «ue aides bat ots 2 ete a Oe ee 22 | 20} 42 
First. Yeat=Miss Lemon), na. oP insite eon cies 9s ps ew wi cle w el eta 20 | 21 | 4I 
Number Our ics oie siesdis awe sistas ism « spsdhnca. bo clea Olatre falta ero rele ola ele ae nee eRe 

62 | 61 |123 
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BIQ ORS SSIS BI SiSi5) 0) 02) a8) 8) 8 
mle scree leltle sig sta) 2a) S 77) a 
O. Bla led tee ee BIB IB B18) 8/8]: & 
8 te TP Siw wef |e aitcalifaahs : a 
OIB8'B|. 1° ee te Ce Aa An fe Jao Lm fos fo | : 3 
PB Ral eals < ae)S As eae : 
> [ot oF feel 4 s. aa | al 
Years. alolPik aaa PFs sass. 
BERRA Sela key ie 
ars]: |: [EIB Bat pg SLES S/S] ale 
lB ls |: [Rog | |S |e SIS log jag fag | 
RIA Cd salieri lise tue aliialiec Ee tek esi 
eu Be Pals Metres fafete (et: 
log |? |: : 
s USS, 
gt years of age and more } on 2 owe eee ee diy sine eit aisp'|'s 5xilinet ives live Swaillessil€sepiaacilissallscalllesiace ; 
Between 20 years and ar. J BOYS) 2)--)--)se)-+/e)- E: 
) Girls 4ivee|ere| seers eee lene lane 4 6 
Between 19 years and 20. {ee 3" cient gh ed a : 
: 3 
Between 18 years and 109. ; as < s "3 . 
| | 
Between 17 years and 18 eons Hy Bie weare a ¥ 
Between 16 years and 17. } pee = él | | ner sek a Be 
| | ee 32, 
Between rs years and 16. } Bee 26 8 3 ee iy eas : ‘4 85 
Between 14 years and rs. { enh a A 3 ‘| A ; 2 Pigs I et r i ‘a a 
Between 13 years and 14.) Boys, 1 6) 7) 7) 9) 6| 8| 6 3) 2) 2|...| x]...). 2} 60) 
¥ Girls} 1) 2)rz Si Bele Liecuahenc||ssilaeteeslh Ts 1] 32) 92 
\ Boys|----| 1] 8} 814) 9} 5] 9 3] x) 2} z.-|---} = I 63} 
Between r2 years and 13. | Gitls wje--| 51221 7| 8| 6) 4] 3] 4| x al xl-. I 58 rat 
. Boys «| 5) 7) 5|2L} 8} 5) 5 1] 2} | x 56 
etween ars and 12.5 ROY | | 3| 3 | 
head etd ee | Girls -| 5| 4} 5] 9} 8} 4) 5] 5] 2] 2]--] 3)- 2| gl 597] 1x3 
Between so years and 11 ) Boys [roa]-e-] 51 3] 5.2 6} 9) 8} 2] 2) 3)---]---| z} 1} 56] 
*) Girls --| 5| 4] 4.10] 7] | 7] | 2| 2| II---|- 53 10g 
r Boys)-+ 1|---|..-| 3} 8] grojr2} 5) 6] x] z/ 3]---| So) 
Poe end r0.. 4 Goue Beis glighty dl Gccieaitel ah sl at a PelRer 
Between 8 years and 9... / Boys s[eesjers|ere]eee] 2] 1) Ofrorrz) 8) 4) 5] 6) tT) 54) 
. Girls I] I} I...) 615) Oz} 2] 3) 3] 3} 55) Too 
; | Boys --.{ I] x} 2} 6) 6lxzx3/r2|--| 52! 
Between 7 yea’s and 8... | Girls}... -| 2| 7] 3] olt6iz7/z5| 2] 7x) 123 
Between 6 years and 7... ae a paps af : aa i 
Unclassified-not report’d ! yeh : - 5 coh ibe i a ve 
ser lewel eel see lene pairs: wesleerleewloee| orl eeel ene wenleselove | 
Petals Vente 84 29 30 31 36.31 37 3027 26,28 30 3027/24/34: 34 38 7| 613) 
miersies eg ae Cr rl siribi2di20\34 23 26/25 20. 22:24/29 27:32 28/33/35137/40 16) 626) 
199 53 56,65 59)57/62 50,49 50)57|57,02)55|6769,71|78)23/1239 1239 
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URBANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


RECORD OF THE GRADUATING CLASS. 





























































































































QO N eo) >| DIA a BB ite be 
S|alslelele| ale) elels Be) é ae? 
a iol slalzl| Sl el Ble | el eee oe 
= i) hae aed 2: se wile te 
Sle lsl mit el Sle] 218 |3| Sls | | ee 
Studies. Pi e/Blolm/ 2] S/S] FlalS/213) el oe 
an ee a ° SOS | om | Sh ee 
oe . =} | = a w oy * i) 4) % La | i n 
oO oO 2 e) . ‘ =") 5 : et = 
a Pa a Re a0 Oe tar ere te si?) g 
. . . . - . . . + oO . co . 
Pte paddy? p-2 )t) So ge 
; 2 : : : : : ; | ; 2 4 = 
Readings tis oem aee 97 | 94 | 88 | 88 | 87 | 86| 87 | 85 | 87 | o8 | 87 | 97 | 88 | 92 | 79 | 94 
Spelling .. -++| 76 | 79 | 86 | 99 | 98 | 90) 96 | 92} 96 | 79 | 97 | 81 | 97 | 84| OF | 94 
Word Analysis . -++-| 70. | 93 | 86 | 85 | 74 | go*| 80 | 83 | -84 | 83 | 86) 93°) 87.) Cra oui 
Penmanship s+. 89 | 82 | 80 | 83 | 86] 86| 85 | 83 | 87 | 84 | 84 | go | 82 | 93 | 76] 7 
English Grammar.| 71 | 77 | 79 | 78 | 81 | 87 | 82 | 78] 74 | 84 | 78 | 84] 85 | 76] 74 | 70 
English Composi- 

tlODi wee pa abe Tae 75 | 71 | 88| 83] 75] 90} 87] 82] 87 | 73 | 82 | 82} 88 | 70 | 78 | 79 
GE0STADN Ye ae os <0 86 | 77701 771|77|90| 77] 82| 79} 92 | 80| 77 | 86] 72 | 8r | 97 
Aritmeti¢ «ih. ies .- | 84 | 77.] 841 79 | g2 | 84.| 78 | 76 | 87 | 80) 72 | 84993) eae 
pris feito Draw- 

eer OSA too | 69 | 80 | 70 | 81 | 95 | 93 | 70} 95 | 99 | 78 | 86 | 99-| 84 | 79] 75 
Object Drawing....| 92 | 72 | 72 | 86 | go | 84] 85] 90] 94 | 88 | 94 | 92] 90] go | 80} 86 
Advanced Drawing 

(Optional) <...¢... g2 | 72 | 76] .. 175 | 00] 95 | 84] 75 | 93 | «<9 88 |) S25 Bauiee go 
Book-Keeping ..... 72 | 83 | 80 | 85 | 82] 92 | 79 | 8x} 88 | 82 | 796] 80 | 92>) 72 Pyoln gs 
U.S History 70 | 76|77| 77|72| 88] 81 | 80} 76] o2 | 8 | 76 | 93 | 75 | 79 | 82 
RRC PODIG ain as nese 79 | 87 | 88 | 80| go} 89 | 74 | 85 | 87 | 83 | 88 | 78 | 89 | 81 | 70 | 83 
English Literature! 82 | 86 | 86 | 87 | 91 | ot | 77 | 88! go| 85 | 87 | 82 | 95 | 86] 7o| 8x - 
Latin Grammar & 

LESSONS nee ve 70 | 71 | 73 | 72 | 80] 85 | 85 | 70) 72] 75 | 7o| 72 | 84) yo) 76) 7x 
Latin Prose Com- 

POSTLIOM fan, eee Ss 701,71 | 71 | 71 | 70 | 89 | 70] 70] 77 |.73.| 72 | 7o |S2)) gre gon ege 
Caesars fi Senstens -- | 97 | 92 | 74178 |05| 70}| 70} 88 | 88 | 8r | 84 | ore egmsieaeiees 
CICeTOw Grn, pee e ete oe go | 72 | 78 | 721 7x | 88| 71 | 75 | 82 | 77 | 721 70 | 834 gael gemess 
Mireille sricsten ges 2» | 70 | 78 | 7o| 78 | 82] 7z | 72) 78 | 77 | Jo | 77 1 7o og Re geo 
Phys. Geography..| 70 | 74 | 73 | 73 | 78 | 82| 721|70|] 77|75 | 73171 | 8t | 79 | 75 | 75 
Botany ses sees. 75 | 8x"| 83 | 8z | 73:| 92 | 8: | 79 | 83°} 73 | 87 | 75.) 90m) Womemeumenen 
Physicidiyeis's, .s 77175 |76| 76|90| 90] 73]71]| 80| 75 | 86 | 76] ot | 7x | 78 | 88 
ZOO1OLT & soe ane 75 | 73 | 83 | 78 | 85 | 89 | 80] 73] go | 88 | 75 | 78 | 87 | 70 | 88 | 83 
peek Jags 

and Chemistry ../ .. | 70| 75 | 71 | 79] 71 | 71 | 70| 76| 73 | 75 | 73 | 83 | 81 | 77| 79 
Algebras since. suews 70 | 72 | 72) 72|-70| 88| 78! 71 | 76.| 77 |-7o | 72). 96" 7au7ormege 
Plane Geometry.../ 77 | 70 | 73 | 72 | 72| 94 | 77|73| 77 | 81 | 75|79| 92 | 75 | 70| 70 
Solid Geometry...| 70 | 70] 70 | 70/71 | 94 | 71 | 70] 74 | 87 | 70| 70} 89 | 8r | 88} 70 
Trigonometry 

(plane) ..,........ 70 | 73 | 761 73) 79197] 70! 72 | 78170 | 71 | 74 )105 | 63) gon ego 
Civil Government.| .. | 77 | 73 | 70 | 81 | 86| 70| 70] 71 | 70] 70| 71 | 86 | 70 | 76} 72 
General History...| 77 | 73 | 70 | 83 | 77 | 84 | 76|75]| 78| 70 | 82 | 73 | 88| 72 | 78 | 87 
History of the East} 70 | 70 | 76 | 79 | 79 | 90 | 70|70| 89] 93 | 77 | 75 |t00 | 72 | 75 | g2 
History of Greece.| 72 | 70 | 86 | 76 | 83 | 77 | 79] 80| 83 | 80 | 78 | 73 | 87 | 73 | 76! 73 
History of England} 73 | 78 | 81 | 79 | 85 | 95 | 70| 78| 84 | 78 | 77 | 72 | 96 | 73 | 8x | 78 
Miscellaneous 

Reading... / 4: /0:. -- | 79 | 76] 75 | 83 | 85 | .- | 80] 80] 85 | 87 | 76 | 88 | 77 | 74 | BE 
Scripture ashok 73 |70| 78) 9t | 77.| 92] 89] 75] 79] 76 | 90| 72] 93 | 75 | 84] 2 
Roman History....| .. | 78 | 89 | 70 | 8: | 82| 73 | 76] 85 | 82 | 79 | 74 | 06 | 72 | 76] 77 
Vocal Music.. 82 | 72 | 86 | 8x | 86] 86] 72] 89] gr | go | 70] 91 | 7o| 70} Jo} 78 
Domestic Science... 97 | 96 | 95 | 96] -- | 95] 96] 94] 97] 96 | 97/97] «+ | «= femme 
German (rst year) : 

(Optional) 25.4 4 88 eeu hue BOS re 87 

em a 
Age atcommece- lymymlymymymlymy mlymly mymymymymiymymy m 

Taal Drees son Se 18-5 21-6)18-1 18 - 18-9 16-6 17 9|18-ro0\19 6\17-11/17-4| 19 |18 917 5|18-3| 19 |18-10 

Crodential ico: tn «ian Cer Dip'Dip Dip Dip'Dip' Dip'Dip Dip Dip Dip Dip Dip Dip!Dip' Dip 
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COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMME. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, FRIDAY, JUNE I0, 1898, 7:45 P. M. 


Muwe—Grand March— Wagner... oi c.c sc sece cece genes’ K. P. Band 
kN Se SSR ate oo Sy pict ae ne ee Rev. J. F. Wohlfarth 
See OMIUILY WONG reete fs i elo ele be Pe eae Chorus and Band 
Salutatory and Oration--Why Should I Desire a College Education? 

RM OE EAS Peay te osc SF, oie ws ee. wie's meses webs George R. Samson 
ttre the Catacombs... 2... ee cee wees tere ones Coralie Daniels 
moore ese wing in Our Schools .). 0.2. ices ele ees ead Zoa Gorman 
ERTL AZ C0 So, o's bk oe oie tins Tee Sc Dawe ees. Rachel Loeb 
emer tte irast Eleven Years... 0... icc eee caees Harriet Howe 
REE Me A tin eine eos wines OA Sada nie Se ct adlyaje gee + K. P. Band 
MERE RT WICC Piers ews o's six ie gg eh iin Vow eee Gee Florence Shaw 
EE eenERETEID ATIC APUG: cs. i's ou a oss ae 8 gions cclae oe 8 ere dee Ada Davis 
Oration—Foreign Immigration Should Be Restricted. . Richard Marriott 
eetone- i nathe- laboratory 2s... f...kcdc ete aee se Katheryn Siefferman 
Music—Bridal Chorus—-Wagner ..............200008: Chorus and Band 
Music—O Hush Thee, My Baby—Arthur E. Sullivan........ Glee Club 
eeeeMReee LUT DUS: UN UNI... 02 csi ios sc ow ois oe ee else ale eW es os John Barr 
Pirern Ome Education. «0. jssie vce cede cece ee cook Millie Wollenzien 
SMI OICSLIC ES CIENCE. 7 dat hie tai wes ne aus oom cub ate o's Anna Riley 
Oration—Some Illustrations and What They Teach...... Edith Johnson 
Music—Lightly May the Boat Row—-L. S. Leason..... Girls’ Glee Club 
Peau memember the Maine 02.5... vce eo clades Thomas Noble 
ee rev TEs AT Witty ose staesk cos ass Shee s vows peti Nellie Hubbard 
Oration and Valedictory--Rounding the Curve......... Agnes Holmes 
Perecntanon a, Certificates and Diplomas.... .c.66 ccc ts ees ee ewes 

Dy ee eee Dr. J. E. White, President Board of Education 

Dismissal. 
WORK DONE. 


Instead of printing the Course of Study as we should like to have 
it in the several departments, we give what has been done in the 
schools and, as nearly as may be, in the language of the teachers in 
charge. 


FIRST PRIMARY—SECOND WARD—FIRST YEAR—MISS BELLE BARR. 


READING—A Class, Harper’s First completed. Second, 20 lessons: 
B Class, First—Part I, completed: Part II, read but not reviewed. C 
Class, (Spring entries), script lessons from the board (first work of the 
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year, also). Three months given to reading script—no print. Child 
learns to recognize words at sight, to read phrases and sentences. Words 
used are taken from the first pages of the reader — hence the pupil can 
read several lessons as soon as he takes his book. Word and sentence 
methods with some phonics. Aim, first, a quick recognition of words, 
then expression of ideas through words. Devices—lists pronounced 
quickly; words written, and quickly erased; pupils erase selected words; 
One pupil points out while another pronounces; teacher uses pointer; 
one child writes a sentence, another reads; words pronounced from the 
last toward first; words used in sentences; spelled with open books, etc. 
Incentive—to learn well a good lesson; Reward—it has been learned; 
some spelling matches; number competitions, and a daily chance for a 
head-mark. Thus all see who is at the front in the different brances. 
A strong incentive in written work is the privilege of taking work home 
“to show mamma.” 

NuMBER Work. .Number 1-10. Combinations and _ resolutions. 
Objects used at first and when needed through the year. Counting to 
100 by 1’s, 2’s, 5's, 10’s...Roman letters to L. Appleton’s Numbers 
Illustrated—A class to page 72 and reviewed. B class to page 72. 
Figures, signs and names of numbers learned and written. 

PENMANSHIP. . Vertical... Small letters learned, written on slates; 
words and sentences. written., Capitals used as good usage requires. 
Paper taken and kindred. work thereon. Changes from print to script. 

DRAWING. ._Designs based on square and circle. Directions of 
special teacher carried out. 

Music. Scale learned; reading from staff; followed instructions of 
special teacher. First year’s work in the Manual (Model Course); rote 
songs learned. 

SEWING. Kindergarten sewing-cards, under direction of special 
teacher. 
SPELLING. Words spelled with open books; letters learned, words 
spelled without books; oral and written. 

LANGUAGE. Oral; stories reproduced; sentence ideas; kind of sen-. 
tences. Beginning and closing of each kind. Nouns, singular and 
plural, general rule for forming. Use of is, are, was, were, have, has, 
saw, ran, there, those, etc. 

GENERAL Exercises. Talks on physiology, Nature Study, flowers, 
leaves, birds, and other animals. Literature—several poems memorized, 
a part of Hiawatha committed, stories told and reproduced. 


— 


FIRST PRIMARY—THIRD WARD—FIRST YEAR—MISS AUKEKA KILER. 


READING. A Class. Harper’s First completed: to page 65, Harper’s 
Second In Numbers Illustrated read from p. 29 to p. 105. B&B Class, 
Harper’s First completed and reviewed, supplementary reading from 
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little classics. In Numbers Illustrated, read from p. 29 to p. go. C Class, 
Harper’s First from p. 7 to p. 75 and reviewed; in Numbers Il]lustrated 
from p. 29 to p. 72. 

NATURE Stupy, LITERATURE, &c. September: Squirrel, day and 
night, morning glory, Japanese and Chinese children, horse, cow. 
October: Mother butterfly’s baby, cocoons, the bee and her workshop, 
swallow, Columbus day. - Movember: Life of Puritan children, first 
Thanksgiving, log cabin, Indian boy and girl. December: One bear 
family, seed babies, blanket, Mollie Cotton Tail, the carpenter, stories of 
the Christ-child. Sanuary: Eskimo land, Agoonack and Sipsee, story 
of the seal, otter, winter birds, five little foxes. Mebruary.: Children of 
Revolutionary days. Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, St. Valentine, the 
dove. March: Wary woodchuck, pussy willow, robin, raccoon, blue 
bird, blue jay, oriole. Afri’: Meadow lark, seed babies, sugar land, the 
raindrop, clouds, rain, toad, earthworm. May. Analysis of tulip, pansy, 
snowball, lilac, Maud’s linen handkerchief, children of Cuba, Memorial 
day. Have read all the stories for children from Primary School and 
Primary Education, Nature’s Myths and Stories (Flora J. Cooke), Norse 
Gods and Heroes (Annie Klingensmith), Danish Fairy Tales (Hans 
Christian Andersen), German Fairy Tales (Grimm), Fables and Folk 
Stories (H. E. Scudder), Whiter than Snow and Little Dot (Mrs. O. F. 
Walton), ‘sop’s Fables, What Annie Saw (Lucie D. Welsh), Some 
Bird Friends, Story of Buds, Bible Stories, Historical Stories, many 
stories from the children’s own books brought from home. 


PENMANSHIP. ° Vertical. First exercise in the morning. Letters 
or words made very slowly, each movement noted; work of each pupil 
examined and criticised. 

DrRAwING. As the special teacher directed. The object drawn 
line by line upon the board as later it is to be reproduced on slates and 
paper. 

Music. As the teacher directed. First year’s work in Model 
Manual. 

_ SEwinc. As the. special teacher directed. Kindergarten cards, 
threading needle, pricking, stitching with colored yarns, &c. 

_ ExpLanations. In reading, new words spelled and lesson read as 
a whole as a first recitation. A second recitation on the same lesson 
was given to sound and better spelling, and language work appropriate 
to the subject matter. 

At first the number was entirely from objects. After the 
books were introduced, the lessons were studied as_ reading 
lessons, new words and phrases learned, the lesson read, and terms ex- 
plained. In the succeeding recitations, the examples were read and 
answers given. The work in Science and Literature has been taken 
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almost entirely from “Primary School” and “Primary Education” of this 
year and last. We have head circles (head marks), rolls of honor, stars, 
WXc., as incentives and rewards. 


FIRST PRIMARY—FOURTH WARD—FIRST YEAR—MISS ALICE V. LEMON. 


READING. A Division. Harper’s First completed, two month in 
Second to page 62. Every lesson studied for new words; these spelled 
and pronounced, spelled by sound. The words of the lesson pronounced 
backwards and forwards, read by sentences and paragraphs; words 
spelled with closed books. Usually required two recitations for a book 
iesson. B& Division. About 200 words from the first pages of the reader, 
written and printed forms learned, required nearly four months. The 
First Reader then used and completed. From time to time brightest 
pupils advanced to A Division. 

NumBERS. A Division. Numbers Illustrated Parts I and II com- 
pleted and Part III to page 115, omitting five lessons that were too dif- 
ficult. Every lesson carefully reviewed, if difficult, re-reviewed. All 
examples solved on the board or on slates. For supplementary work 
used Sections I, II and III of Prince’s Arithmetic, Part I. B Division. 
Four months of oral instruction, this being given in cuch manner as to 
teach the new and unfamiliar words of Numbers Illustrated as far as 
Part III. When the pupils began using their books the words of the 
book were easily handled and the children were comparatively free to 
give attention to the thinking involved in the examples. This oral in- 
struction also embraced the snbject matter of Part I, a series of talking 
and illustrated exercises based upon the several number ideas and simple 
computations. This made Part II, with which the class began the book 
study, easily apprehended and pupils at once became interested. In 
Part I] every lesson was carefully looked over for zew things, the ex- 
amples were worked out with counters, the operations were indicated 
on slates or the board, the lessons were then read, and all lessons were 
frequently reviewed. All through the year necessary oral work 
preceded formal and book instruction. 

LANGUAGE. A part of the reading lessons. The kinds of sentences; 
how each begins and closes, name words, singular and plural forms, 
why some name words begin with capitals, action words. These dis- 
covered by pupils in their reading lessons and pointed out. 

PENMANSHIP. Letters seldom taken separately: reading lessons or 
number lessons, daily written on slates or paper. Drill in correct forms 
of letters and paragraphs. Every pupil specially instructed in the 
spelling and the writing of hisown name. When work was very good, 
or did the writer credit, the pupil was privileged to take it home. 

SPELLING, Words of the reading and number lessons spelled both 
by letter and by sounds. 
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Music. First year of the Model Manual and conducted as the 
special teacher directed. 

SEWING. Under the direction of special teacher and most of the 
work done in her presence. 

DRAWING. Under the special teacher’s direction. Simple designs 
and object work. 

PuysioLtoGcy. Part I, Stowell’s Primer of Health. The facts of the 
book were told to the school in story form and talked about. 


SECOND PRIMARY—SECOND WARD—SECOND YEAR—MISS ANNIE M'CLAIN. 

READING. A Division to p. 130, B Division to p. 82. Harper’s Sec- 
ond Reader. Odjects—To gather thought from the printed page. 2. Ex- 
pression. Preparation. New words, each spelled by letter and by 
sound, and marked diacritically; used in sentences, drills in rapid and 
correct sight pronunciations; natural tones aud rendering; trained to 
see as a whole, phrases and short sentences and give them; no drawling 
permitted. Faults corrected by leading pupils to a correct mental pic- 
ture of what he reads and to express his thoughts in an easy conversa- 
tional manner. Poems memorized. Pupils reproduce reading lessons 
in their own language. Credits given for all correct recitations and 
marked where all could see. Supplementary readings. Cats and Dogs, 
Friends in Feathers and Furs. Bow Wow and Mew Mew, German 
Fairy Tales, Danish Fairy Tales, Cyr’s Second Reader, Stickney’s 
Second Reader, Appleton’s Second Reader, Nature Stories (Burt), Na- 
ture Stories (Bass), Stories for the Kindergarten. Pupils encouraged to 
bring books from home and exchange one with another. 

SPELLING. Words taken from the other lessons and in addition to 
the regular exercise, a part of reading and language work. Od/ects— 
Sight recognition of the printed and written forms of the words in our 
vocabulary; to spell by letter and pronounce readily; to separate into 
elementary sounds and to combine sounds into words; to learn the 
names of the characters representing these sounds. Finally the assigned 
words written in the spelling blanks and graded. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical. Correct forms and spacing of small letters 
and capitals. Forms taught separately, in words, and in sentences. 
Spaced paper used and lead pencils. Once a month a selection is 
written, papers collected and graded and pupils informed as to improve- 
ment or failure. 

LanGuaAGe. How to Talk to p. 36. Odzect—Training in the proper 
use of the grade’s vocabulary. Nouns, singular and plural forms; four 
ways of forming plurals and much drill in changing these forms. 
Proper nouns. Sentences, how begun, proper terminal marks; practice 
in use of capitals; homonyms as found in daily lessons, use and spell- 
ings; contracted forms; correct use of a, an, is, are, was, were, has, have, 
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this, these, that, those, in sentences. Pupils correct common errors of 
speech; stories reproduced orally and in writing; pictures described. 
Best work copied for preservation. Book used the last month. 

NuMBERS. Numbers Illustrated. A Drvision to p. 132; B Division 
to p. 89. Addition and subtraction tables through 12, multiplication 
table through 6, Roman notation to C, original examples, rapid additions 
of columns, reading of numbers to 1,000. Rapidity of thought and com- - 
putation. Examples answered in complete sentences. 

DRAWING. Thirty-two designs planned and supervised by the 
special teacher. 

Music. Loomis’s Number 1 completed. Model Primer to p. 36, 
under instruction of special leader. 

SEWING. Planned and conducted by the special teacher. 

PuysioLtoGcy. Primer of Health to p. 74. The exercises were oral 
talks as the texts plans and suggest. 

Moras. Examples of politeness and moral instruction given as 
opportunity offered. 


SECOND PRIMARY—THIRD WARD —— SECOND YEAR-—MISS ELLA M. DUNN. 


READING. Harper’s Second finished. Harper’s Third to page 83. 

NuMBERS. A Division, Robinson’s Beginners top. go. B Division. 
Numbers Illusirated to p. 131. 

LANGUAGE. How to Talk to p. 7o. 

SPELLING. Words from reader and number book. New words 
worked out from known words and sounds. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical. Individual letters, words, sentences, 
stanzas. : 

DRAWING. Designs, objects, stories illustrated. Instructions of 
special teacher. 

Music. Loomis’s No. I completed. Model Primer to: p. 37: 
Special teacher. 

SEWING. Different stitches on canvas, bags, aprons, outlines of 
fruits, animals, leaves. Special teacher. 

PuHysi1oLoGy. Stowell’s Primer of Health to p. 70. Instruction in 
the form of talks, stories, &c. 

GENERAL Exercises. Scrence. Description, life and habits, of 
ant, bee, fly, earthworm, dog, cow, robin, blue jay, oriole. L#terature. 
Used as supplementary reading: Life of Lincoln, Life of Washington, 
Selections from Cyr’s Second and Third Readers, Little Daffydown- 
dilly. Life of Longfellow, poems: Evangeline, Hiawatha, Children’s 
Hour, Village Blacksmith, Excelsior, The Day is Dark and Dreary. 
Life of Whittier, poems: Barbara Fritchie, Robin, Bow-wow and Mew- 
mew, Boston Tea Party. Life of Louise M. Alcott, some selections 
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from her writings. Mzscellaneous Readings. Storiesread by the teacher 
or by the children; reproduced, sometimes orally, sometimes in writing 
Titles: Water Babies, Seveu Little Sisters, Each and All, Seed Babies, 
All the Year Round, Spring, Some Bird Friends, Fables and Folk 
Stories, Arabian Nights, Danish Fairy Tales, German Fairy Tales, 
Robinson Crusoe, Cat-Tails and Other Tales, In the Child’s World, 
Beautiful Joe, Sarah Crew, Bird’s Xmas Carol, Patsy, Snow Image, 
Miraculous Pitcher, History Stories—Pratt, Eggleston and Montgomery. 
Child’s Colonial History, Sea-Side and Way-Side, Stickney’s Second 
Reader, Stories of Miles Standish, William Penn, Pilgrims, Quakers, 
Witchcraft, Franklin, Columbus, Indians, Esquimaux. 

EXPLANATIONS. Tried to work out each step in every lesson, 
keeping in mind that every lesson changes in some wavy the current of 
the pupil’s life. Two aims—specific and ultimate. In reading, began 
with the language, new words fully understood, images and pictures, 
central thought and fitness of pictures to embody the theme. For in- 
stance, in Barbara Fritchie, gave all the pictures and for the time lived 
ideal patriotism. In language, the main purposes were: 1 To cause 
pupils to think about objects in a logical systematic way. 2. To cause 
pupils to acquire a habit of expressing thoughts in good, clear, forcible 
English: 1. Main line—Description of objects present. Order: 1. 
Selection of attributes. 2. Arrangement of attributes. 3. Thinking 
the object. 4. Setting forth the thought in language, oral or written. 
II. Incidental line. 1. Reproduction of stories—a. Pupil has read; b. 
He has heard the pupils or the teacher read— stories suited to the pupils, 
2. Correction of the child’s errors, oral and written. 


SECOND PRIMARY—FOURTH WARD—SECOND YEAR—MISS OPAL HELLER. 


READING. Harper’s Second completed; Thirg to p. 55. 

NumBers. A JDivision, Robinson’s Beginne s to p. 90. B Division, 
Numbers Illustrated to p. 141. 

LANGUAGE. How to Talk to p. 41. 

SPELLING. Words to reading, number and language lessons. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical. Words, letters, drill on forms. 

DRAWING. Designs in squares, vase forms, coffee-pot, bucket, 
basket, &c., under direction of special teacher. 

Music. Model Primer, under direction of special teacher. 

SEWING. Different stitches, bags, aprons, Wc., under direction of 
teacher. 

PHysi1oLoGy. Stowell’s Primer of Health. Talks about teeth, lungs, 
heart, stomach, narcotics. 

EXPLANATIONS. Aim—to aid the pupil towards a fuller self, a more 
abundant life, endowment and necessity determined the how. The idea 
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of realizing self through the phases of study was the prevailing purpose 
Minor aims, to have pupils know new words, numbers, manipulations, 
‘how to write as subservient to the higher. Program flexible. If an 
organ man and scarlet-clad companion, or the keeper of a grizzly enter- 
tained during the npon intermission, it was dificult and undesirable to 
shift attention for a healthful conversation about those animals. <A 
rainy day is a fit setting for The King of the Golden River. A steaming 
pair of stockings beside the stove occasioned a discussion of rainfall, its 
influence on vegetation, on the earth’s surface,and on man. A stopper 
forced from a bottle in which beans were soaking, pieces of slate thrown 
into the stove, windows covered with frost, a daily visiting mouse 
tempted to the coal box for crumbs from lunch papers, an.ugly dog 
bounding through the open door, a dandelion with a bee gathering its 
nectar. Fables, folk stories were presentedas work suggested. Care to 
select wisely, to have pupils grasp the contents. Meaning of vague 
word, sentence or paragraph developed as needed and without detri- 
ment to progress of thought or attention; picturing ofthe story enjoined, 
sometimes mentally, sometimes sketched on slate or board. Pupil an 
actor in the story, thus an intelligent reader or listener. Language 
taught in the light of the history of language. ‘Words are abiding 
things, whose origin, growth, decay, vanishing are more interesting 
than many a novel.” Difficult for pupils to grasp forms, as the possessive 
and number forms. The growth resulting in these forms traced as far as 
practicable. Spelling an openexercise. Any lesson of the day its basis. 
In arithmetic the processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
short division, liquid, lineal and time measures. Devices.—to secure 
unity of thought and purpose between teacher and pupils. The pupils 
formed in line at tap of bell, passed into building and room, seated them- 
selves with hands on desk in front; sat in middle of the seat, erect, 
shoulders back. Books taken by concerted movements; children pass 
to classes by numbers, books opened and closed as directed. Places 
fixed by counting andnumbers recorded. Privileges asked for by signs. 
Special freedom given to acts of kindness and politeness. The schoola 
community, an organization whose members were in business; hence 
regularity, promptness, harmony, honor, high resolve, were kept in 
plain view, and emphasized as manly characteristics. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE—-SECOND WARD—LOW THIRD YEAR—MISS JENNIE 
M. VANDERVEER. 


READING. A Divisron Harper’s Second finished. Third to page 107. 
B Division, Second finished. 

NumBeErs. A Division, Robinson’s Beginners, pp. 5-106.. B Division, 
Pp- 5-64. 

LANGUAGE. A Drviston, How to Talk to page 83. B Division, to p. 41. 
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SPELLING. Words in all text-books of the grade. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical. Copies furnished by teacher. 

DRAWING. Under direction of special teacher. 

Music. Model First Reader to page 60. Under direction of special 
teacher. 

PuysioLocy. Talks on proper kinds of food, effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. 

GENERAL EXERCISES. Every other day studied ‘Birds,’ Nature 
Study Publishing Co.’s Magazine; on aiternate days, a little work in 
science. The Cow—Conversations: What she gives us, what we should 
give her, parts or organs as teeth, stomach, hoofs, kinds of lips, how jaw 
moves, ruminating habit, observations reported. Chart of products. 
The sheep compared with cow, resemblances, what sheep give us. Few 
talks about the horse along the same lines. Kinds of grain. Azn—To 
teach the children to observe for themselves and to arouse an interest in 
animals and the other familiar things of the child’s daily life. Often 
these observations fall into regular order having a thoughtful connec- 
tion. . Literature. Studied Hiawatha, an excellent story to develop 
childish character, unselfish love for one’s own and others, courage, 
respect for age, kindness to animals. It interests through the customs 
and the feelings of Indians; the mythical appeals to the child’s imagina- 
tion. The story reproduced orally, in writing and in pictures. A/rscel- 
laneous Feeading. We had a circulating library of forty-nine books, given 
out every Friday to the children, besides eighteen books from the city 
library which we kept for three months. Besides these that the chil- 
dren took home and read, the following were read aloud to the school: 
Bible Story, Alice in Wonderland, Black Beauty, The Children of the 
Cold, Beautiful Joe, Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress to the World’s Fair, 
Daddy Darwin’s Dove Cote, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Swiss Family 
Robinson. 


EXPLANATIONS. eading. New words learned, pronunciation, ac- 
cent, sounds, definitions to suit uses in lessons and in pupils’ words. Re- 
production of lesson in pupil’s words, reading by sentences, paragraphs, 
individually and by concert. Selling. By sounds, by letters, syllabica- 
tion, oral, written. Arithmetic. Every conceivable method and device 
to keep pupils interested, square cards to show area; bundles of 1’s, 10’s, 
100’s for adding; foot rule for measuring; 45 combinations, adding by 
endings, by columns with reductions; problems involving groups of 
familiar fractions, 4%, %, %, dime, nickel, penny; number stories; mul- 
tiplication by 2, 3, 4 etc., table taught. No solution, simply results. 
Language. Drillin correct forms. Tried to stimulate accurate think- 
ing as a basis of correct expression. Errors corrected. Illustrative 
sentences from child’s work. Select such as stimulate and can be read- 
ly understood. Pupils write stories we call compositions, teacher cor- 
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rects, pupils rewrite. Jucentives. Credits given for perfect recitations. 
Circles for keeping at head of class during a recitation. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE—THIRD WARD—THIRD YEAR—MISS CASSIE BOGGS. 


READING. Harper’s Third. <A Drviston, pp. 80-286. B Drvision, 
pp. 1-220. New words written on tablets and marked diacritically ; 
spelled by letter and by sound. Lessons read by sentences and by para- 
graphs. Suitable definitions developed, learned and used. Lessons re- 
produced in pupils’ language. 

LANGUAGE. How to Talk, pp. 46-164. Words classified, as verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, pronouns. Forms, definitions, laws learned and 
used as suggested by text. Picture descriptions; reproduction of stories 
(oral and written) throughout the year. Drill in thinking, forms, neat- 
ness, diction. Note-book by each in which were written lessons from 
reader, language, geography, physiology and supplementary reading. 
Dictionary work a part of regular exercises, included spelling, marking, 
pronunciation, definition and kind of all difficult words. 

GEOGRAPHY. Scribner’s Geographical Reader. Part I completed 
New and difficult words written in tablets, marked, spelled by letter and 
sound, with definition suited to the context; lessons read by sentences 
and paragraphs and reproduced. Special study of Mississippi, Hudson> 
and Amazon rivers; great lakes; cold countries of the North; warm 
countries of the South; California, British Isles, and France. This work 
reproduced in writing. Maps of school room, school yard and Cham- 
paign county; towns, streams and railroads located; description of cli- 
mate, soil, surface, industries and productions developed and written. 

ARITHMETIC. Robinson’s Beginners’, pp. 57-161. Notation and 
numeration. Drills in adding, subtracting, multiplying and dividing 
abstract numbers. Oral and written analysis of concrete problems 
under each. Tables of measures and weights, practical problems under 
each subject. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, pp. 7-36. Oral and written work 
from the text, alternating with lists of words selected from other text- 
books. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical; correct analysis and spacing of all letters, 
separately, in words, sentences, paragraphs and stanzas. 

PrystoLoGy. Stowell’s Primer of Health. Oral lessons based on 
the text: Food exercise, digestion, circulation, organs of the body | 
bones, muscles, care of body, etc. Lessons reproduced orally and after- 
wards written in note-book. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. Several stories read to the school. Out- 
lines of the following placed on the board and the story of each written 
by the pupils: Columbus, Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Snow 
Image, Esquimaux Children. Selection from Hiawatha’s manhood and 
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sailing, memorized; also a number of other short poems. A description 
of the growth, food and parts of trees, plants and flowers (the maple and 
the nasturtium); description of the development and the work of the 
butterfly and the silk moth. 

MISCELLANEOUS READING. A number of books kept in room dur- 
ing year for the pupils’ reading. ‘These were the ones most generally 
read: Washington, Lincoln, Cyrus Field, Longfellow, Whittier, Louise 
M. Alcott, Pocahontas, Boston Tea Party, Penn, Robinson Crusoe, Hia- 
watha, Little Pilgrims’ Progress, Three Colonial Children, Child’s U.S. 
History, England, France. These readings talked over during general 
exercises. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE—FOURTH WARD--THIRD YEAR—MISS JESSIE HESS. 


READING. Harper’s Third completed. Special attention to expres- 
sion, spelling of words, definitions and the using of the same. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons pp. 1-51. Followed suggestions 
of the text closely, was careful to have poor workers do their work until 
properly done. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical round hand. Special attention to formation 
of letters. 

LANGUAGE. How to Talk to page 137, following text. Supplement- 
ing from Hyde’s Practical Lessons, DeGarmo’s and Swinton’s Pencil 
Talks. Also compositions on familiar subjects, as home, pets, friends, 
games, etc. 

ARITHMETIC. Robinson’s Beginner’s, pp. 90=205, making addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division the prominent subjects. Felter’s. 
Using drill card work and oral problems through division. . Aiming at 
accurate and rapid work. 

GEOGRAPHY. Scribner’s Geographical Reader to p. 87. North 
America and West Indies. Taught as a reader, located many of the 
places named. Oral, following Geographical Nature Studies, with work 
on town, yard, room, seeds, etc. 

DRAWING. Under the directions of the special teacher. 

Music. Under the directions of the special teacher. 

PuystoLoGy. Primer of Health, pp. 1-92. Instruction oral. 

SEWING. Under the direction of the special teacher. 

NATURE StupieEs. Birds. Description of forty birds, whose pic- 
tures in colors were hung on the walls. 

MISCELLANEOUS READING. Formed a part of opening exercises. 
We read Brownie Book, Rip Van Winkle, Kittie and the Snow Steps, 
The Little Woodman, Three Little Pigs, Four Musicians of Oremen, 
Stories of American History, Little Barefoot Boy. 

LITERATURE. Poems from Whittier, Longfellow, Eugene Field, 
Rowe and Eggleston. 
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SECOND INTERMEDIATE-SECOND WARD—LOW FOURTH YEAR—J. W. MYERS. 


READING. Harper’s Third completed. New words marked, pro- 
nounced, defined and used in sentences; forms of nouns and verbs, com- 
parison of adjectives and adverbs; occasionally a lesson paraphrased 
and carefully looked over as to paragraphing, punctuation, and capitals. 
Words difficult of pronunciation spelled by sounds. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons pp. 1-67. About half the work 
oral and half written. In written work the words were pronounced, 
written and marked (diacritically) by the pupils. Pupils taught how to 
use the dictionary. A few rules for spelling learned. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical. Chiefly practice in writing stanzas of 
poetry with daily inspection and criticism. 

LANGUAGE. How to Talk from p. 57 completed. Directions of 
book followed. Much outside written work required and specially 
aimed to emphasize laws and definitions read and recited. In composi- 
tion work particular attention given to paragraphing, punctuation, capi- 
tals. One letter written by each pupil and carefully corrected as to 
form, etc. Aimed to have pupils feel that language is a live, interesting 
study. 

ARITHMETIC. Robinson’s Beginner’s p. 73 and completed. Felter’s 
Intermediate to p. 22. Many illustrations used to test pupils’ knowledge 
of definitions learned; much practice in writing numbers. Care taken 
to have pupils understand processes and apply the principles and the 
rules they read and recite. 

DRAWING. Under the direction of the special teacher. 

Music. Model Second Reader to p. 35. Work directed by special 
teacher. 

GEOGRAPHY. Scribner’s Geographical Reader, Part I completed. 
Text treated as reading lessons. Maps were drawn; large rivers, cities, 
mountain ranges and lakes located as far as practicable. Names of 
countries of Europe learned. Local geography received considerable 
attention; every pupil drew a map of Champaign county. 

PHYSIOLOGY. Stowell’s Primer of Health completed. Read the 
lesson to the school, then questioned pupils upon the subject matter. 
Particular stress given to growth and development of the body and the 
effects of narcotics. Each pupil traced the processes by which food be- 
comes tissue. ; ai 

History. Montgomery’s Beginner’s. Read the lesson to the school 
and the following day pupils reproduced the story. Object, to stimulate 
patriotism through recounting the deeds of great men. 

SEWING. Under the guidance of the special teacher. 

MISCELLANEOUS READING. Pupils encouraged to read books from 
the libraries; most of them did. As opening exercises we read Black 
Beauty, Two Little Pilgrims, Litthe Lord Fauntleroy and many stories 
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from papers and school journals. Village Blacksmith and Landing of 
the Pilgrims memorized. Questions were asked on the readings and 
discussions often entered into. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE — THIRD WARD—THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS— 
MISS IDA WEBER. 


READING. A Drvision, Harper’s Fourth, Part I. B Division, Third 
completed. Objects—Expression of the thoughts read and thoroughness 
of phonic work. New words pronounced, spelled by letters and sounds; 
defined as used in the lesson. The story told with closed books; thought 
of author studied and emphasized by conversations. Lessons read by 
sentences and paragraphs, individually and in concert. Attention given 
to emphasis, pronunciation, enunciation, tone, inflection, position of 
body and book. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, Part I. Words pronounced, 
spelled by letter and by sound, syllabicated, defined, used in sentences. 
Selected words written. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical circular. A review of all the letters. Prac- 
tice in writing words, sentences, paragraphs. 

LANGUAGE. A Division, How to Write, pp. 1-75. 8 Division, Re- 
view of How to Talk. Objects—-Correct expression of thought and 
correct form of expression. Sentences and stories suggested by pic- 
tures, reproductions, compositions on leaves and animals helped to bring 
desired results. Correcting mistakes with reasons for corrections; re- 
view of nouns, verbs, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs and their forms; 
kinds of sentences, quotations, abbreviations, contracted forms, poetical, 
prose and letter forms. 

ArtituMetic. A Division, Felter’s to p. 137. & Drviston, Robinson’s 
from p.97 completed. Notation, numeration, kinds of numbers, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, factoring, cancellation, greatest 
common divisor, least common multiple, fractions, reductions of, accur- 
acy and rapidity of computations. Rules, notes, definitions, analysis, 
suggestions, read and applied. Analysis of written problems, formulas 
written. The reasoning power of pupils called into activity. 

Drawinc. Work planned by special teacher; objects and designs, 
My work to see that pupils understood what they were expected to do; 
that it was done neatly and carefully and to help pupils see their mis- 
takes and to assist in rectifying them. 

Music. Model Second. Under direction of special teacher. 

GEOGRAPHY Scribner’s Geographical Reader, Part II; reviewed 
Part I. Illinois. Geographical terms learned and illustrated as far as 
possible. Work made interesting and profitable by stories and conver- 
sations given by pupils and learned from books and conversations with 
others. Some map work done. 
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PrysioLoGy. Stowell’s Healthy Body to page 9&8. Lessons read, 
talked about and questions answered. A reading exercise. 


SEWING. Work under direction of special teacher. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE—THIRD WARD — FOURTH YEAR —MISS METTA M. 
SHOWERS. 


READING. Harper’s Fourth, pp. 1-192. 
ARITHMETIC. Felter’s Intermediate, pp. 1-140. 


LANGUAGE. How to Write, pp. 1-75. All terms in How to Talk 
reviewed; ten compositions written. 


GEOGRAPHY. Scribner’s Geographical Reader, Part II; Illinois. 
SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, pp. 1-86. 
PuysroLoGy. Stowell’s Healthy Body, pp. 1-127. 


Music. Loomis’s No. 2, pp. 37-79. Model Second Reader, pp. 1-39° 
PENMANSHIP. Vertical round hand, 


LITERATURE. Selections from Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Ten- 
nyson, Eugene Field, Mrs. Hemans, Helen Hunt Jackson, Macaulay and 
Margaret Sangster, read and studied. Pupils committed The Children’s 
Hour, Village Blacksmith, The Builder, Aladdin, The First Snowfall, 
Barefoot Boy, The Brook, Landing of the Pilgrims, and part of Horatius 
at the Bridge. Quotations at roll call once a week, those from each 
author used a month. Quotations last month from Patriotic Sayings of 
Great Americans. Short biographies of Washington, Columbus, Frank- 
lin and Lincoln were read. Also Stories of Great Americans, Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold, Myths of Old Greece, American History 
Stories. Selections in Folk Lore from Joel Chandler Harris’s writings 
read and some of them used as material for language drill. About fifty 
books from city library were circulated among the pupils, each book 
being kept in the school from one to two months. Results were satis- 
factory, judging from conversations with pupils and the examination in 
miscellaneons reading. 

ScIENCE. During autumn, collections of leaves and seeds made, 
facts about each observed, terms learned and used in descriptions. 
Preparation of plants and animals for winter noticed. During winter 
months some time was given to the study of animals: appearance, habits,,. 
characteristics of domestic animals were topics of great interest. The 
birds received attention during the spring months. Germination of 
seeds, leaf and flower buds, parts of the flower, some plants as wholes 
were studied. Much work fragmentary and incomplete owing to the 
little time that could be spared from regular work, but the one great 
object has, in some measure, been accomplished in opening eyes, minds, 
and souls of pupils to the Book of Nature. 
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SECOND INTERMEDIATE—FOURTH WARD—FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS— 
JOHN L. HISSONG. 


READING. B Division. WHarper’s Fourth pp. 1-190. A Dyivision. 
Harper’s Fourth, pp. 190-420. 
_ AritTHMETIcC. B Division. Felter’s Intermediate, pp. 1-120. A 
Division. Felter’s Intermediate, pp. 120-217. 
LANGUAGE. B Division. Howto Write, pp.9-75. A Division. How 
to Write, pp. 70-236. 
PuysioLtocy. & Division. Stowell’s Healthy Body, pp. 7-107. 


PENMANSHIP. #& Division. Vertical Round Hand, neatly written 
papers in all studies. 


DRAWING. Object—original and copied designs. Special teacher. 


SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, pp. 7-68. All new terms spelled, 
defined, pronounced. 


Music. Model Second Reader, pp. 5-47. Special teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY. B Division. Scribner’s Geog. Reader, Part II: Cham- 
paign county, Illinois. A Division. Warper’s School, pp. 1-49. 


U.S. History. A Division. Montgomery’s Beginners, pp. 1-234. 
SEWING. Per directions of special teacher. 


EXPLANATIONS. /reading, aims, to understand the language of the 
text, to present the thought clearly and distinctly, to know the meaning 
of the words, phrases and sentences; proper emphasis and inflections, 
articulation and accent, naturalness of tone. Arithmetic. Preceding 
work reviewed, all definitions, illustrations, analyses, rules read and ap- 
plied, drill for accuracy and skill, all examples solved and many others 
not in the text, oral and written examples analyzed, Language. How 
to place the sentence on the page, forms of sentences, forms of words 
and uses, laws for forming plurals, possessives, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, letter forms, choice of words, composition writing. Penmanship, 
position, spacing, height, forms, combinations, written work of all kinds 
carefully inspected. Geography, the Reader used as a supplementary 
reader, questions answered with open books, definitions illustrated with 
drawings, maps drawn, descriptions oral and written; local geography of 
county and state studied. The School Geography carefully read, defini- 
tions recited, questions answered both from open books and from 
memory, American Neighbors a supplemental text. //zstory, the text 
used first as a reader, then topically studied, finally the grouping of 
events about centers and characters. Special attention to biography, 
geography and time. General Exercises—opening, song, verse or chapter 
from the Bible, Lord’s Prayer and roll-call; miscellaneous reading, 
weekly reports of books read. Method, to suit pupil and subject, gener- 
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ally inductive: devices—-objects, drawings, illustrations, comparisons, 
explanations: aims—instruction, mental, moral, physical, that the pupil 
may be broughtenearer the perfection of which nature makes his body 
and soul capable. Incentives—-approval of good work by parents and 
teacher, knowledge that the learner may be a power for himself, self- 
control, duty. 


THIRD INTERMEDIATE—-THIRD WARD—FIFTM YEAR-——MISS ELLA GLASCO. 


READING. Harper’s Fourth completed. 

LANGUAGE. How to Write completed from p. 78; First part re- 
viewed; 50 short compositions. 

ARITHMETIC. Felter’s Intermediate, Common and Decimal Frac- 
tions, some work in Compound Numbers, and a review of fundamental 
operations. 

History. Montgomery’s Beginners completed and reviewed. 

GEOGRAPHY. Harper’s School, pp. 1-40. American Neighbors to 
p. 182. ; 

PuysioLoGy. Stowell’s Healthy Body to p. 172. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, pp. 50-100. 

Music. Model Third Reader, to p. 4o. 

PENMANSHIP. Southworth’s Vertical. 

DRAWING. Planned and directed by special teacher. 

CoMMENTS. No plan or program for general exercises. Some 
science work in language exercises, and some literature with the read- 
ing. A number of selections memorized. Pupils all read, many exten- 
sively: able to talk of what they read, of favorite books and authors: 
books from city library, drawn, loaned to pupils to take home and read: 
thirty given out thus. Librarian helped to select helpful books and 
Jiked by the children. Many get books from the County Superinten- - 
dent’s library. Read to the school Beautiful Joe, Persimmons, and some 
other short stories. Azmn, the formation of careful habits of thinking 
and skill in using text books, to strengthen and complete work in some 
lines and give a good beginning in other lines. Thus subjects overlap— 
reading, defining, spelling are always in preparation for a recitation as 
are correct pronunciation and good language. Geography a part of 
history in the location of places, map-drawing, diacritics, and sound 
spelling have not been neglected. Composition has been part of the 
history work. In arithmetic all definitions have been carefully studied 
and analysis of examples insisted upon. Have tried to vary the methods 
of teaching the different subjects. Incentives—credits for correct reci- 
tations and circles for head-marks. Pupils making a specified number 
during the week, dismissed fifteen minutes earlier on Fridays, rolls of 
honor written on the board, and sometimes the reverse and from the 
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latter names might be erased by making up deficient work in private 
recitations. 


THIRD INTERMEDIATE—THIRD WARD—FIFIH YEAR—MISS GERTRUDE 
TAYLOR. 


READING. Harper’s Fourth completed. 

LANGUAGE. How to Write from p. 75 completed. 

ARITHMETIC. Felter’s Intermediate, pp. 113-221. 

History. Montgomery’s Beginners completed. 

GEOGRAPHY. Harper’s School pp. 1-40. American Neighbors, 
Se eats ae 

PuysioLtocy. Stowell’s Healthy Body, pp. 1-127 and pp. 198-207. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, pp. 53-89. 

Music. Model Third Reader to p. 49. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical, principles, heights, spacing, &c., small 
letters and capitals. 

DRAWING. As directed by special teacher. 

Sewinc. As directed by special teacher. 

EXPLANATIONS. Subjects in arithmetic: greatest common divisor, 
least common multiple, reduction of fractions, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of fractions, linear and square measure. In 
geography, American Neighbors used as a reader and then made basis 
of recitation. Canada, Mexico and Central America thus studied. The 
spelling not only oral and written lists but the terms of all lessons, ab- 
breviations, suffixes, prefixes and their uses,—some rules learned and 
applied. The physiology included composition of the body, bones, 
niuscles, blood, and the effects of opium, tea, coffee, tobacco and alcohol 
on these parts. The language compositions were read in class and 
careful attention given to spelling, punctuation, capitals, sentence form- 
ing, thought, neatness of presentation. Laws and rules learned and ap- 
plied so as to be in use in every-day work. Music-—keys of C, G, D, 
and A studied. In reading emphasis given to thought, expression and 
fluency. New words spelled phonetically, by syllables and letters, 
definitions learned and applied. The geography work embraced shape, 
size and motions of the earth, divisions of land and water, the zones, 
climate, winds, ocean currents, races of people, governments, the 
hemispheres, North America as a whole, United States as a whole and 
the New England States. 

MISCELLANEOUS READING. Pupils read history for class discussion, 
newspapers for topics of the day. Five and sometimes ten minutes of 
the opening exercises taken in which to tell of their readings. Life of 
Washington, of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and others were read. Some 
of Miss Alcott’s books and a few of Longfellow’s poems, in addition to 
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some books treating of animals and plants. Jmncentives. Pupils are en- 
couraged by acredit for each perfect recitation; five added to monthly 
grade for a specified number of credits: circles as head-marks: early 
dismissals for perfect work. Negligent pupils punished by detention at 
the close of school, by aloss of so many credits, by deductions from 
monthly grade. Class routine. Pupils stand. Head pupil calls num- 
bers in the order of class position, and pupils pass quietly. Head pupil 
announces the lesson; each does his share of the recitation to the extent 
of his preparation; explanations given as needed: new lesson assigned, 
perfect pupils step up and othres down: record made of perfect recita- 
tions and circle: head pupil passes to the board and puts down his num- 
ber and it is recorded, then next to foot, &c., pupils pass to seats. Do 
not follow this routine in arithmetic exercises in which most of the 
examples are solved on the board and fully explained by individual 


pupils. 
FIRST GRAMMAR—THIRD WARD—SIXTH YEAR-—MRS. MARY L. JULIAN. 


READING. American Neighbors, pp. 1-324. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, Oral, pp. 1-131. Word Analysis, 
pp. 153-175. Written, 100 words a month from technical terms and 
course of study. JDyctionary, whenever needed, and for, arrangement of 
letters, letter-spelling, syllabication, pronunciation, classification, defini- 
tion, synonyms, Origin, accent, derivatives, plural forms. 

PENMANSHIP. Vertical, circular: principles, circumference, diam- 
eter, radius; capitals and small letters, two circles, one space and two 
space, lower quarter the connecting principle, circumference of circle. 

GRAMMAR. Harvey’s English, pp. 1-150 and pp. 190-193. Special 
attention to etymological classes, properties, declension, comparison, 
conjugation, relation of words, parsing, also clauses of sentences. 

ARITHMETIC. Wentworth’s Practical, pp. 1-190. Notat.on of in- 
tegers and decimal fractions compared for likenesses and differences. 
Methods of expressing numbers, principles: kinds of numbers, definition 
of, composition and properties. Addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of simple numbers, decimal fractions, common fractions 
and compound numbers, same principle governs: difference and re- 
remainder in subtraction, partition and measurement in division: analy- 
sis emphasized: formulas to indicate processes; many written solutions: 
sub-classes of numbers studied and reductions, simple, improper, com- - 
plex, compound factions, decimal point, factoring, least common mul- 
tiple, greatest common divisor, cancellation, decimal fractions and all 
their modifications, accuracy, neatness and rapidity insisted upon. 

Music. Whiting No. 4, pp. 31-75, under special teacher. 

DRAWING. ‘Two lessons a week of 20 minutes each under special 
teacher. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. Stowell’s Essentials of Health; read the parts treat- 
ing of bones, digestion, absorption, lungs, circulation, nervous system 
and special senses: questions answered; cleanliness, temperance in their 
broad sense studied and talked of. 


SEWING; under direction of special teacher. Pupils supplied them- 
selves with needles, thread, thimble, scissors, tape-measure, sewing box. 
Taught even basting, uneven basting, running stitch, back stitch, back- 
and-running stitch, overhand, overcast, hemming, cross and button-hole 
stitches. Many little articles made, quilt-blocks pieced; patching studied. 
A liking for the work resulted. 

GEOGRAPHY. Harper’s School, pp. 1-19, also, North America and 
Europe. Locations on the globe, relations to one another, boundaries 
coast-line, regularity, indentations, projections, Surface—mountains, 
plateaus, plains, iakes, rivers, islands. Climate. Inhabitants. Produc- 
tions: animal, vegetable, mineral. Imports, exports. Political divisions 
and subdivisions, cities. Subject reinforced from American Neighbors. 
Maps drawn and read. Mathematical and astronomical definitions re- 
viewed. Places mentioned in other lessons, located. 

History. Exhaustive biography of Columbus; biographies of the 
Cabots, De Soto, Smith, Hudson, Standish, Williams, Penn, Oglethorpe, 
Baltimore, Franklin, Boone, Robertson, Sevier, Clark, La Salle, Joliet, 
Marquette, Hennepin, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Harrison, 
Wm.H.; Fulton, Morse, Field. Admission of states, territorial addi- 
tions. Current news carefully discussed. 


SECOND GRAMMAR—THIRD WARD—SEVENTH YEAR—B. G. IJAMS. 


ReapinG. Modern Europe, pp. 1-300. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons, pp. 1-131, pp. 153-175. 

GRAMMAR. Harvey’s English Etymology and Syntax, to p. 231. 

History. Topical: all available texts. The Presidents. 

PuysioLtoGy. Stowell’s Essentials of Health completed. 

GroGRAPHY. Harper’s School. North America, South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia. 

ARITHMETIC. Saddler’s Inductive, Part I. Percentage and appli- 
cations from Cook & Cropsey’s. 

SEWING. Under direction of Special teacher. 

Music. Under direction of special teacher. 

DRAWING. Under direction of special teacher. 

MISCELLANEOUS READING Reference books only read in school. 
Pupils have done considerable outside reading in history and literature. 
Biographies prepared by nearly every one: Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
etc. Selections from Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Poe, Emer- 
son, Lowell and Holmes. 
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EXPLANATIONS. In reading attention paid to tones, position, pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, articulation, emphasis, punctuation, thought. 
Individual with some concert work. Difficult words spelled, pronounced, 
defined. Information side important: paraphrasing to an extent. Spell- 
ing oral with written reviews and tests. Words used in sentences. 
Syllabication, accent, noted; pronounced till familliar. In grammar 
definitions read then learned, sentences diagrammed then analyzed, 
words parsed. Every statement proved by references cited in book. 
History, Lewis’s Topical Outline followed and notes freely taken. Cor- 
rections made. Questions and answers. The textin physiology used as 
a reader; facts fixed by oral and written reviews. Manikin used to de- 
termine location of organs. Geography. Maps drawn, questions an- 
swered: causes and effects of climate, soil, productions, races; continents 
compared. Arithmetic. Analysis given, definitions learned, rules gotten 
from knowledge of problems. Pupils understand but are not accurate. 
Made great effort to have each day’s work seem as new as possible: thus 
reviewed with better results, more study by pupils. Credits and circles 
as incentives. Credits raised monthly standing: a specified standing 
promoted to A, or retained place there, a less standing sent to B. For 
praiseworthy work dismissed fifteen minutes early on Fridays. 


NUMBER FOUR—UNGRADED—MISS MARY CONAWAY. 


READING. Harper’s Series. First, one pupil finished, two to Part 
II; Second, one class finished, second class haif the book; Third, one 


class finished, other class to p. 237; Fourth, one class finished, other 
to p. 88. 

History. <A Division, Barnes to Civil War. B Division, Montgom- 
ery’s to p. 39. 

ARITHMETIC. A Drviston, Appleton’s to p. 160. & Division, Apple- 
ton’s to p. 106. C Division, Felter’s to p. 81. 


GEOGRAPHY. Barnes’. £B Division, to p.27 and review. A Division, 
to p. 54 and review. 


GRAMMAR. Harvey’ English to p. 167. 


LANGUAGE. How to Write, How to Talk, lower classes no text 
book. 


SPELLING. Sander’s. C Division to p. 38. B Division to p. 78. A 
Division to p. 101. From Readers. 


DRAWING. Under direction of special teacher, on the board and 
from objects. 


Music. Model Reader No. 2 to p. 30. Special teacher. 
PHYSIOLOGY. Smith’s Primer finished. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. Opening with Bible reading, prayer and 
music. Others chiefly reading. 


MISCELLANEOUS READING. Rip Van Winkle, Ice Maiden: cor- 


rected mistakes, spelled hard words and defined them; told what had 
been read. é 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
DRAWING---MISS MARY LEAL. 
First and Second Years. Simple blackboard studies in outline. 


Third and Fourth Years. Simple spherical and cylindrical objects; 
as vase, bottle, cup, leaves, fruit, flowers, vegetables. Conventional de- 
signs on blackboard. Definitions. 

Fifth Year. More complex cylindrical objects. Elementary per- 
spective: railroad, telegraph poles. Designs from blackboard and 
casts. Definitions. 

Sixth and Seventh Years. Review of difficult parts of previous work. 
Perspective: Difficult parts of the school rooms and other simple 
interiors, fence corners, tables, books, boxes. Groups of two objects. 
Designs from blackboards and casts. 

SEWING-—-MISS ALICE E. DEMMON. 

First Year. Work upon cards, pricking designs and outlining them 
with colored thread; position in sewing, threading the needle, making a 
knot, use of thimble and scissors, neatness and general care of work. 

Second Year. Same as above. Different stitches on canvas and then 
upon muslin. Position of needle in running, basting, overhanding 
stitching, backstitching and hemming thoroughly taught; some training 
in gathering and putting on bands, and more advanced work. 

General Plan for all grades below the high school has been: (1) 
Kindergarten cards; (2), Canvas work; (3), Tracing designs in running 
stitch; (4), Basting; (5), Overhanding; (6) Stitching; (7), Hemming; (8), 
Overcasting; (9), Making a small bag; (10), Gathering and putting on 
bands; (11), Making doll’s apron; (12), Feather stitching; (13), Making 
small flannel skirt; (14), Making an apron. Sewing has been intro- 
duced into all grades below the high school. It has been impossible to 
grade the work properly since many of the children in the higher grades 
were as untrained in the use of the needle as were those in the first year. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


With the opening of school in September, 1896, the eighth grade 
work was transferred tothe high school. It was thought that the 
transi ion from grade work to secondary instruction could be made less 
abrupt; that elementary instruction in some secondary studies might be 
substituted for advanced work in the grade studies, ‘To illustrate, pupils 
that know arithmetic fairly well as far as percentage can profitably 
study algebra and geometry and then go back to the arithmetic. So 
with grammar and with all the so-called common branches. So long as 
children thirteen and fourteen years of age, complete arithmetic, gram- 
mar, &c., that long will these boys and girls when a few years older 
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disappoint themselves and their. friends when ths ordinary tests of busi- 
ness life are applied to their qualifications for business conduct. In 
these and other respects the change has been satisfactory and helpful. 
This explanation is made that the following reports may be clearly 
understood. 

SCIENCE-—-H. T. WILLSON. 


CHEMISTRY. Freer’s Elementary. Subject introduced this year: 
four recitation periods per week. and four full hours (60 minutes) labor- 
atory work per week for fourteen weeks. Laboratory practice Tuesday 
and Thursday two hours each day. 65 successful experiments per- 
formed, several of these consisted of minor experiments, these counted 
separately would make near 200 experiments. Laboratory has con- 
venient desks with waterand gas fixtures. Lack of apparatus prevented 
individual work in all cases. As a rule pupils worked in groups of two 
members. Apparatus the best of its kind, and very little failure in de- 
sired results. Chemistry is a foundation science touching closely all 
phases of every-day life, and our study directed to this end. Aims—to 
stimulate thought, habits of intelligent inquiry, some accurate knowl- 
edge of the elementary facts and principles of the science. Recog- 
nizing the value of training ‘in the expression of thought, pupils were 
required to keep careful notes of each experiment and to talk freely 
concerning experiments, in the classroom. Interest and enthusiasm 
frequently kept pupils in the laboratory till dark. 


Puysics. Followed chemistry and continued to the end of the 
year: five recitation periods of forty-five minutes each and two labora- 
tory periods of two hours each per week. Appleton’s text for general 
work and Shaw’s for laboratory. So far as apparatus permitted experi- 
ments were made quantitative in character. Pupils encouraged to test 
statements of fact and to illustrate and verify laws and principles. . 


ZOoLoGy. Orton’s Comparative and Colton’s Practical. Fifteen 
studies of type forms and many partial studies. Time, fifteen weeks of 
four lessons (45 min.), and one full hour for laboratory work for other 
twenty-three weeks. Five lessons per week for twenty weeks were 
given to the text-work. 


Botany. Gray’s School and Field: much practical work in the 
fall term. Observations of germinating seeds and young plants, and 
conditions affecting their growth. Some collections of seeds made, (the 
school has a fairly complete collection of seeds commonly found in this 
vicinity). Spring work included the usual text and preparation of herb- 
arium. Pupils prepared the usual and required 50 specimens although 
the spring was cold and backward. Note-books containing careful 
descriptions and drawings were a part of the herbarium. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Guyot’s Physical Geography. Fifteen 
weeks. Text followed closely. Some supplementary work on various 
phases of the subject dictated. Tarr’s First Book, 20 weeks. In addition 
to text, pupils take daily observations of weather conditions, recording 
barometer record, temperature, difference of wet and dry bulbs of 
hygrometer, direction of wind, condition of sky, and prognostications of 
the Weather Bureau from the flags of the U. of I., and weather maps. 
Tables from the Weather Bureau enable students to determine dew- 
point, per cent- of aqueous saturation. These noted daily. Field work 
to observe the effect of streams and other agencies changing the land 
surface. These recorded in maps, charts, and in descriptions. A fair 
collection of minerals and fossils partly property of the school has been 
of great value. Some collecting in this line. 

GEOGRAPHY. Eighth Grade. Natural Advanced, ten weeks. Had 
studied Harper’s—reviewed and supplemented—much attention to math- 
“ematical geography—various problems illustrated by Bowsher’s Tellu- 
rian. Heat and light conditions in different latitudes and seasons con- 
sidered. Distribution of plant and animal life with the agencies that 
promote and hinder such distribution. Commercial and industrial 
geography emphasized. The text-books not being ready the publishers 
furnished us advanced sheets. The very excellent article on Illinois 
was furnished us in manuscript by its author, Prof. C. W. Rolfe. 

PuysioLoGy. Hutchinson’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
Manikin, charts, and some simple experiments in laboratory. Two 
classes—one twenty-six weeks of five recitation periods; the other 
twenty weeks. The former was an eighth grade class. 


HISTORY DEPARTMENT—MISS H. G. CONAWAY. 


U.S. History, Eighth Grade. Beginning with national period, 
completed the subject and reviewed. Every text that pupil could have 
access to used. Periods of discovery, exploration, settlement and inter- 
colonial wars carefully reviewed and important parts drilled upon. 
Three weeks to a review of the Revolution. Some of the text consulted 
were: Barnes’, Montgomery’s, Students’, Ridpath’s, Thomas’, Willson’s, 
Johnson’s, Taylor’s, Scott’s, Swinton’s, Fiske’s. 

GENERAL History. First Year. Quackenbos’s completed with 
supplementary work from other authors. 

ScRIPTURE History. Smith’s Smaller Scripture History to Book ITI. 

EGypTriAN History. Second Year. Smith’s Smaller History of the 
East to p. 132 with reference work. 

GREEK History. Smith’s Smaller History of Greece completed. 

RomMAN History. Smith’s Smaller History of Rome completed, 
supplemented with readings from Wilkin’s Roman Antiquities and 
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Tighe’s Roman Constitution. Much attention given to classical 
geography. 

ENGLISH History. , Senior Year. Morris’s Class-Book of English 
History completed, supplemented with Smith’s and Montgomery’s. 
Biography prominent in all the history as well as map-drawing, note- 
book, records, etc. 

CiviL GOVERNMENT. Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution com- 
pleted. Tighe’s Roman Constitution. Comparative Study of Roman, 
English and American institutions. 

Worp ANALYSIS. Swinton’s Completed. 

SPELLING. Reed’s Word Lessons completed. Lists selected from 
the history and other lessons; words used in sentences; an emphasized 


exercise. 
MATHEMATICS—F. D. BOWDITCH. 


ARITHMETIC. Wentworth’s Practical. Percentage and applications, 
interest and related subjects, powers and roots, mensuration, measure- 
ments, &Xc. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Thomson’s completed. 

ALGEBRA. Freshmanil. Olney’s School. Began at first of book 
and completed to radicals, some work in radicals, considerable work 
with the equation, much driil from other authors. II. Began with 
fractions and completed work. Junior. Began with equations, com- 
pleted text and reviewed and finished the work February 1. 

GEOMETRY. Olney’s Plane. Seniors had three months’ work Jast 
year, finished the work December 1. Solid—completed in three months. 
Juniors began with geometric drawing, finished 150 pp. 

Book-KEEPING. Montgomery’s completed. Six months’ work. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Wentworth’s Plane Trigonometry. 


ALGEBRA—EIGHTH GRADE-—J. W. HAYS. 


Olney, the text, but little used. Experimental: to determine how 
much algebra pupils of this grade and its attainments can comprehend. 
Notation a chief concern, addition, multiplication, division, factoring, 
simple equations of one and two unknown quantities, quadratic equa- 
tions by factoring. All the drill problems in these subjects in Went: 
worth’s, Milne’s, Boyden’s, and Knight’s Elementary Algebras given and 
solved. Little attention to formal definitions. Giving contents to 
symbols and facility in using them as the foundation for future study. 


LATIN AND GERMAN—MISS SOPHIE LEAL. 


BEGINNING LaTIN. Collar and Daniell’s First Latin Book. Via 
Latina. Aim, grammatical knowledge, ability to translate accurately. 
Roman pronunciation. Drills in inflection, construction: rules of 
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syntax learned and applied. Attention to composition as a means of 
mastering the language. Long quantities of vowels marked: pupils 
mark without reference to rules but ultimately learn the rules—oral and 
written for facility in rules and forms. ‘Three months for the Via, a 
connecting link between the First Book and Cesar. Sight reading. 

C#sar, four books. Allen and Greenough’s also Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar: grammatical drill, discipline and informa- 
tion, historic and geographical values. Pupils not only translate but 
read. Translate from hearing the Latin read. Some memorizing. 

Latin Prose. Dictated. Moulton’s Preparatory and Daniell’s 
New. Based on Cesar lessons. 

Cicero. Allen and Greenough’s: four orations against Catiline. 
Archias and the Manilian Law. To read with facility and enjoy the 
literature: grammar, history, and geography: sight reading; some 
memorizing. 

VIRGIL. Greenough and Kittredge. neid, books I, II, III. 
Roman mythology, to study the /tneid asa great poem. Prosody and 
scansion practice in marking the measures, ictus, quantities, casura. 

BEGINNING GERMAN. Collar’s Shorter Eysenbach. Super’s Ele- 
mentary Reader. Supplementary—Geurber’s Marchen und Erzablun- 
gen. Grammar: written and oral composition, reading of German, 
selections memorized. Second Year German. Super’s Elementary 
Reader: Hillern’s Hoher als die Kirche: Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel. 
Supplementary—Geurber’s Marchen und Erzablungen, Bernhardt’s Com- 
position and Im Zivielicht, Joynes-Meissner Reader, Tales from Hauff, 
Heyse’s L’ Arrabbiata. The supplementary is mostly individual: to have 
the pupil accurate and fluent in translation and appreciative of German 
literature. Oral and written compositions, selections memorized. 


ENGLISH—MISS KETURAH E. SIM. 


GRAMMAR. Harvey’s English. Syntax-—-form and structure of 
simple, complex and compound sentences—classification of subordinate 
elements. Reed and Kellogg’s diagrams. Sentences from Modern 
Europe, Sketch Book, and Lady of the Lake. Aim—to make pupils 
familiar with the structure of sentences and the syntactical relations of 
their component parts. Diagrams illustrated but did not supplant 
analysis. The entire book reviewed. Sets of questions covering all 
phases of the subject placed before the class and therein studied 
Object to create interest and stimulate thought, to get an expression of 
opinion from every pupil, to have them feel that they were the ones to 
criticise and correct. Reward in the form of distinction a great incen- 
tive. Credits for each good recitation recorded on the board: later two 
leaders were appointed and they selected sides for competitive work, 
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leaders kept the records: reports called for and placed on board. Mem- 
bers of best standing in the two divisions competed. Eight from each 
held the match the last week. 

CoMPOSITION. Swinton’s completed. One composition each week: 
subject assigned. Sometimes one subject, often a number with privi- 
lege of choosing. Object of written work—practice in expression, ap- 
plication of rules learned. Simple, every-day subjects with which pupils 
were familiar and in which interested, subjects of personal experience 
and observation. Correct spelling, punctuation, capitalization and para- 
graphs. 

READING. Modern Europe, Lady of the Lake, Sketch Book. Cor- 
rect pronunciation and expression—meanings of unfamiliar words— 
some spelling and diacritical marking—paraphrazing paragraphs—am- 
plifying stories from personal experience and other readings. In Lady 
of the Lake, something of its author, his likes, dislikes, books he wrote, 
his pecuniary rewards. Poetic measures, rhymes, obsolete and infre- 
quent terms, dificult sentences, geography of, history suggested—opin 
ions as to the author’s descriptions, language, Nc. Tried to awaken a 
love for poetic beauty, to lead the class into the spirit of the poem. 
Maps drawn, course marked out and retraced. Story of the poem. This 
was the general plan of the reading work. ; 


LITERATURE. Brooke’s Primer of English Literature, Richardson’s 
Primer of American Literature. The more important authors, co-ordi- 
nate with English History. In connection with the sketch of an author’s 
life, reading from his works. Special stress upon the literary criticism 
of the text-book. American literature co-ordinate with U.S. history, 
required and Miscellaneous Reading. Read and thoroughly studied 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I and II, Pope’s Iliad, Books I and XXII, 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Carlyle’s Burns, Lowell’s Sir Launfal, 
Macbeth and a part of Tennyson’s Princess. In class and out: De 
Coverley Papers, Vicar of Wakefield, Southey’s Nelson, Spencer’s 
Philosophy of Style and selections from Wordsworth’s Poems. Most 
of the class read the books prescribed for a credit in miscellaneous 
reading, two histories, two books of science, two volumes of essays, and 
four works of fiction. The general criticism of pupils was that the 
books to be read are “dry.” Nearly all enjoyed fiction most and essays 
least: many felt that history and science were most instructive anda 
few thought fiction most helpful because they could enter more fully 
into the meaning and the spirit of the author. <All were conscious of 
improvement in ability to express thought. 


Ruetoric. D. J. Hill’s Elements. A part of the Literature work. 


Two periods per week were given to rhetoric and three to literature. 
A. S. Hills chapter on Argumentative Discouse dictated, copied in 
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note-book and recited. One composition each week. Subjects gener- 
ally assigned, occasionally left to choice of pupils—for most part simple, 
requiring no abstract reasoning, the plan being to have attention center 
upon expression. Sketches and studies of characters studied in the 
readings occasionally assigned. Variety of expression and originality 
of thought solicited. Practice in narration, description, letters, invita- 
tions, applications, biography, autobiography, essay, arguments. Cor- 
rected and when time permitted read before the class and criticised. 

Notre. The text and the details of the English work have been 
changed to a considerable extent for the current year but the aims and 
general course of instruction are fairly shown in the foregoing. Like 
most schools we are groping for the studies English teaching should 
direct and the kinds of knowledge it should produce.—H. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS AND INSTRUCTION. 
DRAWING-—MISS MARY LEAL. 


First YEAR. Review of type solids and modifications. Groups in 
outline. Perspective: difficult interiors and exteriors. Pen and ink 
sketches. 

SECOND YEAR. Light and shade in pencil, charcoal, and pen and 
ink. Composition. Sketching from life. 

SCIENTIFIC. Illustrations for physiology, botany and zoology from 
plates and objects. Illustrations of apparatus and experiments in 
physics. (One of the justifications for drawing in our schools is that it 
is an effective means of expressing thought. Hence the desire to have 
it appear as a factor in all kinds of study that profit from its use.) 


MUSTG——-M. W. MOORE. 


EIGHTH YEAR. The Silver Star to p. 128. 

FRESHMAN. Sovereign Wreath of Song to p. 156. 

Juntor. Review of rudiments.. Part I, Imperial Wreath of Song, 
consisting of hymns and chants for devotional exercises, Part II, con- 
sisting of patriotic songs, part songs and choruses. Studied principal 
anthems and choruses of Part III, giving considerable attention to the 
Hallelujah Chorus of the Messiah. 


Senrtor. The music class of this vear made up entirely of girls: 
music adapted to the class. The Treble Clef Choir. 


STENOGRAPHY AND TYPEWRITING—MISS MARGARET J. SIDNER. 


Classes number six high school pupils and thirteen specials. 

Hicu Scuoor Crass. Manual completed February 24. It contains 
all the principles of the subject. Recitation periods 45 minutes per day. 
Lesson dictated several times and “read back” by pupils from notes and 
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stenographic outlines. Explained for next day. January 3d first business 
letter dictated without previous study. A large number of letters in 
different lines of business have been dictated and transcribed on the 
machine. Typewriting practice whenever pupil has a leisure hour from 
other work. Pupils graded daily on prepared lessons, incorrect words 
and outlines analyzed before recitation. /reforter’s Companion, contain- 
ing word signs, phrase writing, difficult dictation, will be completed 
April 7. The remainder of the year will be given to general instruction 
and dictation in law testimony, depositions, legal papers, commercial 
letters, &c. A test of speed March 29, showed the average number of 
words per minute as between sixty and seventy-five, no word omitted. 
Method: brief reporting style, phrase writing, contractions, word signs. 


COOKERY—MISS ALICE E. DEMMON. 


Instruction in cookery given only to pupils in the high school. 
Meaning of Domestic Economy in its broadest sense, composition of 
food stuffs, uses of food principles, reasons for cooking, preparation of 
various dishes. Practical work consisted of 1, How to make a fire and 
regulate the draft. 2, Cooking of cereals, 3, vegetables—white sauce. 
4, Meat cookery, (a) boiling, (b) broiling, (c) roasting, (d) pan-broiling, 
5, Batters, (a) popovers, (b) muffins, white and whole wheat. 6, Doughs. 
(a) baking-powder biscuit, (b) Swedish rolls, (c) bread, white and whole 
wheat. (d) cookies. 7, Simple desserts. 8, Frozen desserts. 9, Invalid dishes. 
Some hints upon care of the sick. Regular class work: 1, copying of 
recipes. 2, Questions and talk upon composition of materials used by 
class. 3, Directions for work. 4, Dishes prepared by pupils. 5, Utensils 
washed and put away. 6, Tables scrubbed and kitchen put in order. 
7, Sink cleaned. 8, Dish towels washed. Aim—primarily educational 
and thoroughly practical: to bring the children into close relations with 
the activities of life, to teach them to observe, to use their hands, to 
form judgments, to give a training that will be helpful in their home 
life, to make them useful, sensible and independent. 

(For the current year sewing is a part of the high school work and 
seventh grade girls are cooking.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF RECORDS. 


1899.—April 19. Board in annual session, also regular meeting of 
the month. Mr. Shuck reported repairs on Third ward smoke stack; 
the setting of twenty-one forest trees on High school lot at a cost of 50 
cents each; the painting of the roof platform of High school, down- 
spouts, etc.; furnace castings for same school. Mrs. Busey reported 
Treasurer’s semi-annual report, showing receipts, $8,795.17; expected 
receipt for year, $21,195.17. Orders issued to date, $12,634.85; to be 
issued, $3,200.00; bond and interest to meet, $2,000.00; expected dis- 
bursements, $20,134.85. Mrs. Webber reported the schools in good con- 
dition, except as to attendance; large numbers are out because of the 
siege of diphtheria, mumps, scarlet-fever, measles, etc., of the past 
months. Visiting committee asked to report at next meeting upon the 
the teachers individually as to fitness and success. Mr. Leal, for special 
committee on printing report, reported accepting The Herald’s bid of 
go cents per page, cuts of buildings to cost nothing. President White 
reported the minutes of the citizen’s meeting of the 13th to nominate 
candidates for Presidentand members. The issuing of orders for March 
salaries approved. Bills allowed, $133.40. Secretary instructed to tell 
those teachers that had salaries reduced because of dismissing to attend 
Sousa concert, and without sufficient authority to dismiss, that the Board 
does not criticise their action in an unfriendly spirit and does not receive 
their criticisms in an unfriendly spirit, and that it is not in good taste for 
teachers to criticise one another or members of the Board in unguarded 
publicity. Mrs. Busey reported as to the election held Saturday (the 
15th). 609 votes cast. Of these, for President, Dr. J. E. White received 
330 and V. W. Shuck 271. Dr. White’s majority, 59. For members, W. 
W. Huss had 524, Fred Pell 528, both being elected. The poll-book and 
ballots turned over to the Treasurer. She also reported that the district 
has no ballot-box. The Secretary instructed to have a ballot-box made. 
The Board for the ensuing year announced: Presidant, Dr. J. E. White; 
Members, Mrs. S. T. Busey, Mrs. R. A. Webber, Messrs. W. W. Huss, 
T. R. Leal, Fred Pell, Wm. I. Saffell. Some very complimentary 
remarks were made by different members as to the efficient services 
and genial co-operation of the retiring member, V. W. Shuck. On mo- 
tion adjourned. 

Board called to order. Present, full Board. J. W. Hays eleeted Sec- 
retary witha salary of $75. Secretary directed to write and send Mr. 
Shuck a fitting tribute in acknowledgment of his efficient services as a 
member of the Board for the past three years. President White an- 
nounced chairmanships of standing committees. On motion adjourned. 
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May 12.—Present, full Board. G. E. Ashley, being present, gave 
his desire and plans for a vacation manual training school. Secretary 
instructed to write Mr. Ashley’s references as to his standing and fitness. 
Secretary to notify Treasurer that none other than teachers’ orders to 
draw interest. The status of G. W. Lippincott’s family as residents 
called in question. $25 voted as compensation for taking school census. 
Guy Spore chosen enumerator. Teachers given the afternoon of the 
18th, and Friday after 9:30 a.m., to attend University and High School 
Conference. Hereafter regular meetings first Friday of the month. 
Committee on Teachers meetsthe 15th. Special meeting the 17th. Pro- 
gramme of closing exercises fixed. Friday, June 2d, Dinner for Board, 
by cooking school. Friday June gth, Patrons’ Day. Saturday, June toth, 
Promotion Day. Tuesday, June 13th, Class-Day, High School building. 
Friday, June 16th, Commencement, Baptist church. A vote of thanks to 
Charles A. Kiler for the donation of a framed copy of Marshall John- 
son’s ‘ Ironsides.”” Orders allowed, $1,515.67. Mr. Bowditch and Miss 
Sidner given permission to use necessary rooms of High School building 
for a vacation school, provided they keep the rooms in good condition 
and cause the Board no expense. Mr. Ashley the same concession. 
Visiting committee reported upon each teacher separately. President 
White reported as to drawing, music and sewing. Standing committees 
named. 

May 17.—Special session. Called to act upon report of committee 
on Teachers. Complimentary letter from H. T. Wilson, retiring Princi- 
pal of High School. Bill of George W. Call for 12 tons coal allowed. 
Hereafter coal weight checks for all loads delivered to the several build- 
ings to be left with Secretary. Report of committee on Teachers pre- 
sented. Recommendations considered name by name. No recommen- 
dation as to teacher of science. Action as to teacher of drawing deferred. 
Report as amended adopted. Janitors employed. 


May 18.—Special session, called by the President to hear report of 
committee on Teachers as to the professional standing of Miss Mary 
Campbell, and to transact any other business. Schools to open Septem- 
ber 5th. The Secretary presented the blank form of Tender of Teach- 
er’s Office. Approved. Committee reported having interviewed the 
the County Superintendent and the University authorities. The Super- 
intendent made a full statement of his impressions of Miss Campbell’s 
work and qualifications. On motion Miss Campbell reemployed at 
$45.00 per month. 


June 2.—Regular session. Mr. T. V. Taylor addressed the Board 
in explanation of Miss Gertrude Taylor’s home troubles. Committee 
on Teachers given more time to investigate. Formal notice of election 
sent teachers was again approved individually by the Board. A compli- 
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mentary resolution praising the work and the professional growth of 
Principal H. T. Willson passed unanimously. Twenty-six acceptances 
of places as teachers reported. Mr. Ashley’s references wrote very 
favorably. Credit card from the University presented. It accords the 
school 48% credits; pronounced quite satisfactory. Bills paid amount- 
ing to $56.60. 

JUNE 3.—Special. Called to consider proper action in Miss 
Taylor’s case. Mrs. and Miss Taylor addressed the Board. After full 
investigation and discussion Board decided no ground or cause for 
action on its part. Miss Weber’s explanation of the financial relations 
of the Board and the First National Bank. Mr. J. G. Mosier elected 
teacher of science. Secretary directed to look up date and data for 
grading teachers’ salaries and report at July meeting. Salaries for the 
month $1,500.00. 

JuLty 7.—Regular. Mr. Beggs, representing the Werner School 
Book company, addressed the Board especially pressing the claims of 
DeGarmo’s Language Series. I. N. Wade of the American Book com- 
pany presented the merits of White’s Algebra and the Baldwin readers. 
Action was left to the committee and the Superintendent. Mr. Pell 
reported ordering the necessary vacation repairs, Secretary to write for 
prices on furnace castings. Ruled that pupils of this district attending 
other schools will be allowed no more than the rates exacted from non- 
residents attending our schools—$3.00 per month high school, $1.25 
grammar grades, $1.00 primary. (These rates only on request and after 
due consideration.) Chemical laboratory not in presentable condition. 
Superintendent asked the privilege of testing DeGarmo’s Language 
Book No. 2 in the fifth year fora year. Granted. Tuition receipts and 
expenditures (see tables). Secretary directed to leave any account 
for tuition unduly delinquent, with a collector. He reported that 
the records show no rulings in regard to gradation of teachers 
salaries, that this matter has been entirely in the discussion of the com- 
mittee on teachers whose custom has been to give $30.00 per month to 
an inexperienced beginner, to increase at the rate of $2.50 per month for 
each ysar of successful teaching up to $5000 as the limit for grade 
teaching. When experienced teachers have been employed, the Board 
has fixed salaries as credentials and experience seem to warrant. The 
Board does not care to rule for subsequent conditions but now feels that 
$45.00 should be the limit for grade teaching when the credential is a 
second grade certificate, and $50.00 for first grade, high school positions, 
not included in this schedule. Secretary reported Misses Keturah E. 
Sim and Cassie A. Boggs entitled to the additional $2.50 per month. So 
ordered. Desks for one room and coal for the year authorized. Miss 
Showers assigned tothe 7th year work. County Superintendent Shawhan 
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granted the use of the high school building for the annual institute, 
commencing the 31st. Miss Mary Whitcomb’s Magic Number Chart 
approved. Bills allowed $266.03. 


Juty 28.—Special. County Superintendent’s circular concerning 
Directors’ Day. President White to represent the Board. Letter from 
Misses Blaine and Cheever thanking the Board for granting them the use 
of a room last year for kindergarten purposes. Mr. Huss reported the 
purchase of fifty-six No. 2 desks single, at $2.00 and fourteen rears at 
$1.65. Mr. Pell reported a contract with J. M. Chase to paper assembly 
room (hign school) $44.50; contract with W. T. King, Chicago, for 
blackboards in assembly room and rooms Nos. 2 and 8 (high school) at 
seven cents per square foot, amounting to $64.68; P. H. MaGirl’s offer 
to furnish needed castings for Third ward furnaces for $124.50. Mr. 
Huss presented bids for coal from B.F. Swartz, Z. T. Gensel, G. W. 
Call, Charles A. Besore. Mr. Pell stated that all these dealers had been 
told that each load must be weighed and a ticket sent therewith to the 
janitor to be handed the Secretary. Committee had decided that B. F. 
Swartz’s bid of $2.09 for Riverton lump was the best and cheapest and 
had given him the contract. Report accepted and contract confirmed. 
Mr. Saffell reported $3,900.00 in the treasury and suggested that $2.000 
be invested in interest bearing orders, such as loan order. He as Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee was authorized to make such purchase 
if orders can be obtained. The Finance Committee reported that the 
Board needs $15,000.00 for educationa] purposes and $3,000.00 for build- 
ing purposes, for ensuing year. Authorized; certificate of levy filled 
and signed. Mr. Pell reported having engaged J. M. Chase to paper the 
three school rooms of the second story Third ward building; also No. 
Four as having been put into good condition. Miss Carolyn E. Busey 
employed for fourth year grade Third ward. Superintendent asked the 
privilege of trying White’s algebra in classes commencing that study. 
Granted. Bills allowed, $275.52. 

AvuGuST 19.—Special. To elect a teacher, etc. Full Board. Miss 
Campbell having resigned, committee had no recommendation as to 
drawing teacher; recommended that Miss Lloyd be transferred from 
No. Four to the third year Third ward, made vacant by Miss Boggs’ 
resignation, and the employment of Miss Anna Carson for No. Four. 
These recommendations approved and the changes confirmed. Several 
applications for position of drawing teacher. The hiring was left to the 
committee, the Secretary being directed to write Miss Gaskell of Joliet. 
The Superintendent given a ten days’ leave of absence. 

SEPTEMBER 4.— Regular. Full Board. Miss Dunn’s resignation 
presented. Mr. Leal moved that it be accepted, that the teachers be 
notified that the Board will not be treated in this manner hereafter 
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(having teachers resign on the eve of commencing school and without 
notice or consultation) and that Miss Dunn be censured for not comply- 
ing with her contract. Carried. Mr. Ashley conceded a room for 
manual-training provided it bring no expense to the Board or interfer- 
ence with the school. Mr. Pell reported the Third ward building in 
good condition, the employment of George Vanmeter to mow No. Four 
lot and put it into shape for school. Mr. Saffell presented the yearly 
financial reports (see tables), He had found no loan orders for sale. 
Mr. Pell reported Miss Blaine’s request to use the east room of the old 
church building for kindergarten purposes. Granted with the provision 
that it does not interfere with the school or bring any expense to the 
Board. Superintendent at Miss Leal’s request ask the privilege of try- 
ing Lowe and Ewing’s Caesar in class work-this year. Granted. Mr. 
Pasal called before the Board to accept or decline janitorship. He 
accepted. Some of the teachers slow in getting certificates. Mrs. 
Webber reported that the Committee on Teachers recommend Miss 
Cornelia I. Gaskell, of Joliet, as teacher and supervisor of drawing. 
President White declared this action final. Mrs. Webber reported that 
her committee had no recommendation for the vacancy caused by Miss 
Dunn’s resignation, but left the selection to the Board. On motion Miss 
Anna Carson was employed for said school,and Miss Frances Marquette 
of Philo was hired for No. Four. The Committee on Teachers was 
directed to fill any vacancies that may arise in the teaching force and 
demand prompt action. Orders issued, $702.85. 

OcToBER 9.—Regular. Full Board except Mr. Pell present. Ap- 
plications filed. Mr. Huss reported the placing of window shades in 
No. Four and Third ward; the purchase of a Bausch & Lomb micro- 
scope, two new stoves. Mrs. Busey reported the visiting of the schools, 
nothing special to say about them, not fair to estimate the work of new 
teachers from the observations of one visit. Some parents persist in 
trying to send children under age; had told the teachers the state law 
is plain and explicit. Mr. W. M. Kelso, manager of the Monahan Anti- 
septic company, addressed the Board in the interest of his disinfectant. 
Committee on Supplies with the President, ex-officio, directed to investi- 
gate. Mrs. Webber thinks the schools have opened with better interest 
than usual. Teachers so report. Secretary reported as to certificates, 
showing two life, one five-year, ten first grade, fourteen second grade, 
and two special. Mr. Saffel stated that Miss Taylor has received a first 
grade since hired in June, and asked whether she is entitled to the cus- 
tomary raise of $2.50. In the resulting discussion, it developed that the 
Board thinks a final adjustment of salaries should be made just before 
school opens, thus enabling teachers to protit from vacation study. The 
increase was voted. The employment of a truant officer ordered, and 
committee on supplies directed to do so. President White stated that 
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Judge Cunningham desires to have the children of the Deaconess’s 
Home admitted to the city schools; that he would give a site and donate 
further to the amount of $100. Committee on Buildings and Grounds 
authorized to investigate as to the advisability of providing school facili- 
ties for the children of the Home and the adjacent territory of the dis- 
trict. Bills allowed, $2,277.03. 

NOVEMBER 3.-—-Regular. Fuli Board. Mr. Newby,of Butler, Shel- 
don & Co., addressed the Board, especially dwelling upon vertical pen- 
manship. A discussion followed his retirement. Mrs. Julian and Miss 
Conaway, being called, spoke highly of the system now in use (South- 
worth). Mr. Leal moved that vertical penmanship be adopted as the 
standard. This does not compel a fair penman of slant writing to 
change; teachers are to be capable of giving instruction in vertical. 
The expressed wishes of parents are to be respected so far as the inter- 
ests of the schools will permit; teachers are excused from formal ins- 
truction in slant writing. Adopted. Committee on Course to meet with 
teachers and consult as to the best system for the schools. Mr. Saffell 
reported that current expenses have used so much of the surplus that a 
bond purchase is out of the question. Mr. Huss reported the employ- 
ment of J. W. Herriott as truant officer. Mr. Pell suggested the propriety 
of filling west end of high school lot. Was authorized io do so. Some 
complaints about bringing dinners to school. The rule is all right, but 
sometimes unwisely enforced. Board does not approve of collecting 
money from pupils for school extras. Ccntributions from pupils are 
scarcely ever permissible. Secretary directed to collect tuition of G. W. 
Lippincott for years ending June 30, 1898 and 1899. A proposition to 
place telephones in the buildings was presented. Board adjourned to 
visit laboratories and kitchen. Bills allowed, $1,648.09. 

DECEMBER 5.—Full Board present. G. W. Lippincott claims resi- 
dence. Finance committee empowered to collect tuition of him. Art 
department of the Woman’s Club presented a handsome painting, the 
work of Mrs. T. J. Colvin. Secretary directed to make suitable reply 
conveying thanks of the Board, and expressing the hope of other similar 
donations. Second Ward building insured. Holiday vacation December 
22 to January 3. Mrs. Webber chosen to represent the Board at the 
State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, December 26-28. Petition by 
115 high school pupils to hold evening sessions of the literary society 
instead of afternoon sessions, tabled. Senior and junior boys requested 
a room for gymnasium purposes. Committee on Buildings authorized 
to determine whether or not a room can be furnished. Board pleased 
with the bearing and addresses of the school representatives presenting 
these petitions. Orders issued, $1,795.92. 
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SUMMARIES OF TREASURER’S REPORTS. 


(These reports are fully itemized, have been approved, and are on 


file in the Seretary’s office). 


RECEIPTS. 
From révenué. of 1807.35... grit eee ee en os sicher $2,972 71 
From-apportionment/( Stately care eeee ere 1,150 44 
From -revyénuie-of 1508252 tee es eee ne ee 16,321 357 
From ‘batance last year e..'ss0) «05 orn ee 722 46 
EXPENDITURES. 
For current,expensés (eee below )<3 5y.e-. carrer $16,257 78 
For interest coupons, issue of 1896....0.... 2... 1,002 50 
Balance in‘tréasury..s0s5.< ea ieee eee eee 3,906 90 


EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED. 


Teachers’ salaries v0 4 6G... tone es Pees ae ae 
Janitors’ salaries. i. cica sle% nites «few nuk ln ee ate 1,229 93 
Apparatus and permanent fixtures.............. 688 12 
CORD ta ae on tain ia ahs Ohm ahs DEER tna ea 595 50 
Repairs, material and labora... is4yeeepae eee 358 75 
Supplies. ere vaeue ye eee ae Ok eee 130 77 
Interest currentvexpenses «000% c.e50 ee ee 117 76 
SOCreta rye. dy. adkpete wet anh > piel hie oe 75 00 
Insurance. +... 5 seers ts sa = ee oie ee 61 OO 
Tuition No. 6... . Goce ees ne sions ee ae ns ee 47 90 
Legal Services... hes. omg ha ons bc 0k eee eee 25 00 
scavenper work). <4 gx «aly colews kate are IO 50 
Printing’ oh. 0." «fuss <5 3 oh Meee eee 2.35 
Outstanding (unpaid $100.53) paid .............. 125 00 


FINANCIAL CONDITION - OF DISTRiIGCE. 


ASSETS. 
Cash... AS. seinen sc. Soe eee a eae eee $3,906 go 
LIABILITIES. 
Non-interest bearing bonds, issue of 1882........ $3,000 00 
Interest-bearing bonds, issue of 1882 ....:....... 3,000 OO 
Issue of 1396).§ per Cent Dondss.t7.-e 5. 2s eens 20,000 00 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1899-1900. 


A. PpOrtion Me nts tis a) xncits ie e-eeeee ets ee ae $1,150 OO 
Levy. for educational purposes?...... «2 «sae 15,000 OO 
Levy for buildino-pirposes 2.5 ss Geis Sere ee 3,000 OO 


$21,167 18 


$21,167 18 


$16,257 78 


$3,906 go 


$26,000 00 


$19,150 00 
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SUMMARY OF TUITION ACCOUNT. 


DPMIOTON | WIY T, IS90 satel ees «Os sles «ss eRLO O4 
MEMES EULY<T. 1500. .5%. Wien ep ec sees o's 0 as 649 00 756 04 
Pere OR INE: PIOZIOL cites cae ole See sae e's 44 OO 
Be OL ANCL PO4V:00 ww. 2 5 bain se welt one oe Cea y ten toy bed 
Wupaij uly 1, 1699 of the $107.04 ...2..-... 63 04 
Unpaid July 1, 1899 of the $649.00 .......... P25 254 seTOO 20, ° 1750 04 
Or meeetIeinCe Jy iT, 1GOQ: 4.i2 vines ee 73 25 
RECEIPTS CLASSIFIED. 

barat petuastireport, July 1, 18986... 0 lek tee ee $146 37 
(SSS RRS ND ae Rr IS Rr Gr RE rar 44 OO 
SMR C0) fo cee Sa a ea ce Sine ee Oe nk sce ev yale y ws 523275 
Entertainment—one-half proceeds.................... 59 00 
REISE SCOT) CAS XTUTOS 305 Ge srhack we vec c tee dese ele pees 32 90 
Stree erate ee and DIeCaKapes) o.u. scale eee ss a 21 20 
EAE CUE CR a pico 8y a als ea cin 5 oPAS s 4.5 25078 ,cf eels cas 2 0 es 14 28 
eR PRE RMP PU et oda al ayn dot oie eto ohh Sino Aw is wid'e wus Os bc¥ «us, be TIA TZ 
ep MMTIED ISOS SOI erates cia cnt o © x's. ath ee tes vit Eliane» ye 8 e's IO 35 $863 02 

EXPENDITURES CLASSIFIED. 
Supplies other than for laboratory and kitchen........ $112 78 
Supplies tor laboratory... ee le eee eee eens 145 39 
Supplies tor KitChem aoe. cee ees eee cece eee ees TOFS 
boeneumrrcietence and libraries: a... so. sc se ee 109 87 
Pare elt CHINGTON Soot oe se ss so a eee ee Os 19 68 
Ee LOT RN My sie fi IS ts ee se Sole oo i ee tae ge eeee 66 38 
RY ERs pretence se eee te peed oct tena ene ne 40 55 
SEER alee. atareid eto Deke dhs sin oars civle we ene oes 35 05 
(Se ITeTICSINENL EXPENSES ics ee eee eee sae ele ete 30 78 
eNO ete ee per cancel Weianststols te cor ese tne 8 > Sino w a sele ¢ 24 O5 
Expressage, freight, drayage and exchange ........... 18 20 
DAME CPCREOONALE, 27.505), brs facets ie ss oe Odie wien ag aenees 32 90 
RAC Oeey ck nese se ene oe lac trie ese ce meewes 8 14 
PAIR EM ROR es cacy vent cclece es nee cns care ceneee nes 4 0O 
ean, JULY 3, IS99e. <6 os ee ee ee et eee cece eens 113 70 $863 02 


APPROPRIATED FOR PURCHASE SUPPLIES, BOOKS, ETC. 


Receipts. Expenditures. 


1877-1898 inclusive (see page 9).........+...-- $7,617 46 $7,471 09 
IAG et coals sh eee hat elated oboe oe ee es 716 65 749 32 
Balance, July 1, 1899..........+eesse ee eeee te LIne TO 








$8,334 11 $8,334 11 
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TEACHERS, 1898-1899, 






































Experience. “gal Monthly} Amount} Out- 
Names. Fg eae Position. | a : : 
Total | Here Salary.| Paid. standing 
High School— $ 125 00 
Wie kA AV St niaie welee tee 3r Yrsiz7 YrsSuperintendent |$ 125 oo} 1,500 oo|.......... 
EL AW TS Oller centers eee 16 Yrs} 8 Yrs Principal H. S. 75 00 675 (ools ae vleanes 
EDs BOWditehtensk ass 1x Yrs} 6 Yrs Mathematics ... 50 00 450! OOloe siemens 
MW MOOfre cn cette 18 Yrs| 7 Yrs. Super. of Music 60 00 5407 OG|.a a eee 
Miss Hortense Conaway.|14 Yrs) 8 Yrs|Asst. Principal. 55 00 405-00}. 26 aan eee 
Miss Sophie Leal........ 3 Yrs} 2 Yrs|Latin, German. 42 50 382° SOhicds apenas 
Miss Keturah E. Sim....| 4 Yrs} 4 Yrs.Rhet & English 42 50 365 (20h Rise eee 
Miss Mary Campbell.....|...... 1 Yr |Supr. of Drwng. 40 00 330 Si) sas5— eee 
Miss Alice E. Demmon..| 4 Yrs) 2 Yrs)\Domestic Sci... 50 00 450' OO)s2.05 20 over 
Miss Margaret Sidner....|.... .. 2. YrsiTypewtng, Sten]... .. «. si. <h ae ee eee eee 
Mrs. Mary L. Julian ..... AaeY Tsao VTsisixthey cat n ners 50 00 AG OV OO! is a0 taeee 
Third Ward— ; 
BiGepphj Arnis ae seite eae eine qo Yt) 5 YrsiPring 7th Year. 50 00 448) 75\.c0e dae 
Miss Mamie McCoy OREO WA ete ork ede iSixth-Year..3.. 45 00 403 SSi.isse cae 
Miss Gertrude Taylor ...| 6 Yrs} 4 Yrs/Fifth Year...... 42 50 98% "44l. a0 ee 
Miss Ella Glasco......... at YTs| 9. YtsiFitth VYear-;..... 47 50 427 5Olses onsen 
Miss Metta M. Showers..|r2 Yrs} 5 Yrs|Fourth Year.... 47 50 380 oof = 47: 50 
Miss Ida Weber .......... ro Yrs| 8 Yrs/Fourth Year.... 50 00 448 75love ee 
Miss Cassie A Boggs....| 5 Yrs) 4 Yrs\Third Year ..... 40 00 360.00) al ave 
Miss Ella M. Dunn....... 5 Yrs| 2 YrsSecond Year.... 40 00 350:00|-o. c-<camen 
Miss Ellen M. Shuck..... z YP. 1 -Y¥rihirstpy ear. .6 35 00 3141S hioeeeeee 
Second Ward— 
George O: Gordon .......].... .. 1.Yt |Prin , 4th Year. 50 00 447 83). 35s 07a 
Miss Jennie Vanderveer|r3 Yrsi1 Yrs/Third Year..... 50 00 450! Ole sciacaleates 
Miss Annie McClain ..... g Yrs} 9 YrsSecond Year... 50 00 450 O0hs-ce cesar 
Miss-Belle Batr 3.4.2 .er- 4X fsi3 YrsiFitst Year -.-..+ 37 50 337. SOs <20 eee 
Fourth Ward— 
ohne HisSong senc< ees 9 Yrs| 2 Yrs/Prin., 4th Year. 47 50 427 50) «scssteemane 
Miss Jessie A. Hess.. “15 Yrs| 8 Yrs;Third Year... ..;, 50 00 450. 00Ltchocneen 
Miss Margaret Fenner.. BED cco t Yr |Second Year.... 45 00 405, OO! <6 a steaters 
Miss Alice V. Lemon ....| 5 Yrs} 3 Yrs/First Year...... 37 50 337), SOU. saeneeae 
Number Four— 
Miss‘jJessie C. Lioyadancisc...,-) tev tp UNS tAced see 35 00 31S ‘OOl a creas 
Janitors — 
James Aw Hay ston cctem keel elements 15 Yrs3rd—4th Wards. 55 00 62500) ccna 
Albert Richter ...2s. i000 es ey Pires Mra als ae Re lod Oe 40  GOlairepapiee ae 
Hi Or Paint nice rae en ee ) ....11 Yr |H. S —2ed Wards 55 00 574 OGl-sconeeee 
LOCA armiseviete cays ets & scat are een era he oun miata ime ae eee $ 1,500 oo $14 145 22$ 47 50 
Last ‘year, 1897-2868. «0. <.0 ses pg ne poh sp cc Ge te we 56 ne me re etree a en $12,833 20 
Increase over last year, one teacher 2.4 .60..0.0c50 saceu ses cinten nee 1.312 62 


Three teachers hold life certificates, ten hold first grade certificates, thirteen 
second grade and two special. 


CENSUS RETURNS OF 1898. 


(See page 11). 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Number:of males enrolled’, & is as.e%eeqes ces ee eee 600 

Number of females enrolled & 4, cvaios oes sep eee ee 620 

Tatal: enrollment-.6 32825 sia ane te ee ote shee en 1220 
Number of males in average daily attendance ......... 443.3 

ESE of females in aoc ses daily attendance ....... 462.3 
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Per cent. of male school population enrolled—census of 


MR et ihre aan sce a ere T ard can eed ots’ o SGhG: 6 Te Ve ke 80.6 
Per cent. of female school population enrolled......... 78.6 
Per cent. of total school population enrolled seen 79.6 
Per cent. of male school population in average daily at- 

MICE ty See ae Pe ais aly 1k Watney Oe 59.6 
Per cent. of female school population in average daily 

Rn ER ge ta Soh edge acces osc es ore 3, vias. cess 58.6 
Per cent. of total school population in average daily at- 

ERIM UE ei ah cal <3 (Bayes, Ces-w oc adie 2 Rea oe aipigeaat plea VCs 59.1 
Per cent. of average monthly enrollment, in average 

REET SE earn ca pha s s/atelgig via pd wiein ene st 88.1 
Number of male non-resident pupils.................. 15 
-Number of female non-resident pupils ................ 22 
Total number of non-resident pupils................-. 37 
Number of months schools were in session (9 each).... 180 
Number of days schools were in session............... 186 
Number of days schools were in vacation............. 10 
Total number of school days in school year............ 196 
Grand total number of days’ attendance............... 168,441 
Number of months taught by male teachers........... 63 
Number of months taught by female teachers......... 198 
wetaunumivper OF months taught. ..2. 02... ee ce eee 261 
RPE REINTNALECLOACNETS oi ds cee leie gies tv duo's cae ee ewe 7 
Deere areraa le TCACN ELS a.. 6 Sou cre 5. ge nies ene oe ee oe oe 22 
Oya OOS SP Sy a Cor Cd Yop gi ee 29 
School houses—brick,.5; frame, 2; total .............. 7 
Number of departments (separate schools—not rooms). 20 
Number of school rooms (session, recitation, etc.) in use 31 
Average number of pupils per enrollment for each 

feaener (excluding special teachers)... ........2-. 51 
Average number of pupils per average daily attendance 

for each teacher (excluding special teachers)...... ey Ny: 
Average number of pupils per enrollment in graded 

BELOOISPAS ADOVCL.... os 2.5 0p. oe as = SPS Pati pate aie seler a 52.1 
Average number of pupils per average daily attendance 

Meeeaded sChoOls as aAbOVE 342) ows va wales ve gran nie 38.6 
Number of schools—graded, 19; ungraded, 1; total.... 20 
Highest monthly wages paid male teachers (excluding 

MEMEIICGTIOCTL US Votre ven sts ao Ov acs ead wake Grvctaietan 350 a $75.00 
Lowest monthly wages paid male teachers............ 47.50 


Average monthly wages paid male teachers (excluding 
SUPREME CLCINE Ge Otc Gia v.c ates ives dv aia © > Os Sa eh vo Ns 55-42 
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Highest monthly wages paid female teachers.......... 55-00 
Lowest monthly wages paid female teachers.......... 35.00 
Average monthly wages paid female teachers......... 44.40 
Cost per capita per enrollment for tuition (Grades ..... 9.45 
including salaries of special teachers, } ,,; 
sia ae 4 High School 22.61 
janitors, truant officer, etc., fairly ap- | 
POTLIONE 5), set's Gaviaem che aie eetarals | School. .... 11.38 
. : ‘ o(.Gradestanae 12.98 
Cost per capita per average daily attend High School 30.55 
ANCE AG ADO VEY, 7) coum wes sa oe x 
school 7222. 15-59 
Cost per capita per enrollment—-total expenses, includ- 
ing interest-on bonded:deébt.3 sony 37 wanes seers 13.91 
Cost per capita per average’ daily attendance, total as 
ADOVE Ao aces win wie’s (olellp elatels owl wep afaLatahee etal tie a 19.06 
Highest monthly enrollment, September.............. 1076 
Lowest monthly enrollment,.May 2. Nese ee 937 
Pupils not in any school before this year—boys, 51; 
Sirls5S; totaly. ac Sen Ge aia cia ata ys ee een ee 104 
Pupils not in our schools before this year—boys, 133; 
girls ,:332;, total ies5. us ew. oe eh Ger ee 265 





ENROLLMENTS, 1898-1899. 
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Ta) 2 PD) Fa} gy af) | Pap a) |) | 2} GD. Pay) a) ay wn 
a eryieicislsielsisie ais |e Sleiaiaio) & 
29 O/B SRE SBIR) 6/o/ojalajal: 5 
PB asia malaise (s/s /eitiet) mg ss 
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Bc 888 Belgie meses | & 
8, }o) fete” |S | | | | || al te 
| PSE S Dk mslelg | 
a" em |e /o/S)o Sein aoie.e zB s uv 
Any SISA Orel alsiE/S/9/c 5 
eis Q4 asl Ps ials |e a6 
ot I "| 99 |) ct] Os) aids: Bo Ss i 
Items. Di slOsS! 2/7] | oo Pa Bl st Spleia} : 
a Ssclsigidzis =e} Sip|3\o}: | - 
a: M)io| 5 S18 ae ALP HEE : 
ede fe de de te] Gu] Cub | cule co] |S al: 
ewe pr i | aus Ss pe Ee: 
. SSeS me Si tp mee] S 
SS | 9) Sia mee |e 
; {|B loiel |B lem) 
ie . w | (0) eu! oS tt Slo: 
: : tH 0 m1 O/o oO ipl. 
le bee ORF) Sg O)5): 
> |DIO|Blolgw wi<|ia/3 © Rie: 
8 /8e ia)? 2 1si8]2 Ge : |: |: 
ISS )S/6): | [S18]: lyr ys fo fs 
BaF er EP Iel IB 
Boys.. 90/26 23)2032)27)30 33 29)3021|27)25 25/29)31135)30\4T 7| 611 
Total enrollments;....-.- Girls. .| 109|26)23)/25|24|31\21|27|27|22/31|32|28/20|27/34|38/26|35|15| 630 
Both..| 199/52/46)45|/56)58)51|60|56/52/52/59|53/54|56165 cig 22|1 241 
Boys II 
Names countedsmore than Once. is..c5 ec nere adele a Pere eine foes) Git Io 
Both 21 
Boys.. 600 
Net enrollment. crs cat satis ie ceca tec tgalt'e ce sttere chore Laeniitae Snyters ton ern eee ae 1 Girls.. 620 
Both.... 1220 
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SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 














Items. 


cece ASIN 


> Arwsnuel 


*Jaqumise}dag 
** * 19q0}0O 
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* JOQUISAON 
* Jequis00q 
++ Areniqay 
--ArTeumunS 





a il dame ca Bothjro76 |r094 {1125 |r161 |r184 |r202 |r224 |1236 |124r |1241 























mMionthee:: cass 











Average daily Boys) 471.8) 462.9] 452-1| 452-3] 444-4) 447-9) 434-0] 416.8) 407.8) 443 3 
atttendance..... 

















daily attendance ~ Girls} 91.6) 89.9} 88.7) 85.5) 84.0] 86.2) 85.2} 88.3) or.4| 87.9 


Per cent. average (Boys| 90.9) 90.6) 88.7) 86.1) 85.6) \87.8) 86.4] 87.6) or.4| 88.3 
per monch ...... Both! 91.3} go.2| 88.7) 85.8) 84.8] 87.0) 86.0) 88.0) or.4} 88.1 























.4;. ( Boys} 3: 38 29 31 36 22 32 25 278 
Number of tardi- | Be ~ 34 
Hesses-....2:-.:- ) a 44 | 29 | 26 | 28 | 22 tA 24 14 | 23 | 224 





Number neither ors OSS) Wass e988 1778 11998) 85 F277" | 494) | r5G || 19057 

















tardy nor ab- 
































SE ee eS Saree Both) 443 | 568 | 476 | 366 | 306 | 366 | 349 | 287 | 323 | 387-1 
eter ae tru. Boys} 22 7 3 7 g 24 2 16 16 | 100 
amiaa Girls} o fo) fo) ° o fa) ° fe) ° o 
eta es. Both} 22 7 3 7 3 24 2 16 16 | 100 



































days lost by Girls} 622 [1298 [1203 [1366 [2106 [1687 |10964 |1326 | 755 |12327 
SIGEMESS an.» { Both|1132 [2343 |1980 |2240 |3623 |3032 |3266 |2482 |1498 |21526 























Number of half } Gis 510 |1045 | 777 | 874 |1517 |1345 |1302 |r166 | 663 |g199 











Reported sickness reduced our average daily attendance 57.3, an increase 
over last year of 15.3. The schools were sadly afflicted last year; scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, and whooping cough raged from about November 1 until 
near the close of the year, fortunately in mild forms. 
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COMPARATIVE AGES, JUNE, 1899. 








Boys. Girls. 








Departments. | & | 

oO fo) oO 

9 5 

7 4 =" + 

w Gg | @ 

; : the 
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High School (including eighth grade)................ 16 | 9.8 | 16 
Seventh orade ircasiim capleeachnelere ot sensieie cline eofstentansts ohare TA} 7 a end 
Sixth orade, Mrs Jalan t. teewmene seen rctacie tennant £34) 14.Gngere 
Sixth grade, Miss McCO yew en. cc mane ites nicacte s Wena T4 iy ieOne ed 
Rifth crade. Miss "Taylets...ccanc onirds sine ote nsige est oe 13! | 77-2 alere 
Pifth orade; Miss GiaScoas, ude stemeg cies oe ktaenie cine a as 13 | 5.0 «|. 42 
Fourth grade, Mr. Hissong, cc. sees. 6.5 pe edn te Pesineas 19.}. 3.0 Lome 
Fourth grade, Miss(ShoOwersi etme ccs e tee ere deuarertes 12 | 2.0 jhern 
Fourth grade, Miss Weber... 0. ca crs ser ceneses caevgus Tac! §.30ene 
Fourth: rade, Mit Gerd Onis sewer etnies eit tates TIs| O:oe Vee 
Third Grade, Miss Hess.c2. 2. ciuiw tins \s cclewa nga eee 91-74 a 
Third grade, Miss BOresis.. of. ax tenvs=o<shan sae weewer 10 .8 | ro 
‘Lhirderade Miss Vanderv Ger s.aee crc. siete eer to | 725 | 10 
Second grade. Miss Henneri as. ase. eeee ene eee otleae7 9 
Second Stade: Miss clini erate tte be eee ee sale 8 | 4.2 8 
Second grade,(Miss McClain sa. cick see dee wee cs taane O4°352 9 
Hirst. crade,; Miss lemon 2 exes wiesie ns mares em oly eieiein ols fate | 7 
Firat grade, Miss Shuck 3-09.01.) 200 csuiteah en begana PR le a 7 
First grade, Miss Barr ...0..0tudescsage sie pentvsesinea Yale 7 
Number Mour, Miss Lloyd i. wicca cesta emetic entre ne DXi) py 9 
TheiSthook vis s cece: sees Siewes meme o sass Soke eRe tr | 7:5. }at 





Both 
ie ee 
° 9 ° 
aan oe 
PS 
ie : na 
9-5 | 16 9-6 

11.6 | 14 9-4 
2-7 | 13 9-5 
a ay | ae 
Lie O, (eis 4-0 
8.7 | 13 -6 
6.12 Urs [sree 
6.0 |-2T | t0-9 
10.8 | 12 2.0 
Ted HEE 5-9 
11.6°| Sg iisros4 
3.9 50 eee 
-4 |-r0°h 25g 
Or Grea 
10.8 8 Ted 
2.0) i | P ies 
GE 7 4-6 
CiOa a7 5.2 
3-5 7, 3-4 
8.0°)| zo 4-0 
| 657) ak Fix 





Pupils Never Enrolled in Our Schools Before This Year. 





















































se) @ w 

S) ee 

B Dn 5 

HighiSchoole}.t aie cae oe coe en eons ee ahaa eee 20 25 45 
SOVENCH Var. ha Hataten ons, cree Seine big rae Aes > Rs Rais See 2 2 5 
Sixth'year, Mrs. "J witans'2.. ooo ersjaews ce mee Seis Shinichi sete ames ° I I 
Sixthwyear, Miss* McCoy. ae asus sc ciact at ate she ripe itani ee ere 5 3 6 
Hifth year, Miss “Taylor csc veh cists ade ate woleeate se pens se tee 2 ° 2 
Fifth year; Miss Glasto os.6 26 <t5.(. 2 coueles teste ool weiehe deena eee 2 2 4 
Fourth year; Miss:Showers20...05. 2. soe ce o's cise «inl eine Site tenets 4 2 6 
Fourth year, Miss Weber......... bie wins’ alae alecnloe niekecuaity as Sie oleae 5 2 7 
Fourth: year; (Mr vy Hissong ss oc. c:.cts te cienelate/e ntete blccls Matec aii va ane ei ea 5 oO 5 
Fourthsyear; Mr. (Gordon? i). co 3.\0. <- soelertnerts + ae «cowie aeiomien: Ceara 9 5 14 
Third year~ Mis# Boggs... 5 uses ss utes c cle len steals ete eee nee ) 4 7 
Third year; Miss Vanderveer’ ...5. 8.5) (ise <seiacev eens ae eee 4 3 7 
Third year Miss Hess. 7aclvcrpne se aete ee teens Ste Aeon: ease I 5 4 
Secondxyear, Miss Din inc iis <crcrsueniste otal ela oe lateie eet tae ae tee 5 5 bee) 
Secondyear, Missi: McClain sic.cn. spite s © eae ocean See oe 2 5 7 
Second yeary Miss Penmerscs ges ssak eee sete a egin seen ie ene ne eee 7 = 12 
Birst year. Miss Shiucks, tcc. .eimceer een eee Pe Tee ties ok 16 10 26 
Birst-yéarc Miss Barra. arctes.<cis seeeeente Boh. Uh ch iae Roeston ee ow ta eae 22 22 44 
Fitst/ year; Miss: Lemon a.i> revs mainte ths seis ons nae isis cre ceeteree ee 19 30 49 
Number Four, Miss illoyd & ti. -eecesrarioctis tee aoc Semen: 2 2 4 
Totals itis cole ave, wre leiere § Sived thas Rete aosete prone ae ieee aisle ee Scie ee ee 133 si. 29a tos 

NEVER ATTENDED ANY SCHOOL. 

w Q w 

S paula 

B a a 

Miss: Bloy sais beso Mac scicees cts ouimaniap eee selec eet octet oe oem es « cellpeaere 2 2 
bY Dee BD bebe Eat nto SSR Archi OSMOSIS Oris IS GARY OOO sa s.cu bobo 2 3 5 
Miss Shick x5 2% .sa'sccprs nite ares ceeinrs cate sen iait ois al sa set Pe cere aime once mene one Re 16 9 25 
MiSS Barr ia sage och sass aenetal Se Tinka bs yal ae wk ge Ome oe nee 14 13 27 
Miss Lemonicte ie. mie 5 aoene n= ms years pie ihre Mie niet 5 tere Ran ete 0 fete erates tae 17 26 43 
6 ee ee aes ee ee ey Coe 40 53 | 102 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS OF THE SEVERAL YEARS OF SCHO 
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Nes OV Sian) ca llee|. : I 
Between 20 years and ar.. Perts Oe a a i 
Between 19 years and 20.. | ena a mii \ | = 
Between 18 years and 1o.. } as ne of e 2 
Nese Lee ASIN lant “X1 Zi hon) Su alg ulica. lap eben piv perdbaool ine fai ie sreldeel oooh aie 
eee a7 oars and 58+. ESOS es 16 2G). TER ole as|nod| oka] voahomo la maltese ee haws 28 
Between 16 years and 17.. } Ee: Pv ri ah ease te Seen x . 4 
) Boys.. | x14] 9j--.| 1} 3) 2} 2) 3] 2] 1/-- aif Pel allen ete 
Beebecn 3s Years and x6-. | aoe 25 4 Gt RE ec lesa eo ods aries ecitecel cel ase eGhee 4s 
Jj Boys.. 6] 5) 6} 7| 8) 7/---| 5] 3] 3 Llp Thecetwent see faze 5A. 
Petes st veers and rs. es it 6} 9} 4|xz| 2) x| x] 1]... hic ba aii 1} 38 
SYS.) 3) BON 7) Al Bh Fh 3) Bhd on-done|s-olennhone] i) th SO 
race t3 eats and14..) Gris ATE RITT Sh Ol Slerl 4. 5 4 Uf TI, ah these cecle aS 
) Boys 1} 4) 2) o| 7] 8) x} 6| 2)...| | xl Tl. 45 
Between 12 years ane3:- Girls cts) Blea @l ghalcale: artakoh eye 
J Boys Eh Ua 3 Glre} Slryi--+| “Sil s) 2 2| I Dees 4 
EP Rese te Seats Andre. . | Girls x\...| 1] 2] 5| 6| 7[r3| 6] x| 3]...| x] rl]. 1} 48 
Between 10 years and rr.. 1 BOYS Sey) ea ge Wa Sy ha ce a ha 
Garson. --.| 2] x} 6|xo] 3] 7] 8lxojro| 4] 4} 7| | z---| 3] 77 
Boys.. sfecelveni2pe Qe.) °31071 Ol 3107). Sti Ole. I] 2| 47 
petycer a menrs and 10... } Girls. -| x} 2] x] 4\r4/zojrz| 3| 7] 7] 6} 2| 1] 3] 72 
Between 8 years and q ... | Boys (s/o Sale, att eel Res A i 
Between 7 yearsand 8... } eh : $5 ts fs . fae aes : re 
Between 6 years and 7... ; fetes: Mee eral oul acleseltwalacelceolcesteer ite cdacebceclocsllyes = - 13 : = 
Unclassified (Special ae YS Pelee Ol tea catinel “feodl). FieGe 3p Cisse | fe Xlevet, KEY]. Eleectanal. 92 
NOt LepOLted 7 ct... Gitlseenme ester alt cola ces [Kies tae Liy caleasl aca Ofeaclascksasfeeel) 20 
ji ee ; BOYS... | 902623)20)32/27 30/33|29|30|21 27/26 25/29)31/38/3041| 9) 617 
Oirls.. | 109 26,23/26)24/31\21\27|27|24/31 32/28 20|27|34/38/26)35|17| 635 
199)52 46|46|56 | 58)51/60|56]54/52/59|54/54/56/65 76/5676, 26/1252 
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COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMME. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 16, 1899. 


a GRE ARO el Fars 1 sec ICC ie a SEI oe arr e March 
ER aie t thar Gry Carn oir fa Fini Swe wes a wd 6 sealeiah ales § Revi}. W Miller 
Salutatory and Oration—The Light of the World ........... Mae Allen 
SUPE EP OTRDATIOUS IDG fete ois sos wists cb os vw eueisle ve'gie eee sles John Rice 
Grawon—- Whom. shall l- Respect (oc... sce ce es ae! Adelia Renfrew 
Music. 
oe AN SS IPG ee da Seni Ba er a Co ae Claude Judy 
Oration—Some Profits From School Attendance...... Minnie Franklin 
Oration—The Schools of Fifty Years Ago ........ Marjorie Holderman 
meme ie (Ost Of Liberty sf... 2s oe te ce lye gee ee ene Mae Hubbard 
Music 
UMMM NVC DALS ote cctv) colo k.s Ace ets a wee cas 88 Garfield Jackson 
Mirawon--! tactical Knowledge. 2.2... a. eo ee eee Elizabeth Webber 
Oration and Valedictory—The object of Study ........... Homer Ealey 
Music. 


Presentation of Diplomas....Dr. J. E. White, Pres’t Board of Education 


Dismissal. 





WORK DONE. 


FIRST YEAR, SECOND WARD. MISS BELLE BARR, 


Reading—Introductory work. Harper’s First Reader completed. 
Era, Home, and Columbian First Readers for supplemental. <Avrthmetic 
—Numbers Illustrated, to page 87. Language—Stories, pictures, con- 
versations, sentences, use of is and are, asking sentences, nouns, singular 
and plural forms of nouns, stories reproduced. Phystology——Foods, 
kinds of, digestion,stomach, etc.; Stowell’s Primer the guide. Penman- 
ship-—Vertical, small letters, words, words and sentences on slates and 
and paper. Drawing—Under direction of special teacher. MJzustc— 
Scale, ‘‘ America” by rote, scale practices, rote songs, skips; Model Pri- 
mer to page 50. Sewinmg—Materials distributed, lines pricked on cards, 
threading of tapestry needles, pricked lines outlined with thread, card 
designs outlined with colored threads, etc. For other details, see pg. 2t. 


FIRST YEAR, THIRD WARD. MISS ELLA M. SHUCK. 
Reading—W ords of first 60 pages of Reader taught orally, phrases 
and sentences. Harper’s First Reader completed. Columbian, New 


Era and Home supplemental. Ar7thmetic—Figures, counting, signs, etc., 
introductory; Numbers Illustrated to pagei1s. Language—Nouns, com- 
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mon, proper; describing words; asking, telling and surprise sentences; 
vowels, consonants; compound words, hyphen; action words; comma, 
syllable, singular and plural forms; quotation marks; is, are, have, has, 
this, that, was, were, stories reproduced, stories of Washington, Lincoln. 
Physiology—Primer, first 55 pages; conversation. Penmanship—V ertical, 
small letters based on the circle and independent of it; separately and in 
words; capitals, separately and in names; short sentences on slates 
and paper. Drawing-—Vertical, horizontal, oblique and parallel lines, 
cube, sphere, cylinder, corner, borders, colors, comparisons of typical 
forms and of objects, sketches of cap, hat, bowl, leaves, plants, roots, etc. 
Music—To chapter III. in Primer, the scale, rote songs. Sewrng—Ma- 
terials distributed, lines on cards pricked, threading of tapestry needles, 
pricked lines outlined with coarse thread, designs pricked and outlined, 
Christmas cards made. Sfelling—New words of reader and number 
book, long and short sounds of vowels with their marks. General—Buds, 
willow and lilac; birds, robin, bluebird, sparrow, swallow, wood-pecker, 
wren, screech-owl; talked a good deal about birds and flowers; read My 
Saturday Bird Class; drawings of nests. Hiawatha in the New Century 
Reader. 
FIRST YEAR, FOURTH WARD. MISS ALICE LEMON. 

A Division. Reading—Print and script forms of 130 words intro- 
ductory, also pp. 23-34 of Reader written on board. Harper’s First com- 
pleted. Columbian, Era, and Home First Reader supplementary. Sec- 
ond Reader to Part II. <Arrthmetic—Four months’ work in counting, 
combinations, words of the book, signs, figures; Numbers I]lustrated to 
page 118, supplemented with work in Prince’s Part I.; pupil worked out 
illustrated examples with objects as needed; slate work as a change. 
Language—Name words, the idea taught, illustrated by naming objects 
in the room, finding in books, writing them; plural and singular forms, 
common and proper; action words and the kinds of sentences located in 
same way; use Of is and are, was and were. Penmanshifp—Words and 
sentences, letters not taught separately. After some skill was gained, 
reading and language lessons became writing lessons. MJ/usic—The 
scale, the manual work, the Primer in the hands of pupils to page 50. 
These pupils entered the spring term of last year. 


B Division. /eading-—Three months’ board work as above. First 
Reader completed in April, along with this 65 pages in Columbian, 70 
pages in Home and School, 35 lessons Primary Leaflets. Arithmetic— 
Four months’ board work introductory to the book. Numbers I]lustrated 
to Part III., supplemented (orally) with 42 pages Baird’s First Book, and 
45 pages Prince’s Part I. Language—Name words, the four kinds of 
sentences as to use. Music, Drawing and Sewing—Same as A. Penman- 
shif-—same in kind as A. 
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C Division. Spring entries. /teading—The board work and to 
page 45. Penmanship—Their own names, new words in daily lessons. 
Numbers—Combinations to nine. Sewmg and Drawing—Same as A. 
Physiology—Stowell’s Primer as a guide. Sewing as directed by special 
teacher. Drawing as directed by special teacher. 


SECOND PRIMARY, SECOND WARD. MISS ANNIE M’CLAIN. 


Feading—Harper’s Baldwin’s, Columbian Second Readers com- 
pleted. Preparation, study words and thoughts; learn new words, spell 
each by sounds and letters, mark, and use in sentences, pronounce rap- 
idly and correctly, drill for naturalness, train to see as units entire short 
sentences and speak them. Faults corrected by leading toa clear under- 
standing of subject-matter. Pupils given credit for correct work. Pupils 
have read outside of class, Cats and Dogs, Friends in Feathers and Fur, 
German Fairy Tales, Danish Fairy Tales, Stickney’s Second Reader, Ap- 
pleton’s Second Reade, Burt’s Nature Studies, Bass’s Nature Stories, 
Kindergarten Stories. Sfelling—Difficult words from all studies selected 
for lessons. Object, correct printed and script forms in the grade’s 
vocabulary. After reasonable study, words written. Penmanshif—Cor- 
rect forms and spacing of small and capital letters, separately, in words, 
and sentences. Vertical. Language—-How to Talk to page 50. Object, 
to train in the proper use of the grade’s vocabulary; stories reproduced, 
pictures described, etc. Arizthmetic—Numbers Illustrated, A to page 149, 
B to page 115; addition and subtraction tables through 12, multiplication 
tables through 10, Roman numerals, reading numbers to millions, rapid 
additions, practice for rapidity in thinking and computing, answers in 
sentences. Drawing—Special teacher. Phystology—Primer of Health 
to page 74. Sewimg—special teacher. (eneral—Politeness, neatness, 
moral lessons. Mature Study—Significance of spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, fruits, seeds, collections, classified as to means of scattering, how 
protected, as foods; calendar kept; water-forms, rain, vapor, snow, etc. 
Homes beginning with our own, then of other nations, of animals, etc., 
Selections read in nature 





materials used in building, etc. Literature 
work, stories reproduced to find meaning. 


SECOND PRIMARY, THIRD WARD. MISS ELLA M. DUNN. 


Reading—Harper’s Second completed; Murche’s completed, <Arith- 
metic—Numbers Illustrated, first 72 pages reviewed, to page 136 and 
review. /anguage—Stories and descriptions, cow, dog, grasshopper, 
butterfly, caterpillar, sentences, capitals, nouns, use of is and are, Mr., 
Mrs., has, have, stories for reproduction, quotation marks, dictations, let- 
ter writing, Christmas stories, a and an, apostrophe, “Children of the 
Cold,” stories oral and written, short compositions on Franklin, Penn, 
Water-Drops, the hen, blue jay, Pussy Willow, Whittier, Arbor Day, 
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lions, foxes, morning-glory, cherry, nature stories written. Geography — 
Stories of industry, making leather, dairying, Children of the Cold, the 
earth, Arabs, hot country, Egypt. //zstory—Indians, Hiawatha, Pilgrims, 
Columbus, Miles Standish, Acadia, Washington, Lincoln, Franklin, 
Primer, chapters 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 0) 10,;250euee ome 
manship—yV ertical, lines, circles small letters, capitals, sentences, verses, 
short poems. Drawing—Lines, horizontal, vertical, oblique, parallel, 
cube, sphere, cylinder, corners, borders, type forms, paper cutting, 
Christmas drawings, color work, pose, object-drawing, stories illustrated, 
flowers, leaves. J/ustc—Songs from board, scale practice, Model Primer 
finished. Sfelling—-Words from Reader by letter and by sound, diction- 
ary work. Vature Work—Butterfly, cocoon, caterpillar, cricket, spider. 
Sewing—Special teacher. Folding narrow hem on colored paper, talk 
on weaving; on cotton, wool, and silk; materials for sewing distributed, 
overcasting stitch on coarse canvas with Saxony wool, running stitch, 
etc. See Miss Demmon’s report. 





Penn. Physiology 


SECOND. PRIMARY, FOURTH WARD. MISS MARGARET FENNER. 


A Division. /teading—Harper’s Second completed, Columbian 
completed, Baldwin’s Second completed, Harper’s Third to page 71. 
Numbers Illustrated completed, multiplication tables through the 12’s. 
Language—How to Talk to page 56. Sfelling—Lists from readers. 

B Division. Completed Harper’s First, Columbian Second, Bald- 
win’s, Harper’s Second completed. Mumbers Illustrated completed, mul- 
tiplication table through the 12’s. Language—How to Talk to page 48. 
Spelling—Lists from readers. 

BotH Divisions. Penmanship—On slate, paper, in note books; sen- 
tences, paragraphs, poems, stories, memory gems. Dyrawing—Special 
teacher's outlines. Sewzag—Folding narrow hem on colored paper; talk 
on weaving; on cotton, wool, and silk; distribution of material, overcast-. 
ing stitch with Saxony wool; running stitch same way; canvas, muslin, 
cards, made bags and aprons; matched stripes. MJ/uszc— Completed 
Model Primer. Physiology—Oral lessons. Miscellaneous Reading—Read 
short stories to the school, biographies, Robinson Crusoe. Children 
read at home the books bought with entertainment money. Classic 
Stories for Little Ones, Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Legends of Spring- 
time, Birds, George Washington, Columbus, Geography Stories. O*fher 
Work—Made chart showing manufacture of paper, children gathering 
materials. Short talks from large pictures of animals. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE, SECOND WARD, THIRD YEAR. MISS JENNIE M. 
VANDERVEER. 


Reading—Harper’s Second completed from Part II, Third completed. 
Arithmetic—F elter’s Intermediate to page 87. All the work of the drill 
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cards in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. Much time 
given to the forty-five combinations and the multiplication table to the 
twelve’s. Language—A Division, How to Talk pages 17-137; B Division, 
pp. 1-117. Spelling — Reed’s, pp. 1-59. Penmanship —Vertical, copies 
furnished by the teacher. Drawing—Under direction of special teacher. 
Music—Finished Model Primer and First Reader. Phystology—Stowell’s 
Primer to page 76, pupils had no book. General—Literature and Nature 
Study about as last year (see page 28). Did more miscellaneous reading 
than last year. 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE, THIRD WARD, THIRD YEAR. MISS CASSIE A. BOGGS. 


Reading—Harper’s Third completed. Supplementary work. Arith- 
metic—F elter’s Intermediate through division, with review. Language— 
How to Talk, page 9 to Relation of Words, letters and stories. Geog- 
raphy—Talks on soil, hills, mountain formation, names and locations of 
states, local geography. Pkysiology--Talks based on Primer. Penman- 
ship — Vertical, letters, circles, straight lines, sentences, copies from 
board. Drawing — Special teacher. Juste — Primer finished, First 
Reader finished. Sewing—Talk on weaving, reviewed hemming, waists, 
basting, stitching, combination stitch, French seam, bias facing, skirts. 
Nature Work—Trees, plants, root, stem, leaves, wood. S#elling—Reed’s, 


pp- 1-59. (See page 30). 
FIRST INTERMEDIATE, FOURTH WARD, THIRD YEAR. MISS JESSIE A. HESS. 


Reading— Harper’s Second finished, Third finished. <Ar7zthmetic— 
Felter’s Intermediate through division. Language — How. to Talk, pp. 
30-137. Geography—Direction, location, some local. Physology—Primer 
of Health to page 117.. Penmanship—Vertical, letters, words, sentences, 
verses, etc., pen and ink. Drawing—Special teacher. Musitc—Finished 
Primer and First Reader. Sfelling—Reed’s, to page 50. Sewing—Talk 
on weaving, review of hemming, waists, basting, stitching, French seam, 





combination stitch, bias facing with combination stitch and hemming 
stitch. Special teacher. (See page 31). 
SECOND INTERMEDIATE, SECOND WARD, LOW FOURTH YEAR. GEORGE 
O. GORDON. 

Reading—Harper’s Third from. page 62 completed, Fourth to page 
110. New words spelled and defined, used in sentences, marked for 
pronunciation; syllabication. Lessons studied so as to give the sense 
when reading. No lesson read without preparation and pupils being 
_able to gather the knowledge cf the printed page and to make the same 
clear when reading. <Arithmetic— Felter’s Intermediate to page 107. 
Special care and attention to the fundamental laws, much drill in nota- 
tion and numeration in writing numbers to trillions, rapid and accurate 
additions, multiplication table, important definitions and _ principles 
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learned, rules not memorized. Language—How to Talk completed from 
page 70. Oral work done as directed in the text, not all the written 
work done, but much outside of book and on various subjects. Also a 
part of reading exercises. Reviewed the book. Geography— Frye’s 
Primary to page 58. How to use the book, lessons read in class and 
subjects discussed; reviewed by questions on important parts; map- 
questions answered, some map-drawing; map ot school grounds from 
actual measurements by pupils. Pyszology—Healthy Body to page 107. 
Book used in recitation a great deal, text read, names learned, special 
attention to the hygienic features. Penmanshif—Vertical. Attention to 
forms and spacing, practice in reproducing memory gems, etc. S/e//- 
ing—Reed’s Part I completed. Two purposes: first, the spelling of the 
words; second, diacritical marks and their significance; oral and written 
exercises. Sewing, Drawing and Music—Under the direction of special 
teachers. Being a low fourth, an attempt has been made to advance the 
work to a full fourth. Probably this has shut out much miscellaneous 
that the room might have done to advantage. Some attention has been 
given to such outside work as thought more beneficial, especially to 
miscellaneous reading. 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE, THIRD WARD, FOURTH YEAR. MISS IDA WEBER. 


Feading—-Harper’s Fourth to Part II. Arithmetic—Felter’s Inter- 
mediate to page 138. Language—Oral. DeGarmo’s second book, the 
guide, to page 37. Modifiers of noun, subject and object, direct and 
indirect object, letter writing, uses of comma, punctuation marks, review 
of How to Talk. Geography—Frye’s Primary finished. Physitology— 
Healthy Body to page 107. Weriting—Vertical, the letters, beginning 
with one space. Drawing—Designs in squares, carpenter tools, leaves, 
illustrations, designs. Special teacher. A/ustc—Second Reader to page 
93. Spelling—Reed’s to Part Il. Sewing—Waists, basting, combination 


stitch, French seam, bias facing, skirts. Special teacher. (See page 33). 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE, THIRD WARD, FOURTH YEAR. MISS METTA 
M. SHOWERS. 


Reading—Harper’s Fourth to page 180. Arithmetic—Felter’s Inter- 
mediate to page 142 and reviewed. Language—DeGarmo’s Book II (in 
hands of teacher only) pp. 1-75, review of How to Talk. Oral and 
written reproductions of short stories, biographical sketches, historic 
events, letter writing and original composition work not neglected. 
Topics from other lessons used as subjects for compositions led to inves- 
tigations and careful reading. Geography—Frye’s Primary completed. 
Map reading, paticularly the reading of relief maps—an important 
feature,—the earth as a unit and of each part in its relation to the unit: 
the races, their homes and home life, plants and animals in relations to 
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climate and physical features; our own country, a review of local geog- 
raphy. Physiology— Healthy Body to page 112 and review. Penman- 
ship—yvV ertical, lines, circles, small and capital letters, spacing, arrange- 
ment; sample papers. Drawing—Designs, illustrations, cube, cylinder, 
half sphere, borders, plaids, colors, dictation, ink and color borders, 
plants. Special teacher. M/ustc—Second Reader finished. Sewirg— 
General talk on weaving, review of hemming, waists, basting, stitching, 
combination stitch, French seam, bias facings, skirts. Special teacher. 
Spelling—Reed’s to page 10y and review. AZiscellaneous Reading—Books 
from city library with good results, improvement in care of books. The 
following added to the library of the room: Anderson’s Fairy Tales, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Swiss Family Robinson, Rollo in London, Child’s 
History of England, Boy Conqueror, Jewish Twins, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Through the Looking Glass, Adventures of a Brownie, Brightsides, 
Black Beauty, Hiawatha, Lamplighter, Stanley’s Adventures, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, A Wonder Book, Daniel Boone, David Cop- 
perfield. Twenty numbers of the Little Classic Series were also added. 
Numbers of pupils that had never read a book before were fascinated 
by these and wanted to read all of them. (Note.—Creditable additions 
were made to the little libraries of all the schools.—H.) 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE, FOURTH WARD, FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS, 
JOHN L. HISSONG. 

Reading—Harper’s Fourth. pp. 9-190. Sfelling—Reed’s, pp. 50-106. 
Phystology—--Healthy Body, pp. 7-108. Language—How to Talk, pp. 
9-174. Arithmetie—Felter’s Intermediate, pp. 1-125. Geography—Frye’s, 
pp. 1-58. J/usic—First Reader from page 50, Second Reader, pp. 1-106. 
Penmanship—Letters, figures, neat copies; sample papers. Drawing— 
Special teacher. Sketches, illustrations, leaves, dictations, borders, 
plaids, typical forms, color work, poses, flower designs. Sewo—Special 
teacher. Weaving, review of hemming stitch, felling, waists, basting, 
combination stitch, French seam, bias facings, skirts, patching, darning. 
Miscellaneous Peading—Pupils reported the reading of 300 books. Took 
report once a month of titles and opinion of merits. Comments—Sewing 
a help, teaches persistence, neatness, attention; has brought a noticeable 
change in the clothing of several boys snd girls whose homes area 
little careless in such matters. Programme has not been too crowded 
although it has kept us pegging away. In language, am attempting to 
teach the English sentence and how to place it on paper, forms of words 
and sentences and laws governing, quotations, capitalization, punctua- 
‘tion, letter forms, choice and arrangement of words, phrases and sen- 
tences in sentences and paragraphs. In arithmetic, give special drill in 
accuracy and skill in the fundamental rules; try to read and apply all 
definitions, illustrations, operations, analyses, analytical steps, principles, 
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axioms, rules; to solve all examples except the drill cards, many 
examples from other sources. In reading pupils are to know and recog- 
nize the meanings af words and phrases in sentences and the thoughts 
therein, and to present these thoughts distinctly and accurately through 
proper articulation, accent and tone. Spelling includes new terms in all 
studies. <A plain, legible, vertical round hand, not curbing individuality 
has been my aim in penmanship. In geography attempted to teach 
pupils to observe nature and her forces in immediate surrounding, and in 
imagination apply this knowledge to other localities noting effects; to 
realize the earth and all things therein; how these things delineate seas, 
and specify the divisions of empires and provinces; the effects on man- 
kind. In physiology I have tried to lead the pupil to familiarity with 
his body, its workings and the laws of health. 
THIRD INTERMEDIATE, NO. Il., THIRD WARD, FIFTH YEAR. MISS ELLA 
GLASCO. 

Reading—Harper’s Fourth completed, American Neighbors to page 
102. Arithmetic—Felter’s Intermediate pages 120-199 and review. Lan- 
guage—Chietly composition writing; letters of business and friendship, 
newspaper paragraphs, biography, travels, nature study, reproduction 
stories, descriptions. DDeGarmo’s Book 2 in the hands of the teacher the 
Natural Advanced 28 pages. Two months’ 
study of Illinois 10 pages. //zstory—Montgomery’s Beginner’s completed. 
Healthy Body tinished from page 97. Penmanship—Vertical, 


outline guide. Geography 








Physiology 
alphabet completed and reviewed, spacing, neatness, forms, sample 
papers. Drawing—Special teacher, type forms, posing, sketching de- 
signs, dictations, plaids, borders, color work, flowers, leaves. etc. A/usic 
—Second Reader completed from page 35. Seuwzwg—Special teacher, 
felling, talk on weaving, sewing on lace, basting, combination stitch, 
bands, hemming, button-holes, waists, skirts. Sfe/ling—Reed’s pages 
68-110 and review. General Exercitses—Choice selections memorized; 
sketches of the lives of differen authors, selections read, some nature- 
work in fall and spring, alternating with the literature. JM7scellaneous 
Reading—Considerable attention given to books added to the library: 
Wide, Wide World, The Spy, John Halifax, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Lamp- 
lighter, Black Beauty, Stories of Authors, American and British Authors, 
Great West, and twenty numbers of five cent and ten cent classics which 
are very popular with pupils. Comments—My work has been about the 
same as in preceding years (see page 36), about the same incentives and 
devices used. One device used this year for the first time has had pupils 
grade their recitations, keeping a daily record, and report on Friday for 
comparison with mine. It was helpfulin stimulating perfect recitations. 
My pupils worked with a will and a desire to learn, and needed fewer 
incentives than usual. 
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THIRD INTERMEDIATE, NO. Il., THIRD WARD, FIFTH YEAR. MISS 
GERTRUDE] TAY LOR, 


Reading —arper’s Fourth completed from Part II., American 
Neighbors pages 1-68. In the latter read ‘by paragraphs, recited in the 
language of the pupils, the text in geography used for reference. Arith- 
metic—Feiter’s Intermediate pages 112-200, including G. C. D. L. C. M., 
reduction, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of fractions, 
decimals. Language—Letters, notes, descriptions, excuses, invitations, 
newspaper paragraphs, biography, reproduction stories. Used the State 
course for subjects; reviewed parts of speech and sentences. Geography 
—Natural Advanced pages 1-28. Illinois finished. //7story—Montgom- 
ery’s Beginner’s finished. Phystology--Healthy Body finished book from 
page 95, reviewed. Penmanship—Vertical, small and capital letters, sen- 
tences, sample papers. Drawing —Special teacher. Jusic—Second 
Reader finished from page 35. Sfelling—Reed’s Part II. finished. Sew- 
ing—Special teacher. 

FIRST GRAMMAR, THIRD WARD, SIXTH YEAR. MISS MAMIE M’coy. 

Reading--American Neighbors pages 197-328. Sfelling—Reed’s to 
page 153. Language— Harvey’s English Grammar pages 1-136. Flistory 
—McMaster’s U. S. pages 1-175. Phystology—Stowell’s Essentials of 
Health pages 11-267. Geography—Harper’s pages 1-82. Arithmetic— 
Walsh’s pages 213-388. Penmanship—vertical. Drawing—Special teacher. 
Music—Model Third Reader finished. Sewzve—Special teacher; weay- 
ing, felling, overhanding, selvages, sewing on laces, waists, basting, 
French seam, facings, button-holes, note-books, skirts, handkerchiefs. 
Comments—In reading paid attention to thought, pronunciation, position, 
enunciation, articulation, emphasis, individual reading, places named 
located, difficult words spelled, pronounced, defined. In spelling words 
pronounced, spelled orally, then written. In Language, in addition to 
above, orthography as outlined in the State course seventh year. At 
least 25 words marked diacritically and for pronunciation each month. 
In Grammar, definitions read and learned, pupils taught to read the book. 
All parts of speech parsed, each statement made being proved by refer- 
ence to book. History studied by topic. Questions to bring out impor- 
tant facts. Queries used tostimulate research. Barnes’s text used freely 
other texts toan extent. Reviewed by Lewis’s Outlines. Pupils kept 
note-books with outlinesand notes. Text in Physiology read with ques- 
tions and drawings to illustrate. A general knowledge of the subject 
aimed at. All maps used in Geography work drawn, contour, climate, 
‘productions, etc., comparisons made. In Arithmetic, analyses given, 
definitions formulated and learned, many rules deduced from examples 
solved. J/ncentives—Circles and credits, circles so many per cent. of 
monthly standing. 
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FIRST GRAMMAR, THORNBURN HIGH SCHOOL, SIXTH YEAR. MRS. MARY 
L. JULIAN. 

Peading—American Neighbors finished from page 197 and reviewed. 
Arithmetic—Walsh’s pages 213-368, examples solved, arithmetical terms 
applied and explained, rules and definitions deduced. Language—Har- 
vey’s English Grammar pages 1-133. Geography—Harper’s pages 1-82. 
History—-McMaster’s pages 1-311, used as a reader, made questions, told 
historical stories, wrote some compositions, learned some historical terms 
with their meanings. Phystology—Stowell’s Essentials of Health, pages 
1-283, used as a reader. Penmanshif—Vertical, circle, circumferences, 
diameters, radii, vertical, form, letters, spacing, principles, figures, size, 
joinings, neatness, much practice. Drawing—Special teacher; object, 
memory, imagination, illustrations, poses, paper cutting, color work, ge- 
ranium, cylinder, prism. J/uszc—Third Reader pages 37-80. Sfelling— 
Reed’s to page 164. Sewimg—-Special teacher; overhanding, selvage, 
felling, talk on weaving, sewing on lace, basting waist seams, French 
seam, facing, button-holes, handkerchiefs, curtains. 


SECOND GRAMMAR, THIRD WARD, SEVENTH YEAR. B. J. IJAMS. 


Reading—Modern Europe pages 13-313. Avritthmetic—Wentworth’s 
Practical pages 180-315. Language—Harvey’s English Grammar pages 
136-265. Geography—Harper’s, North America, United States, Mexico, 
South America, Europe, Asia. //story—Explorations, colonial, revolu- 





tions, administrations tocivil war. Phystology—Stowell’s Essentials, cir- 
culation, foods, cooking, alcohol, digestion, kidneys. Penmanship—vV er- 
tical, careful preparation of note-books, compositions, etc. Drawitng— 
Special teacher; dictations, designs, sketches, poses, illustrations, color 
work. JA/usic—Special teacher; Fourth Reader, pages 1-69. Sfelling— 
Reed’s pages 113-179. Sewimg—Special teacher; folding, hemming, fell- 
ing, waists, basting, French seam, facings, button-holes, gussets, note- 
books. (See p. 39-40). 





NUMBER FOUR, UNGRADED. MISS JESSIE C. LLOYD. 


Six GrRAvDEs. first Grade: Reading—Harper’s First finished, writ- 
ten and printed forms of words, words spelled by sounds and by letters, 
lessons read by sentences and paragraphs, words of lessons pronounced 
backward. MWumbers—Analysis and synthesis to 20, writing to 100. Lan- 
guage—Suggestions of reader, name words, short sentences. Penman- 
ship—On slate and paper, words and lessons of reader. Second Grade: 
Reading and Spelling—Finished Harper’s Second, most interesting les- 
sons of Appleton’s Third, new words by letters and sounds, orally and 
written, story told or written. M\wmbers [ilustrated— Pages 29-119, con- 
crete applications, notation and numeration through two periods, Roman. 
Language—Nouns, common, proper, action words, use of is, are, was, 
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were, kinds of sentences, and practice in finding and using. Penmanship 
—Vertical, book I., principles, practice on slates and paper, capitals, 
names of pupils, copies of reading lessons, etc. Zhird Grade: Finished 
Harper’s Third Reader, new words by letters and sounds, definitions, 
used in sentences, use of dictionary for ability to pronounce; supple- 
mented by stories from papers and books. Arithmetic—Numbers Illus- 
trated finished, accurate and rapid additions, subtractions, etc., Felter’s 
Intermediate through subtraction. Sfelling—Reed’s Word Lessons, 
Part I., words pronounced, spelled by syllables, by sounds, marked dia- 
critically, defined, used in sentences, all written work carefully corrected. 
Language—How to Talk, nouns, singular and plural forms, five laws for 
forming, common, proper, possessive, verbs, present, past, complete, pro- 
gressive forms, sentences, kinds, laws for, is, was, are, were, this, that, 
quotations, compositions. Penmanshif-—Vertical, book Il. Fourth Grade: 
Harper’s Fourth to page 193, taught as above. Arithmetic—Felter’s to 
page 113, special drill on tables. Spelling, Language and Penmanship— 
same as third grade. fifth Grade: Feading-—Biographical sketches, 
Hawthorne, the Prairie, Ivanhoe, Declaration of Independence, Constitu- 
tion. Arithmetic—Felter’s to page 201. Language—General review 
with text book of nouns, verbs, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, sentences 
Harvey’s Grammar to page 42. //istory—Montgomery’s Beginner’s 
completed, each hero studied and his life written, tables of dates, events, 
etc., maps. Selling and Penmanshif—Same as third grade. Geography 
—Natural Advanced to page 84, maps studied, places located, text 
learned; Illinois. Sixth Grade: Reading and Geography—Same as fifth. 
Penmanshipf and Spelling—Same as third. <Arithmetic—Walsh’s Higher 
to page 504, including a little algebra, percentage and interest: Lun- 
guage—Harvey’s Grammar to page 136. Phystology—-Three classes pri- 
mary (grades one and two) outline in course of study, intermediate 
(fourth and fifth grades), Stowell’s Healthy Body; Advanced (sixth 
grade) Stowell’s Essentials to page 156. M/usic—-Two divisions; first, the 
Primer; second, Second Reader to p. 65. Drawing—Dictations, circles, 
‘prism, designs, some shading and pen work. Special teacher. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 
DRAWING—MISS MARY CAMPBELL. 


General Plan of Work—(1) From nature—life in growth, grasses and 
grains, spray of leaves, fruit and branches, vegetables—life in growth, 
action and feeling, the pose, animal studies, bird studies. (2) From art, 
familiar objects for association, type forms for idealization and construc- 
tion; for rhythm, simplicity and beauty, borders, crosses, beautiful ob- 
jects, unity of design. (3) Creative work by pupils (individual), space 
relations in plaids, space relations in simple landscapes, patterns of type 
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forms and objects, arrangement of decorative figures. (4) Study of dec- 
oration—-historic ornament—design or arrangement (elementary; appli- 
ed)—simple principles illustrated by stick and tablet laying, outline, and 
color—and applied in geometric and floral designs and by the use of his- 
toric details. (5) Study of composition and arrangement. (6) Criticism 
of original studies from nature. (7) Study of modern art by means of 
pictures, illustrated books and magazines. (8) Study of historic art by 
means of photographs and casts. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE—MISS ALICE E. DEMMON. 
Sewing—Number of rooms eighteen. All the girls anda number of 
the boys take the sewing. ‘Twenty-five girls in the high school (eighth 
grade girls not permitted to take this work). There seems to be interest 
inthe work. The grades have had half an hour per week for each room. 





Have tried to encourage home work and in most cases seem to have suc- 
ceeded. The mothers appear to take quite an interest in the children’s 
work. Cookery—The aim has been to teach the cookery of plain dishes; 
as, preparation of suet for shortening, cleaning and stoning raisins, fruit 
and suet pudding, talk on meat, roast beef, biscuits or sweet potatoes, 
ginger cakes, meat balls, coffee, roasting, cheap meats, hamburg steak, 
meat pie, baking powder biscuits, apple pudding. Invalid cookery, talk 
on care of the sick, food for the sick—lemon whey, beef tea, poached 
eggs, hash, orange charlotte, boiled custard, oysters stewed and escallop- 
ed, apples, foamy pudding sauce, dried beef gravy on toast. Warmed- 
over meats, souffle, muffins, pop-overs, cream of wheat, prunes, baked 
fish, vegetables, potatoes, onions, croquettes—chicken, rice; marguerites, 
sherbet; special, candies for Christmas. Dinner to the Board given by 
the freshman girls; refreshments for the teachers furnished by the boys 
class (19 boys formed one of the cookery classes). Other aims—to show 


? 


why it is necessary to be neat in the home; to teach the composition of 
food materials as far as the pupils are capable of understanding the sub- 
ject; to teach or impress previous teaching upon matters of hygiene, as, 
health of family depends upon (1) situation and sanitary condition of 
home, (2) purity of water supply, (3) light, air, cleanliness, etc. To de- 
velop the common sense of the pupils; to lead them not only to use their 
brains in the management of the home, but to take their brain work 
home with them, to make their literature, language, art, history, science 
and mathematics a part of their home life, and to connect the home inti- 
mately with the school; to elevate in this way the work of the home 
above mere drudgery, to broaden it, and to awaken an interest in its dif- 
ferent phases. 
VOCAL MUSIC—M. W. MOORE. 

First Year—From ten to fifteen rote songs—major scale, ascending 

and descending, skips 1, 3, 5, 8—8, 5, 3, 1, the first five tones of the major 
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scale in all possible combinations, from figures on the board, syllable 
names of degrees of the staffin key of C, to sing exercises from the staff 
embracing all the tones of the scale arranged step-wise. Second Year— 
Primer completed; many exercises sung by singing names, scale names, 
syllables la and koo and by words, introducing skips of the simplest kinds 
to be recognized and sung from the staff in lower, middle, and upper 
scales, key of C, quarter notes, half notes, quarter rests, half rests, in two 
part and three part measures—rote song for each week. Third Vear-— 
First Reader completed—reviewed principal points of Primer—four part 
measures, dotted half note, whole note, broken measures, G clef, pitch 
names of tones, leaps of a third and a fourth in all parts of scale, signa- 
tures one sharp and one flat, with keys, dotted bar, simplest forms of re- 
peat, a rote song every week. Fourth Year—Second Reader completed, 
with review of first; new signatures, two sharps, three sharps, two flats, 
three flats, with their keys, slur, eighth notes, leaps of a fifth and a sixth 
in all parts of scale, triplets, two part singing, rote song each week. 
Fifth Year —Same as the fourth. Sixth 2ear—Third Reader completed 
with review of the second, rote songs dropped, learn songs by sight-read- 
ing through study of chromatic scale, ascending and descending, by use 
of a great many exercises in key of C,a great deal of two part work, in 
the nine keys, C, G, D, A, E, F, B flat, E flat and A flat in simple, two 
part, three part, and four part measures, eighth, quarter, dotted quarter, 
half, dotted half, and whole notes, with corresponding rests. Seventh 
Vear—Fourth Reader completed with review of the third, work in chro- 
matic scale continued through all the keys—modulating from one key to 
another by the tetrechords, compound measures introduced, dotted 
eighths and sixteenths, with corresponding rests, three part singing, dif- 
ferent movements, andante, moderato, allegro, taken up third month and 
applied during the year. //1gh School—Freshman class: Principal songs 
of Sovereign Wreath of Song, consisting of hymns, patriotic songs, songs 
of nature, glees, au.thems, choruses, arranged in four parts, and with 
juniors and seniors studied and gave in public the sacred cantata, Ship of 
Life, 67 pages. Juniors and Seniors: Principal songs of the Imperial 
Wreath of Song, consisting of hymns and chants, psalmody, patriotic and 
folk songs, glees, opera selections, choruses of highest musical worth. 
With the freshmen studied and gave in public The Ship of Life. 


THE THORNBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 


SCIENCE——H. Tt. WILLSON, PRINCIPAL. 


Botany—Gray’s School and Field, 17 weeks, g in fall and 8 in spring. 
In addition to careful study of the text, pupils sprouted and studied ger- 
mination and growth of bean, maize, wheat and several other plants. 
Conditions promoting growth determined by experiments. Many plants 
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studied in detail to the limits of our facilities. The usual herbarium of 
fifty specimens prepared; note-books and carefully prepared drawings 
accompanied. Physical Geography—Alternated with botany 19 weeks; 
for details see page 43. Phystology—Eighth grade, three recitations per 
week for five months, and five recitations per week for four months. 
Text, Hutchinson’s; supplementary, mainly illustrative, manikin, skele- 
ton, and charts constantly used. The purpose was to give pupils intelli- 
gent ideas of the workings of the various organs of the body in health, 
and the means which should be employed to keep them in health. 
Hence more attention to physiology and hygiene than to anatomy, which 
was not neglected. Chemistry—Freer’s Elementary, 14 weeks, two labo- 
ratory periods of 120 minutes each per week. Seriously handicapped by 
lack of supplies at first of year. The class worked with vim and interest | 
and carried through a series of fifty experiments, some in several parts, 
each toa successful conclusion, worked in groups of two’s and three’s. 
Physics—Appleton’s and Shaw’s. Followed chemistry and completed 
the year’s work. Five recitations per week (45 minute periods) and two 
laboratory periods, each 105 minutes. Should have a full year, many 
times were compelled to hurry over work too quickly. Worked out all 
the experiments in Shaw’s Physics except eight or ten, for which others 
from Stone’s Physics were substituted. Good note-book descriptions 
were kept; special emphasis upon quantitative work where facilities per- 
mitted and drill on mathematical phases. Zoology—2o0 weeks, Orton’s 
Comparative and Colton’s Practical; five recitations per week and three 
laboratory periods per week for eight weeks. Some time given to study 
of insects, a short time to birds. Careful studies from Colton’s Outlines 
were made of the grasshopper, the cray-fish, the frog, snake, pigeon, 
and cat by all pupils. Each pupil made several other studies, but the 
above were the systematic ones. [Mr. Willson hada small class in com- 
mercial arithmetic which recited three times a week.—H.] 


HISTOR Y—MISS HORTENSE G. CONAWAY, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL. 


United States—A\\ available texts used; pupils had access to Barnes’s, 
Montgomery’s American and Student’s, Ridpath’s, Thomas’s Willson’s, 
Johnson’s, Taylor’s, Scott’s, Swinton’s, Fiske’s, McMaster’s, Pictorial, 
Dictionary of American History, Lossing’s and others: periods of dis- 
coveries, explorations and settlements carefully reviewed; three weeks 
to a review of the Revolution, one month to the Constitution; all the 
administrations studied for political events, biographies of leading citi- 
zens, progress in science and the arts; six weeks to the Civil War, neces- 
sary maps drawn. General--Quackenbos’s World completed with refer- 
ences to other authors, attention to the interpretation of the text, map 
work prominent,—a much enlarged vocabulary one of the notable re- 
sults. Greek—Smith’s Smaller completed with cyclopedic references 
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important subjects presented in essay form, attention to classical geog- 
raphy. /toman—Smith’s Smaller completed, plan as above. English— 
Morris’s Class-Book completed, with some supplementary work from 
Smith’s and Montgomery’s, map-work prominent, constitution a special 
subject. Civil Government—Andrews’s completed, Roman, British and 
United States constitutions compared. Special attention to state, county, 
town and city governments. Selling—Reed’s completed, lists from 
other studies; aim to have pupils spell as nearly as may be all the words 
of their vocabulary. Penmanshif—Vertical; object, a neat, legible hand- 
writing. 
MATHEMATICS—F. D. BOWDITCH. 

Geometry—Olney’s. Plane——-One class completed from page 132; 
one class completed from page 1; one class from page 1 to page 106. 
Solid—Two classes completed. Algebra—Olney’s, one class pages 1-178; 
one class pages 1-138; one class reviewed the whole subject; one class 
finished the subject from page 138. <Avrithmetic—Walsh’s Higher, pages 
447-728. Geometric Drawing—One hundred examples. 


LATIN AND GERMAN—MISS SOPHIE LEAL. 


Latin—Beginning, Collar and Daniell, pages 1-203, Via Latina, pages 
8-25. Caesar—Allen and Greenough, pages 2-81, Via Latina, pages 
22-65; comparisons of conjugations, declensions, sight readings, nouns, 
pronouns, syntax, adjectives, subjunctive in double questions, indirect 
statements, prose composition, participles, conjunctions, rules of syntax. 
Cicero—Allen and Greenough, pages 99-186; review of pages 67-76, re- 
view of conjugations, declensions, rules of syntax, sight readings, Via 
Latina, pages 1-31, sequences of tenses, subjunctive in indirect dis- 
course. Virgil—Greenough and Kittredge, Books I, II, III, prosody, 
scansion, mythology, history, geography. Prose Composition—Bennett, 
selections, part of Caesar, Cicero and Virgil, recitations. Beginning 
German--—Collar’s Eysenbach, pages 1-105; Super, pages 5-69; memory 
work; Marchen und Erzablungen, about 30 pages, sight translation, re- 
views of conjugations. Second Year German—Hoher als die Kirche, 
L’Arrabbiata, Immensee, Der Taucher, Germelshausen, Hoffnung, com- 
position work, sight translations, memory work, individual work as 
Kinder und Haus Marchen, Die Monate, Im Zwielicht; reviews of con- 
jugations, cases, etc. 


ENGLISH AND BOOK-KEEPING—MISS KETURAH E. SIM. 


English Grammar—Harvey’s Revised, general review and drill, sets 
of examination questions from various sources often used as aids and to 
determine wherein pupils were most deficient; aim in syntax to make 
pupils acquainted with the structure of sentences through syntactical 
relations of parts. Reed and Kellogg’s diagrams used to illustrate 
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analysis; my main object to create interest and stimulate thought, hence 
management of class varied. Sought to call out an expression of 
opinion from every pupil present at each recitation, pupils expected to 
criticise and correct mistakes. Incentive, a credit mark placed on the 
board for each good recitation; two leaders by choosing sides divided 
each class into two equal sections. Each leader kept a record of the 
recitations made by his side. Occasionally placed a list of the credits on 
the board, and opportunity given those having highest number in one 
section to compete with those having highest number in the other sec- 
tion. Lewis's First Book in Writing English—First, 140 pages in con- 
nection with the grammar; one or two compositions each month, sub- 
jects suggested by the text, myself, or the class. Object, to train the 
pupil to express himself clearly in writing and to apply the rules studied. 
Hence familiar subjects: correct’ spelling, punctuation, capitalizing, 
paragraphing; attention to variety, clearness, strength. SFuntor English— 
Three recitations per week. Lewis’s First Book completed. Object, 
correct, clear and concise expressions both oral and written, collection 
and arrangement of material, the sentence, the paragraph and the theme 
studied and compared. A weekly theme gave opportunity for practice 
in all the principles laid down. In addition to the composition work, 
class studied Irving’s Sketch Book, Lowell’s Sir Launfal, Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. They read out of Class the DeCoverley Papers, Vicar 
of Wakefield, Ivanhoe, Flight of a Tartar Tribe, and Last of the Mohi- 
cans. Senor English—D. J. Hill’s Rhetoric completed. Argumentative 
Discourse from A. S. Hill’s Rhetoric. Weekly themes, themes on topics 
chosen from the readings often read and discussed; character sketches, 
narratives, descriptions, business and other letters, biography, autobiog- 
raphy, essays, orations. Senor Literature—Brooke’s Primer of Eng- 
lish Literature, Richardson’s Primer of American Literature,—special 
stress upon the more important authors; coordinate with English Lite- 
rature just completed, with the sketch of an author’s life, something of 
his writings read. The text (Primer) studied after the readings. The 
American Literature full of interest being near in time and place. The 
following studied in class: Paradise Lost, Sir Launfal, Macbeth; read 
out of class, DeCoverley Papers, Vicar of Wakefield, House of Seven 
Gables, Last of the Mohicans, Fight of a Tartar Tribe, Ancient Mariner; 
commented upon in class and themes written upon subjects selected 
from. Word-Analysis— Two recitations a week. Swinton’s through 
Anglo-Saxon prefixes and suffixes. Book-keeping—Three recitation pe- 
riods per week. Montgomery’s completed; aimto give pupils a working 
knowledge of practical business forms and of single and double entry. 
Neatness and accuracy insisted upon. 
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STENOGRAPHY AND TYPE-WRITING—MISS MARGARET SIDNER. 


[Pupils in this department bear its expenses. The Board of Educa- 
tion provides a room and cares for it, and gives the department a moral 
support. The financial condition of the district has not as yet justified 
free tuition in these and kindred subjects.—H.] 

In shorthand course two text-books: Ze Manual, containing the 
principles completed February 24; five recitation periods, 45 minutes 
each, per week. Lesson dictated several times and read back as often. 
January 3 first business letter dictated without previous study. A large 
number of letters in different lines of business dictated and transcribed 
on machines. Typewriter practice taken when the pupil has a leisure 
hour from other studies. Pupils graded each day on prepared lesson; 
all incorrect. outlines or words analyzed before recitation. Monthly re- 
ports of standing furnished the Principal. Zhe HReporter’s Companion 
contains all word signs, phrase writing and difficult dictation matter, as 
speeches, lectures, law articles, etc.; completed April 7. The remainder 
of the year given to general instruction, dictation, law testimony, deposi- 
tions, etc. A speed test, March 29, showed theaverage number of words 
to be between sixty and seventy-five per minute, no single word omitted. 
Instruction—Brief reporting style, phrase writing, contractions, word 
signs. 

Jie W.. JEANS. 

Arithmetic—Walsh’s Higher pages 447-674. Eighth grade. Purpose 
chiefly experimental, a test of the laboratory method for arithmetic. 
Trigonometry—W entworth’s pages 3-70, pages 89-94 plane trigonometry 
completed. 
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CREDITS. 


Hitherto pupils completing all the work offered by the High School 
have been given diplomas: when the studies not undertaken or not 
finished did not offer a fair year’s work, and a student so desired, he was 
given with the honors of graduation, a certificate stating exactly how 
much he had accomplished. In this manner the school has recognized 
but one course of study. Year by year studies have been added as 
growth has shown them necessary to the present and the future interests 
of pupils. The work has become heavy as well as inclusive and with 
the close of 1898 our authorities felt that they may safely concede to 
candidates for graduation a considerable number of alternative subjects. 
When a pupil has done the work assigned in any of the studies offered 
and has convinced the instructor and the principal that he has done this 
work faithfully, and with fair success,he is credited therewith. A credit 
is therefore a definitely assigned amount of school work that has been 
accomplished, tested and passed upon by responsible parties. It is then 
recorded in the scholarship book of that year, and upon the credit-sheets 
which are always open to inspection. 

Since Sept. 1896, the eighth grade or last year’s work of primary 
instruction has been done by the high school organization and teachers. 
Strictly speaking, members of this grade are not high school pupils 
although part of their work belongs to the high school course. ‘To be 
classed as a high school pupil, a candidate must present evidence of a 
reasonable proficiency in each of the following: 





ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


Reading, thought interpreta- U.S. History. 

tion and expression. English Grammar and Com- 
Penmanship. position. 
Spelling (including the use of | Geometric Drawing. 

the dictionary). Object Drawing. 
Geography. Elementary Physiology. 
Arithmetic. Vocal Music. 


Full provisions for making up any deficiencies in the foregoing are 
furnished in the eighth grade classes and under high school teachers, 
this being one object of incorporating the eight grade in the highschool 


- organization. 
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REQUIRED CREDITS. 


Algebra (3) Botany (1) 

Physiology (1) Phys. Geog. (1) 

Zoology and Biology (2) Chemistry (1) 

Physics (2) General History (2) 
Civil Government (1) Book- Keeping (1) 
English Literature (2) English Composition (1) 
Latin Gram. and Lessons (2) Word Analysis (1) 
Cresar (1) Twenty-four Credits 


Geometry (plain and solid) (2) 


Explanations—To secure a diploma, a pupil must present satisfac- 
tory evidence of a working knowledge of all the studies named, with 
the limitations commonly assigned secondary instruction. Ina general 
sense, a credit means a half year’s work, about ninety recitation periods 
of forty-five minutes with necessary preparation. It is expected that, as 
a rule, the school records will show an average of daily recitations and 
periodic examinations or tests of knowledges as our rules provide, twice 
as much value being given daily work, as is given mere test work. 
However, the Superintendent is authorized to accept scholarship stand- 
ings from other schools and reputable sources when, in his judgment, 
the interest of a pupil or the school are better served by accepting such 
standings. He may do this, but is expected not to do so if there isa 
tendency to lower scholarship or lessen efforts. 

In addition to the foregoing, a pupil, to secure a diploma must show 
seven credits from the following list of 


ALTERNATIVE CREDITS. 


Eng. Literature 1. Typewriting 1. 

Cicero. German 2 yrs. 4. 

Latin Prose Comp. 1. Physical Culture 1. 
Virgil 1. Rhetoric 1. 

Greek Hist. 1. Trigonometry 1. 

Roman Hist. t. English History 1. 
Egyptian and Scripture Hist.1. Advanced Vocal Music 1. 
Advanced Drawing 1. Domestic Science 1. 
Stenography tf. Literary Work. 1. 


These are alternative studies rather than electives, and purposely so. 
First, to favor the organization of the school, and second to give more 
weight to the teachers’ advice. It is hoped pupils will select wisely; it 
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is provided, in case they choose unwisely, that their immature judgments 
may not seriously affect their schooling. A study is not discredited 
because placed in the last list, nor is it less important generally than 
those required. The list includes more dadvanced subjects as in Latin, 
history, drawing and music, and others for which the school now pro- 
vides, but does not obligate itself to provide, as stenography, physical 
culture, domestic science, German. 

One purpose of the arrangement is to emphasize the benefits of 
home study and individual efforts. The management believes that our 
pupils can profitably give a reasonable portion of vacation leisuré to lit- 
erary and historic readings that will be helpful to them as students. The 
alternative list names several subjects in which credits can be obtained 
by individuals with a minimum amount of instruction, the value of the 
credit to be determined by examinations, synopses of books read, samples 
of work accomplished. It is expected of course, that the teacher in 
charge of the subject selected by a pupil for home study will advise as 
to text and procedure, and will use reasonable energy to have results 
creditable to the pupil and the school.. It is absolutely necessary and 
required that this home work shall stand fully as rigid tests as studies 
pursued in classes. Hence it should be even more carefully prepared. 
The intention is not to cheapen scholarship and scholarly habits but to 
carry the school spirit into the home circle and to reward worthy work 
done while idle pleasures tempt to frivolous pursuits. It is a sort of 
protest against the extremes of too much study during school days and 
sessions and too much play in recreative processes and opportunities. 

The term credit as used in these pages has been defined both as to 
quantity of work included and time limitations. The candid student 
will think of the former as his determinative mentor and will seek to 
know rather than to estimate the hours that will be required to prepare 
for an examination. Because “reading makes the full man” and does 
more for manhood than perhaps all other educative agencies within the 
activities of youth, we earnestly desire above most things affecting ‘he 
schools, that our pupils become readers, both for information and expres- 
‘sion; that they form the habit of going to books as authoritative sources 
of knowledge and accredited matters of expression. One that knows 
and can acceptably present his knowledge to others, is a moving factor 
in his community, and, if his knowledge be of the right kind, his genera- 
tion does him honor and moves in the direction his life faces. 

Class honors are given according to merit. About May first the 
standings of the senior class are computed and the one having the high- 
est scholarship record is appointed valedictorian and the one having the 
second highest record is appointed salutatorian. 
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TEXT BOOKS—COST AND ADOPTIONS. 


Were it possible for a pupil to have entered our schools last Septem- 
ber 12, and to graduate next June, doing meanwhile all the work the de- 
partments offer, he would have been subjected tothe following expenses 
for books: 

Harper’s First Reader 25c, Second Reader 35c, Third Reader 5oc, 
Fourth Reader 60c, Numbers Illustrated 4oc, Felter’s Arithmetic soc, 
Walsh’s Arithmetic, Part II., 35c, Walsh’s Higher Arithmetic 65c, How 
To Talk soc, Harveys’s English Grammar 6¢c, Stowell’s Healthy Body 
soc, Essentials of Health 85c, Model Music Primer 25c, Music First Read- 
er 30c, Music Second Reader 30c, Music Third Reader 35c, Music Fourth 
Reader 4oc, Frye’s Primary Geography 65c, Natural Advanced Geogra- 
phy $1.25, Reed’s Word Lessons 30c, Webster’s Primary Dictionary or 
preferably Academic Dictionary $1.50, Montgomery’s Beginner’s U. S. 
History 60c, Barnes’ or equivalent U.S. History $1.00, American Neigh- 
bors 65c, Modern Europe 6¢5c. 

This list I think includes every book authorized for the grades and 
that pupils are asked to buy. Some books are used whose names do not 
appear because they are dropping out, as Harper’s Geography, Went- 
worth’s Arithmetic, etc., but their cost is less than that of the equivalent 
texts given. The total cost of the 25 books named is $14.30. This is the 
outside expense to parents for books for the first seven years of school 
life, and makes an average of $2.05 per year. This total can be lessened 
materially by buying second-hand books and a primrry dictionary ins- 
tead of an academic. This list does not include supplementary readers 
furnished by the district and owned by it. 

To do all the work offered by the high school, a pupil will need: 
The Silver Star 50c, The Sovereign Wreath 60c, The Imperial Wreath 
75c, The Ship of Life 50c, Greenough and Kittredge’s Caesar or equiva- 
lent text $1.50, Virgil $1.75, Caesar $1.50, Mouiton and Collar’s Prepara- 
tory Latin Prose 80c, Collar and Daniell’s First Latin Book $1.10, Col- 
lar’s Via Latina 80c, Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar $1.50, 
Héher als die Kirche 25c, L’Arrabbiata 25c, Maria Stuart 60c, Collar’s 
Shorter Eysenbach $1.10, Super’s Elementary German Reader 50c, 
Olney’s Elements of Geometry $1.25, Complete Algebra $1.25, Went- 
worth’s Trigonometry $1.50, Lewis’s First Book in Writing English 8oc, 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric oc, Brooke’s Primer of English Literature 
oc, Richardson’s American Literature oc, Swinton’s Word Analysis 35c, 
Montgomery’s Book-keeping $1.00, Hutchinson’s Physiology $1.25, 
Smith’s Smaller History of Greece oc, of Rome oc, of the East oc, Scrip- 
ture History oc, Morris’s England oc [books marked oc belong to the 
school library] Quackenbos’s History of the Word $1.25, Andrew’s Man- 
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ual of the Constitution $1.00, Gray’s School and Field Botany $1.80, 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography $1.10, Orton’s Comparative 
Zoblogy $1.80, Freer’s Elementary Chemistry gcoc, Appleton’s Physics 
$1.25, a total expense to the pupil of $30,50. 

To do properly the work indicated requires five years. The school 
has a four years’ high school course and does the eighth year grade 
work. The yearly average cost for books in this department then is 
$6.10. It is not expected that many of our pupils will do all the work 
indicated, although we do not hesitate to recommend doing all of it. 
Figuring for a diploma and a minimum cost of books, I find a pupil can 
secure a diploma at a cost of $18.00 for books. This means four years 
with an average of $4.50 per year. The maximum cost for the twelve 
years is $44.80; the minimum for Ir years. $33.30, and the average res- 
pectively $3.74 and $2.94. Add tothe first total the retail price of books 
marked oc and of two others much used as manuals—Colton’s Zodlogy 
and Shaw’s Physics by experiment—and $52.80 is the cost at retail, and 
for new books of all texts authorized for the schools, except some light, 
inexpensive supplementary reading furnished by the district, an average 
of $4.40. At graduation the pupil has sixty-five at least fairly represen- 
tative text books. 

A very considerable item of expense and one, I suspect, that is reck- 
oned in the cost of text-books is the stationery pupils buy and use. 
There is no means at command to determine how much this item 
amounts to, but it is large, and very often in excess of what it might be, 
since children are not careful buyers. 


ADOPTIONS. 


Prior to 1890, the records of the Board have little mention of adop- 
tions and changes. The following is from memory and such data as is 


attainable. 

TEXT-BOOK ADOPTIONS AND CHANGES. 
Pearman, >. AbOUt 1806) Harper’sis... cc... were he oe he Still used 
Bemeree (G70 Watson's. 1897 Reed's. 25. ieee te wet a Still used 
WeorusAfalysis—-About 1877 Swinton’s .... 00. eee vi eee eee Still used 
Pee sramigat—-1072 TAtvey’S nose. eek kee yee sees tae Still used 


English Composition—About 1885 Swinton’s. 1898 Lewis’s. 

Geography—1872 Cornell’s. 1881 Harper’s. 1898 Frye’s Primary and 
Advanced Natural. 

Arithmetic— 1872 French’s. 1888 Numbers Illustrated, Felter’s Inter- 
ONS dn hee IRE SRA aa Sent eae ae Piet aerate Still used 

Arithmetic—1888 Robinson’s Beginner’s and Saddler’s. 1897 Went- 
worth’s. 1898 Walsh. We tried Wentworth’s last year and are try- 
ing Walsh this. 

Book-keeping—About 1873 Bryant & Stratton’s. 1897 Montgomery’s. 
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U.S. History—1872 Barnes’. Other texts acceptable........ Still in use 


Rhetoric—1872 Hart’s. About 1885 Hill’s Elements.........Still in use 
English Literature—About 1883-5 Brooke’s Primer ......... Still in use 
American Literature—About 1888 Richardson’s Primer..... Still in use 
Latin Grammar—About 1876 Allen and Greenough’s........ Still in use 


Latin Lessons—About 1876 Latin Method; about 1885 Jones’s. 1895 
Collar and Daniell’s. 

Latin Prose—About 1885 or 87 Jones’s. 1898 Moulton’s Preparatory. 
Caesar-—About 1877 Allen & Greenough’s or any other text... Still used 
Cicero—About 1878-9 Allen & Greenough’s or any other text. Still used 
Virgil—About 1880-81 Allen & Greenough’s or any other text. Still used 
Physical Geography—-About 1880 Guyot’s. 1898 Tarr’s. 

Botany—A bout 1874-5 Gray’s How Plants Grow. About 1878-9 School 





and Field. 
Physiology—1871-Hutchinson'si. a3 5. 2.o as ae oe Still used 
Physiology in the Grades—1897 Stowell’s Series. 
Zoblogy —1872 Tenny’s. About 1879-80 Orton’s.............. Still used 
Physics—1872 Cooley’s. About 1876 Norton’s. 1895 Appleton’s. 
Algebra—1872 Ray’s.. 1877 Olneys’s\. ...... 5. nyse ee Still used 
Geometry=-1876 Olniey’s’ . 0.5 sas hn «cee w'p'> Sain oor Still used 
Trigonometry—1384 Wentworth’s. .% t2csa- a: seen se Still used 
Civil Government—About 1875: Andrews’....%...:.4a5...+ soem Still used 
General History—1876 Quackenbos’s. .... 713: =. 5. ses = Still used 
History of the East--About 1880-83 Smith’s Smaller.......... Still used 
History of Greece—About 1880-83 Smith’s Smaller........... Still used 
History of Rome—About 1880-83 Smith’s Smaller............ Still used 
History of England—About 1880-83 Smith’s Smaller. About 1884 Mor- 

PUSS ia le so Boies Sie de na aca eae oe in pe a Still used 
Scripture History—About 1880-83 Smith’s Smaller........... Still used 
German Readers—1896 Collar’s Eysenbach, Super ........... Still used 


German Texts—1897 Hoher als die Kirche, Der Neffe als Onkel. 

Chemistry—1897 Freer’s. 

Music—1892 Loomis’s. 1897 Model Series. 

Dictionary—About 1880 Webster’s Primary or Academic. 

Language—A bout 1851 How/tocTalke (260. sx. 30 6 oe Still in use 

Language—About 1882 or 83 How to Write. Dropped 1898. 

Youth’s U. S. History—About 1880 Goodrich’s Child’s. 1897 Montom- 
ery’s Beginner’s. 

In each case the last book named is the one now used. About means 
as near as I can recall. We have no records prior to 1872; from 1872 to 
1890 they are not very full. The foregoing is a fairly complete showing 
of the books used in our schools during the past twenty-eight years. 
There have been two or three books not named that were used tempo- 
rarily, as, for instance, Stickney’s First or Second Reader. In such cases 
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the book filled a temporary gap but was not adopted. Readers, like 
newspapers, become stale to those handling them overmuch. A few 
mistakes have been made of course. As will be readily seen, most of 
these have come from getting the wrong book at the introduction of a 
study. In the formative stage ot the course it was difficult to tell just 
what text best suited our needs and opportunities. (The foregoing was 
presented to the Board December g, 1898.) 

The text-book problem is one of the great dhnoyances of school ad- 
ministration, and parents will do the authorities a kindness by reporting 
any deficiencies that home tests may bring to view. A good school 
book is a good home book. Our people are asked to consider that a 
pupil as he progresses in the schools has to provide for himself several 
readers of different grades, several arithmetics, language books, geogra- 
phies, etc., and that buying a new book is evidence of a forward step by 
the learner, rather than that we have been changing text-books in the 
usual meaning of the expression. Satisfactory books and efficient teach- 
ers have never been set aside whimsically. Z 

Presuming a little upon this year’s record, it may be well to state 
thatin July the Board gave the Superintendent authority to test White’s 
Elements of Algebra, DeGarmo’s Language [.esson’s No. II.: and in 
August, Lowe and Ewing’s Caesar in classes during the current year. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Manual training in our schools has taken the form of domestic 
science. The Woman’s clubs in the district have prominently asserted 
for several years that the schools are not doing enough for the homes 
represented, not doing so much as they can and should. The school 
authorities believed their revenues were insufficient for the proposed ad- 
dition to the curriculum. July 2, 1897, Mrs. S.T. Busey, a member of the 
Board of Education, asked that body what help it would furnish towards 
establishing a department of Domestic Economy in the schools. After 
some discussion a motion to appropriate $250 was made. The resulting 
vote was three for the proposition and three against. The president, Dr. 
J. E. White, felt unprepared to give the casting vote, and asked time to 
consider his duty in the premises. 

August 6 following, President White reported that he voted aye for 
the proposition to appsopriate $250 towards defraying the expenses of 
giving instruction in the art of cooking and related subjects. 

‘The employment of a teacher, the furnishing of a room, the plan of 
procedure, were left to a committee named at an open meeting of citizens 
called by the Woman’s clubs early in the year. This placed the organi- 
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zation in the hands of the clubs, and they assumed the necessary respon- 
sibilities, the Board being represented by its committee and superinten- 
dent. 

Miss Alice E. Demmon, a graduate of the Minnesota State Univer- 
sity and of Pratt Institute, was employed, and directed to put the depart- 
ment upon its feet. Miss Demmon knew what to do and how. A base- 
ment room, originally designed as a gymnasium, was fitted with a steel 
range, a gas range,a sink, the necessary plumbing, tables, stools, etc., 
donated by friends of the enterprise, the entire expense approximating 
$115. The management had $250, payable in nine equal monthly install- 
ments; how to provide the remainder of the operating fund was its im- 
mediate concern. It was decided to canvass the ladies of the city with 
tickets of membership in cooking classes. The response was generous, 
some sixty joining the classes at $3 each. Advertising brought a few 
small additions to the fund, and a dinner given to teachers and pupils 
attending the county final examinations netted nearly $100. These vari- 
ous receipts amply met the entire expense of the department both for 
cooking and sewing. 

The enterprise was popular from the first. The ladies were enthus- 
iastic in their work. Eighty girls of the high school voluntarily entered 
the cooking classes, and had one lesson of two hours’ duration each 
week. Three boys, by earnest request, were permitted to join these 
classes. 

The sewing was as fully appreciated as the cooking. A few more 
than 700 pupils, boys and girls, in the grades, availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus presented. There was no compulsion in any of this 
work. So satisfactorily did the department meet its duties and opportu- 
nities as to justify the Board of Education, without a dissenting vote, in 
formally assuming full control for the ensuing year, 1898-99, and in wid- 
ening its scope and facilities to meet increasing demands. To show 
something of the feeling of pupils for it: At the opening of the present 
year, boys began to request permission to enter the cooking classes. 
They were discouraged, but persevered and banded together until a class 
of nineteen pledged themselves for the year, and are doing the same 
kind of work as the girls. 


Following are summaries from Miss Demmon’s report for 1897-98: 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. 


Five tables, 1 granite teakettle, 1 sink and plumbing, 1 large table, 1 
dish pan, 5 food charts, 1 pail (2 qt.), 2 cupboards, 1 boiler, 2 coffee pots, 
2 water pails, 5 double boilers, 5 sauce pans (1 qt.), 1 dozen pans (gal.), 5 
Dover egg beaters, I steel range, 1 gas range, 5 toasters, 1 towel rack, 5 
Daisy egg beaters, 2 dozen teaspoons, half dozen vegetable knives, 5 bis- 
cuit cutters, 1 sieve, 1 set bread knives, 5 soap shakers, 2 large bread tins, 
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5 bread boards in tables, 1 dozen cups and saucers, 6 vegetable dishes, 1 
dozen dish towels, 10 jelly cake tins, half dozen forks, 1 steamer, 5 pep- 
per boxes, 1 butcher knife, 10 bread tins, 10 six quart tin pans, 5 rolling 
pins, half dozen glasses, 5 small plates, r dozen dish cloths, 1 dozen case 
knives, half dozen table spoons, 10 measuring cups, I strainer, 1 apple 
corer, 1 French frying pan, 5 asbestos mats, 1 meal board, 6 white bowls, 
2 pitchers, 1 wash board, 2 angel cake tins, 4 sets gem pans; 5 small 
boxes, 1 ice cream freezer, 1 colander, 1 frying basket, 1 wire dish clean- 
er, I dozen plates, 6 large yellow bowls, 2 quart jars. 


LESSON I. 

Informal Discussion upon meaning of Domestic Economy. Defini- 
tion and scope of the subject. Talks upon cereals. Starch and starch 
cooking. Oatmeal and apples. Practical work. 

LESSON Il. 

Notes upon dish washing; upon care of dining room. First princi- 
ples of table setting. Albumen and starch and their cooking discussed. 
Vegetable and white sauce. 

LESSON III. 

Review of cooking starch and albumen. Batters. General rule for 

mixing. Pop-overs and baking powder biscuits. Principles of making 


batters light. 
LESSON Iv. 


Batters continued. Muffins. Omelets. 
OUTLINE. 


The practical work has consisted in: 

1. How to make a fire and regulate the draft. 

2. Cooking of cereals. 

3. Vegetable. White sauce. 

4. Meat cooking: (a) boiling, (b) broiling, (c) roasting, (d) par boiling. 

5. Batters: (a) pop-overs, (b) muffins, white, whole wheat. 

6. Doughs: (a) baking powder biscuits, (b) Swedish rolls, (c) bread, 
whole wheat, white, (d) cookies. 

7. Simple desserts. 

8. Frozen desserts. 

g. Invalid dishes. In connection with this, some hints were given 
upon the care of the sick. 

Regular class work consisted in: 

1. Copying of receipts by class. 

2. Questions and talks upon the composition of the materials to be 
used in the lesson. 

3. Directions for the work given. 

4. Dishes prepared by class. 
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5. Utensils washed and put away. 

6. Tables scrubbed and kitchen put in order. 

7. Sink cleaned. 

8. Dish towels washed. 

The aim has been primarily educational, at the same time thoroughly 
practical. While bringing the girls into close relation with the common 
activities of life, and teaching them to observe, to use their hands, and to 
form judgments for themselves, the work has been intended to give them 
a training that will be helpful in their home life, by teaching them to be 
useful, sensible and independent. The work in cooking was given only 
to pupils in the high school. 


SEWING. 


Sewing hes been introduced into all the grades from the primary to 
the high school. It has been impossible to grade the work properly, as 
many of the higher grades were as untrained in the use of the needle as 
those in the lower. 

First primary rooms have done work upon cards, pricking designs 
and outlining them with colored thread. Drilled upon position in sew- 
ing, threading the needle, making a knot, use of the thimble and scissors, 
neatness and general care of work. 

Second primaries have been instructed along the same lines, have 
learned to make the different stitches upon canvas and upon muslin. 
Position of needle and work in running, basting, overhanding, stitching, 
back-stitching and hemming have been quite thoroughly taught to all 
the children, together with some training in gathering, putting on bands 
and more advanced work. 


OUTLINES, 
1. Designs upon cardboard pricked. 
2. Threading needle, tapestry needle, coarse thread. ‘ 
3. Designs outlined. 
4. Position of work. 
5. Use of thimble. 
6. Overcasting, running, stitching, back stitch, and combination 
stitch taught, using coarse canvas and Saxony yarn. 
7. Threading common needle and knotting the thread. 
8. Designs upon unbleached muslin traced by using stitches previ- 


ously learned. Talk upon cotton, wool aad silk. Talk upon 
wearing. 

g. Overhanding and matching stripes. 

10. Hemming practiced. 

11. Small pillow case made. Even basting stitch, stitching, over- 
casting, folding and basting hem, hemming. 

12. Exercise in wide and narrow hemming. 
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13. Making smalJl bag. Even basting stitch, combination stitch, 
overhanding, hemming, running, placing draw strings. 

14. Making doll’s apron. Basting, hemming, gathering, placing 
band, placing string. j 

15. Making a doll’s waist. French seam, bias facing, cutting true, 
bias hemming. 

16. Patching. 

17. Placing gusset. 

18. Overhanding selvage, sewing on lace. 

19. Felling. 

20. Sewing on tapes, hooks and eyes. 

21. Making button holes. 

22. Making small skirt. 

23. Stocking darning. 

24. Darning on woolen goods. 

25. Making apron. 

26. Draughting and making underwear. 

This year (1898-1899) pupils in the high school are sewing. 


HISTORICAL. 


Political equality is the distinctive idea of American civilization. 
Men can be equal only as they severally profit alike from the common 
advantages they inherit. Men are safe politicians only to the extent of 
their knowledge. “It was ever the custom, and it soon became the law, 
in Puritan New England that none of the brethren shall suffer so much 
barbarism in their families as not to teach their children and apprentices 
so much learning as may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue.” Jefferson, pre-eminently the scholarly statesman of our revo- 
lutionary and constitution-forming periods made knowledge the climax 
of the three necessary factors of good government. Massachusetts and 
Virginia recognized that ignorance is an easy dupe of tyranny and that 
‘illiteracy is a phenomenon of ignorance. 

The wisdom of our fathers made the public school a ward of the 
state and most of the American commonwealths have been considerate 
and liberal guardians. Nor has any state gone beyond a reasonable 
oversight and supervision of school aims, equipments and routine. The 
home before the state even benefits from intelligent leadership and 
therefore has a determining voice in the instruction of its youth. The 
latter makes tuition possible while the other makes it efficient for social 
as well as civic duties. Both contribute to meet necessary expenses. 
The records of the State office show, that for the year ending with last 
June; the State gave one million dollars and the districts fifteen millions 
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to common school education. Whether this was an equitable division is 
open to controversy, but that it is indicative of confidence and progress- 
ive ambitions is beyond question. 

Our community is the peer of any other in the state in its school 
ideals, and in contributing according to its property to the realization of 
these ideals. For several years local taxation for educational purposes 
has been up to the statutory limit. Unfortunately for the purposes of 
this sketch, District Three has no records back of April 1, 1869, accessi- 
ble to me, but the writer remembers a school building on the lot now 
occupied by the First Methodist Church. About 1854 a series of Metho- 
dist academies was planned for the towns of Central Illinois, and build- 
ings were erected in Danville, Paris, our own city; perhaps in other 
places. The one built here, known as The Seminary, stood on the 
square now occupied by the Third Ward Schools. It had one large and 
two medium assembly rooms with four recitation rooms. 


Dr. Miller, a Kentucky clergymen, organized the school and was 
its first principal. Health failing him, his son, R. T. Miller, for many 
years one of our foremost citizens and at one time County Treasurer, 
completed Dr. Miller’s term. Dr. Jaynes succeeded to the principalship. 
The school law of 1855 added new strength to efforts at popular educa- 
tion. The district purchased the seminary building and if memory be 
not in fault our townsman, Mr. T. R. Leal, was chosen principal. Being 
chosen County Superintendent he was followed in the district school 
by Messrs. Wheeler, M. A. Coffeen, McCullough, and Marshall. The 
order of succession may not be exactly correct and there may be an 
omission. The items of this paragraph are from memory. Among the 
assistant teachers of these years the writer remembers Miss Mary Hall, 
a most capable instructor, untiring, unselfish, kind, patient, inspiring, as 
near the ideal teacher as any that has touched my life. In 1865 Pro- 
fessor T. J. Burrill became principal. In 1868 he resigned to accept his 
professorship in the State University and was succeeded by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who had been teaching in Champaign for some years. Being in 
poor health, he resigned and was*falfiowed by a Mr. Austin, who gave 
way to M. A. Coffeen, of Cham pase. 3 > . 


er, > 

April 1, 1869, a special act of the Legislature organized the territory 
within the limits of the city of Urbana into a common school district. 
This act made the Board of Education an appointive body, chosen by 
the city council with the mayor and city clerk ex-officio President and 
clerk. Members were appointed for one year and all terms expired at 
the same time. The Treasurer of the city was also school treasurer. 
The Board annually determined the revenue necessary for school pur- 
poses and reported to the city council, and that body had power to 
diminish or increase the amount asked for, as its judgment dictated. 
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The educational duties of the Board did not differ materially from those 
of bodies operating under the general law. The school was dominated 
by the city organization, instead of being a parallel and independent 
authority. Electors chose city officers and these selected school officials 
and held a check upon school expenditures in making educational appro- 
priations a part of the city revenue. This special charter remained the 
law of the district until November 8, 1890. 


By virtue of his office as mayor of the city, each of the following 
was President of the Board of Education for the time specified: 


Myron S. Brown, June 23, 1869—June 20, 1870. 

W. J. Ermentrout, June 20, 1870—June 12, 1871. 

Eli Halberstadt, June 12, 1871—Appril 28, 1874. 

Royal A. Sutton, April 28, 1874—May 3, 1875. 

J. T. Miller, May 3, 1875—May 7, 1877. 

A. P. Gunningham, May 7, 1877—April 26, 1880. 

S. T. Busey, May 25, 1880—May 15, 1889. 

C. A. Besore, May 15, 1889—November 8, 1890. 

The City Clerk was ex-officio Clerk of the Board of Education and 
the following named held the office for the periods opposite their respec- 
tive names: 


J. S. McCullough, June 23, 1869—March 7, 1870, resigned. 

Albert Russell, March 7, 1870—reappointed June 12, 1871, June-17, 
1872; resigned September 1, 1872. 

F. M. Allen, June 20, 1870—September 1, 1873, resigned. 

J. W. Porter, September 1, 1873—May 1, 1876, term expired. 

J. D. Jaquith, May 1, 1876-—May 7, 1877, term expired. 

C. B. Holmes, May 7, 1877—-November 8, 18go. 


BOARD MEMBERS. 


Year. Name Ward. Date of appointment. 
1860's GaG. Webber’ oe ae as Ueda oS. ee June 23 
Asad © Clapp we. see te hae re) ee el ve June 23 
Al, AV EPES. isa hee RO, OS a TA ds wake eee June 23 
1870 Ak HAS eos Ree i, sails lan nw'b agle. cS ao June 20 
Alien McGlain tin. faster Dna G2) o5. Sec tany eats cael SO og June 20 
APIA Cts GG aon aie Sow se Beis ae sales ales June 20 
1071 Aw Have? on kee Lo inp a wey id Reso oi0s ees June 19 
AsO PSD on oe eee Dv 5 cite wate Cmca ly yn 9 ae ee June 19 
Pe CIN WET Boats cee > airars 3 usin tk ninlg. shins te tee, 4 Nee June 19 
toy 2 sr. Gi We bbersr a. i, ee To Ss wr plated ache ak oa June 17 
Aull AEt8 V6 ae an ie eae PEPE TENT SE June 17 


As MS BOTS 3 io aos as aieuoe oth Seer eels Goeth ee ee June 17, 


1873 


1874 


1876 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 
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eta, WEDDET Sl cats. 6 ess I 
es Oe LM OD ye ok cs 2 
Me TAQUES. orci. ss os eto 3 
BPE EteeISTENIC YS pico civ we oho 2 
Semmes Dunlop ..3.0 +. .4)-. 3 
savy CLLDEE ois ookse ces oe a I 
Peoram- Van Luyl 8 3 ss 2 
0 So SALE Eee Sane ae a 3 
Bere SCSOLE 80. ere ons «> 4 
Beet WC ODES: oes Shy esc I 
made MeClain Jriw.. ... 2 
EMME PENNA SEU Gc ame te 3 wo. 0) 8s 3 
MTD GNEVETS so. fete 2s 4 
REM WV ATIC. suis. we + I 
ES oe a 2 
Pre UNNIn ham... sa... 3 
PAV VOTS) c00 > 35s ee be a 4 
Bee MDC MN a e's ois od oe 2 I 
PP PLOMUISLET. ..o is cna ss =5 2 
PORiEV.. OOMEFS) ce. o.oo 0's 3 
feese-L). Jaquith. .... ...-.. 4 
atta Webber. i. 0s. 1k k I 
Peer SUSE YO. G5 icc ss as oe 2 
oo SOA eee ea 3 
Peleee OO POTMCO ss. seca. 3 4 
Meviam To Sutton... 5... I 
MBP AGEUSLISEY. os co. wince vin eat 2 
PM RS UE Cgecine adhe ices wee 3 
SUE eRS DENCE. 64th vin 5 «2's 4 
imeoree W..Curtiss.....3.. I 
BEA A UISE Yosh ease 2 
“MESS 10 ae a ere le aon a 3 
De STEAL YY: ooo .cte vies l o's 6 saat 4 
Pepeeeaibeling ss. eo css sl. I 
PAPER TLC V Bic aie je vis a veo a hs 2 
Mite eeal oa i. fos eas. 6 3 
more Calley e042). 4 
Piatr oafiellrs yi... I 
IED SACS Ss etre See ee 2 
Lg Oe eee ae 3 
PPE IS SES, Dials sey vous ss 4 
Iya URE Y snc, orn eee es I 
Metre PINORMIAG so 55,00 ale aint < 9 I 
BPMN AR MITELES-. 9 h:0) fice oo erste 2 


a i CEs oe SEES ET Oe pul yey 
fy ee Ae oo July 7, declined 
AOS ty Rise ae ae July 7, declined 
Crp Pee We LER Riad dma hon Ie ha By July 10 
De Be ES aah et ee Ree July 10 
cape AA 278 Sry cuca eer June 8 
BAS St RI CLL CE CEE June 8 
So Rao eee tet ae < Oe lunes 
Se aces aerate EI Toi se June 8 
Sy Ge Rea rae oe eee May 3 
Ries ie cls cathe We thcicer ats apenas May 3 
Bh hoe Sane Ginn ge ore ete. Mote geen May 3 
PRM N ms Bhaty ce merioe oom «a9 May 3 
EAs h Uae Oe aac ties va Fores go eof SY June 5 
SCRE Poy Sean eI oe June 5 
PSS ee ee BC Loam eee atieme § 
hi BE Te EL FE CN Cte ee ee June § 
Rear elas ia Riche tint alad. acayt peach May 14 
a RS OS ee Une May 14 
Monee Ta 58 CROAT ae SEL BPR May 14 
PAE ADR ER Ch eee ee May 14 
SROs, PEN eis GA cirerte « Wies's wae acs June 3 
Mak A ee atigs. 3g oo ects sis OV ae June 3 
Bere PTE CM in oak Coe nie dese 3 eee Tene ges 
Se toe OS ON GA Ce ee Pavers 3 
“LER ee ee ark pe ARETE Ree June 2 
an ee a, Si a June 2 
ALTA c NUED She beet nee Fina weray hUtLeee2 
a Hah eh hos We ee eae June 2 
id YA aie a tate ae re June 7 
Cee ene te eta Aas CE June 7 
EPR RE rae dakaly Lute gs bape ett Ae June 7 
Meme Pah a Mulia Msi ete yw eie sae june, 7 
sin ca Ee ae A eae June 6 
Tae ES ia a RO June 6 
Pd kt a ag en Re age June 6 
see ieee the, A ace oo Sart ae June 6 
ToS June 5, resigned December 4 
Oe ee, APRN CNN eae Oe ae Leire Sk 
ease Lect hemor eelati els ony June 5 
Re a egar gacoat ey ane at ure as 
ce January 1, to fill vacancy 
Wrst irate ata t nd 2) AN eae ich cre 3 June 4 


Dc dere Giri) wreuasote tat stearate ate June 4 
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TONS H Bw ee YN NN HS +S 


BRS ORS me Ret oe ae remy oo Fy Ker or a ee June 
Jolin} Roses. asks: meee , OES ee June 
BSA EC ThOomas..c see Toto wale seco fess a tl July 
Abe Age WIS gee oe ameter 2. eivetas sche s ope July 
pwle PLN oe rarer eee Zee teeweebas 6) ee July 
Géoreeyw ~ Calls crt regan AP ete sg Preyer Vc July 
185° Joh, Thonise te seaee: - eer June 
MaLowenstérss- eee 2 heen tee w ej aiels ee June 
s) ah Eece Hain faoterraient ete Kee eee eras June 
MiSs Parks 5. e257 86s 2s ei Bie ae Stale » seca 2 June 
1886 Jacob Weisenberger ...... | Eee June 
Ni A. Riley odin an cao obs eR Coes bale beak, roti ge June 
] ap Bae PAO Se sae iksats ER 3 .... June 7, resigned September 
M AS Rat Opa cites wiper aes Ane vegs 0 co oped c 0s pe June 
Wit Gu Brown tase eiircueren 3 .......September 6, to fill vacancy 
1897 = Jacob, Weisenberger) << -aix Lost sen caps S05 June 1 
NAA Rile ye eeseears aes 2 peas Fens syle Judes 
PL Wirte ite oa ccna ae 3 Aw buns whew cum de Ses June 
Teane Bo Sanit oea pasa A>, aie io ga gees oye June 1 
1886. ‘Stephen smiths, 4. e aes LS Ditton July 2, failed to qualify 
John B..Dugany sascee. er D esiele das ca nace ss 5 
BAM Wright. ica «sts ean Bass iates alam acy eg pen te July 2 
W illigins Beasley 7. cat ee ee rr ee July 2 
Jacob Weisenberver 9.5. I ,........,August 6, ton ivaeeee 
1889 Jacob Weisenberger ...... ee aye June 3, resigned July 1 
Mrs. H, W: Mahan........°2 v.es.<..2+-)UNEG3, T6Sieneanaee 
Gl Wa Hubbard, ae sea 3...... June 3, resigned May 15, 1890 
i; Bosmith pigices a. cogs 4. was na oe aap, 2 aouk ne June 3 
Bb Enubeling 4 >: sheen Ir do Sees July 1, to fill vacancy 
Np oR Ney... cas. sees 2 mae July 1, to fill vacancy 


The vote for or against Organization under Free School Law was 
canvassed at a meeting held, May 5th, 1890, with the following result: 

For Organization under the Free School Law, 522 votes. 

Against Organization under the Free School Law, 13 votes. 

July 7th, 1890,a communication from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was read (to the city council) stating “That on con- 
sulting with the Attorney General they were agreed that the vote to 
abolish the special charter takes away from the city council the right to 
further control the schools, and that the board now in office (C. A. Be- 
sore, President; C.B. Holmes, Clerk; F. E. Eubeling, First Ward-Ne 
A. Riley, Second Ward; I. B. Smith, Fourth Ward); should hold over 
and transacted the business of the district until the new board is elected 
as provided by law.” (We are indebted to City Clerk C. B. Holmes for 
the foregoing compilations]. 
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Sometime between 1865 and 1870 two lateral additions, each of two 
rooms, a lower and an upper, were made to the Seminary, which thus 
became a seven-room building, accommodating eight teachers. In 
January [30th ?], 1872, the building burned, having caught fire from 
one of the stove chimneys and the city being destitute of fire protection. 
Rooms were at once rented, five in what is now the Masonic and Cant- 
ner block and the basement of the Universalist church. Within two 
weeks, these were fitted, furnished, and the schools again comfortably 
housed. 


The Board’s records are silent as to the election for and against 
issuing bonds for building purposes, but $20,000 were voted and sold. 
The rate of interest was ten per cent. Ten years later, (1882), this debt 
was refunded at 5% per cent., $1,000 of principal payable yearly, 
$6,000, all that remains of this issue, are supposed to be locked up in the 
Spalding defalcation of University funds as no bond or interest coupon 
has been presented for payment since 1896. $3,000 of this amount is 
thus non-interest bearing. The minutes say nothing of the insurance 
received but the treasurer’s report for ’72-5 models of neatness and 
clearness, are before me and specify $9,933.34. Incidentally these 
reports also show that thirty years ago money and its custody were 
expensive necessaries. A teacher’s order for $45.00, in more cases than 
one, cost the district $6.50 interest; the treasurer’s commission for ’72 
was $350.96, for °73, $478.77; paid for teaching, year ending May 31, 
1873, $2,016.50 showing a lot of orders outstanding. 

Geo. W. Bunting received $250.00 as architect presumably for the 
plans and specifications for the high school (3rd ward) building and E. 
F. Gehlman $150 for architectural work, probably the plans and specifi- 
cations of the 2nd and 4th ward buildings. June 8, 1872, Board of 
Education met to open bids for the proposed buildings. Nine separate 
bids were presented ranging for the high school from $16,000 to $27,000; 
for the wards from $8,012 to $11,850 each. The contract for the high 
school building was let to H. O. Adams, of Urbana, for $16,000, the 
lowest bid. The letting of the contract for the ward buildings was 
deferred (giving time to modify plans.) The building provided for has 
seven school rooms, one being a double room, has fHoor space for four 
hundred sitting, is heated by furnaces, is a substantial and comfortable 
ward building. 

June 26, 1872, the Board of Education met to open sealed proposals 
for erecting the two ward buildings that had been agreed upon. Six 
propositions were presented, the bids ranging from $4,037.50 to $5,635 
each. E. F. Gehlman, of Springfield, was awarded the contract as his 
was the lowest bid. Each of the two buildings then ordered had two 
rooms with roomy basement and extravagant attic. The dormer win- 
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dows mark the only change that has been made in the external appear- 
ance of these buildings. The schools opened December gth, with nine 
teachers and three unoccupied rooms. For 1874, twelve teachers were 
employed. 

March 27, 1874, a petition was presented the Board of Education 
asking to have the question, “For or against organization under the 
Free School Law,” submitted to the voters of the district at the next 
municipal election. The petition was granted. The minutes make no 
mention of the resulting election, but the question was lost. Twelve 
teachers employed for 1873. This year teachers were examined by the 
Board. On March 27, 1875, a petition was presented asking that the 
question of Organization under the Free School Law be submitted to a 
vote of the people at the ensuing city election. The petition was granted. 
Again the minutes are silent as to to the result. Twelve teachers 
employed for 1876. County Superintendent’s certificates required. 


































































































THIRD SW ARD. SGHOOL, 


July 6, 1876, a scale of wages for teachers was adopted. Twelve 
teachers were employed for 1877. Thirteen teachers employed for 1878, 
and basement of Universalist church rented. April 2, 1878, a petition 
praying the Board to order an election to vote upon the question of 
Organization under the General School Law was presented and granted. 
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Thirteen teachers for 187y, also for 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, twelve 
1874, 1585, thirteen for 1886. 


April 23, 1886, the Principal reported the seating capacity of the 
schools with the enrollment and daiiy attendance of the several depart- 
ments.” The rooms were pronounced overcrowded and the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds (Hunt and Lowenstern) was instructed to 
obtain estimates of making the necessary additions to the high school 
building. June 24 this committee presented plans and specifications. 
July 2, the Finance Committee (Park and Riley) was asked-to present 
these plans, estimates, and such recommendations as its members 
thought necessary, to the city council. The minutes tell nothing of sub- 
sequent proceedings except to say, July 29, M. W. Kaucher was granted 
an order for $800.00 to apply on school contract; again September 9, 
$1068.25. On this date by authority of the city council the Board issued 
an interest-bearing order for $500, payable July 1, 1887, one for $600.00 
payable July 1, 1888, one for $600.00 payable July 1, 1889, one for $300.00 
payable July 1, 1890, to meet contract for school building. This is the 
primary building of the Third Ward which is a brick structure of two 
rooms with sittings for a hundred pupils. Its cost exclusive of site 
seems to have been $1,868.25. Fourteen teachers were employed for 
1887 and holidays fixed—Thanksgiving and the day following, the after- 
noon of December 24, and Decoration Day. 


Fourteen teachers employed for 1888, 1889. September 11, 1889, a 
petition asking that the question of organization under the Free School 
Law be submitted to the voters of Urbana school district was filed. 
Fifteen teachers for 1890. Truant officer employed. January 10, 18go, 
a resolution was carried making provisions for the election prayed for 
in the foregoing petition. The records of May 9 show that 522 voted 
for organization and 13 against. The assets of the district August 21, 
1890, were $40,020.69, liabilities $12,872.36. Sixteen teachers for 1891, 
including Number Four. : 

The foregoing are facts of general interest from the records of the 
special act organization. These excerpts scarcely hint at the financial 
struggles of Boards and teachers during the depressive years from about 
1876 to about 1890, but the musty reports and the occasional entry of the 
clerk have the aroma of corporate poverty and spell the discontent of 
underpaid employes. The genius of earnest efforts, both of officers and 
teachers, kept the schools in line and yearly added to their efficiency. 
One peculiar feature of the charter administration was the allowance of 
a small compensation, usually twenty-five dollars per year, to each mem- 
ber for services rendered. As further proof of the depressed finances of 
the district the county records show that its assessed valuation in 1873 
was $908,202; 1874, $862,590; 1875, $893,280; 1876, $690,868; 1877, $708,- 
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247; 1881, $420,492: 1887, $401,830; 1890, $448,223. These figures indi- 
cate better than any words can tell how the growing school population 
suffered as the assessor annually sought to minimize the anathemas of 
the property holder: the statutory limit of 2 per cent. for educational 
purposes being constant. In 1873 the district could have had a revenue 
of $18,164 by special levy, while in 1887 this revenue could be $8,036, 
and in 1890 $8,964. 

The vote to organize under the general school law made necessary 
a redistricting of the township, a function of the township board of 
trustees. For twenty-one years the boundaries of the district and of the 
city had been identical. In the readjustment of district lines in 1890, by 
officers whose personal interests would seem to have urged the status quo 
(my remembrance is that no one of the trustees was a resident of 
Number Three), the designation (3-19-9) was unchanged and the terri- 
tory was made to include all of sections 22, 21, 20, 15, 16, all of 17 except 
the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter (40 acres, the east half of 
section 18 except the south half of the southeast quarter (80 acres), all of 
sections 10, 9, 8, except the north half of the north half of each (160 
acres), and all of the east half of section 7 except the north half of the 
northeast quarter (80 acres). As thus constituted the district lacks forty 
acres of being the equivalent of nine full sections. The State University 
and the Poor Farm, however, give us no direct revenue. 





DISTRICT NO. 4. 


November 8, 1890, the recently elected President and Members of 
the Board of Education of District 3, Township 1g N., Range 9 East of the 
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Third P. M., assembled at the call of the President-elect, F. E. Eubeling, 
and organized. Unlike preceding boards, this is a continuous body and 
is amenable only to State authority and the annual election. The Presi- 
dents have been— 


F. E. Eubeling, November 8, 1890, till April 27, 1891. 
N.C. Ricker, April 27, 1891, till May 4, 1895. 
F. E. Eubeling, May 4, 1895, till April 20, 1896. 
J. E. White, April 20, 1896, till ——. 
The membership has been as follows: 
Edward Dodson, November 8, 1890—-April 1, 1891, resigned. 
M.S. Parks, November 8, 1800—April 27, 1891, term expired. 
John Thornburn, November 8, 1890—April 18, 1898, term expired. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, November 8, 1890—April 20, 1896, term 
expired. 
Mrs. Mary E. Webber, November 8, 18g0— ——. 
Fred Pell, November 8, 1890— ——. 
A. S. Boyd, April 27, 1891—April 23, 1894, term expired. 
E. M. Knowlton, April 27, 1891—April 18, 1892, term expired. 
Mrs. T. J. Burrill, April 18, 1892—-May 4, 1895, term expired. 
Mrs. J. R. Ijams, April 23, 1894,—April 19, 1897, term expired. 
T. R. Leal, May 4, 1895— —— 
V. W. Shuck, April 20, 1896—April 19, 1899, term expired. 
Mrs. S. T. Busey, April 9, 1897— 
Wm. I. Saffell, April 18, 1898— —— 
W. W. Huss, April, 19, 18399— —— 
The secretaries have been: 
M: S. Parks, November 8, 1890—April 27, 1891, term expired. 
J. W. Hays, April 27, 1891 — —— 





The new organization in aim was neither revolutionary nor reform- 

ative. It took charge of the schools as the city administration left them. 
At first teachers merely noted a change in paymasters, later the regular 
visiting of the schools by the committee assigned that duty. For the 
‘first time in our history women were given authority in the general 
management and supervision of the schools, and quickly showed the 
wisdom of the innovation. The legal powers and duties of officers, 
members, teachers and pupils were codified from the statutes and the 
customs of the schools, and the organization of the board was formu- 
lated. (See report of 1894, pp. 31-50). 


December 1 the visiting committee (Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Webber) 
reported the visiting of six rooms and as well pleased with the 
condition of the schools. February 2, 1891, the Committee on Build- 
-ings and Grounds was instructed to consult a competent architect 
as to the best methods of enlarging the east and west ward buildings. 
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March 2 this committee reported that for about $1,100 each two new 
rooms in each of these buildings could be provided. July 6, M. W. 
Kaucher was awarded the contract for making the proposed changes in 
the west ward building at $1,100,extras $42.55. Eighteen teachers were 
employed in 1892. July 11, 1892, Mr. Thornburn reported the letting of 
the contract for repairing and remodelling the fourth ward building at 
$1,121.50 Twenty teachers employed for 1893, among these a special 
teacher for vocal music anda special teeacher of drawing. Twenty 
for 1894. 

April 9, 1894, a communication from the Trustees of the State Uni- 
versity making certain propositions for the establishing of a model 
school in connection with the University’s department of pedagogy was 
received and filed. April 23 Prof. McMurry met with the board and 
explained the purposes of the University authorities in their proposition 
of the 9th. The board accepted the proposition with specified conditions 
protecting its rights as guardian of the school interests of the district. 
This school never materialized because its projector, Prof. McMurry, 
resigned to accept a position in Buffalo, N. Y., and left the experiment 
friendless, rather sponsorless. 





LHI RDeW AR De SCHOOL, 


Twenty teachers for 1895. April 6,1895 the committee on buildings 
and grounds was instructed to consider the advisability of purchasing 
Baptist church building and utilizing it for school purposes. May 4, the 
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committee reported having accepted a proposition from the trustees of 
said church to place the building in position on the third ward premises 
for $450, and an order for that amount was issued. Subsequently 
$591.47 Was spent in putting the building into shape for school use, 
making a total cost of $1,041.47. The result was two of the best school 
rooms in the district with a small room for recitation purposes. 
Twenty-two teachers for 1896. 

May g, 1896, President White stated that he had visited several 
schools and was pleased with their condition except as to numbers. 
“There is at least a half more pupils per teacher than should be.” This 
brought up the question of the propriety of agitating fora new high 
school building. ‘The members individually expressed themselves as 
favoring, but two preferred a township high school. It was mutually 
agreed to talk the matter over with business men and citizens. June 4, 

_a petition signed by 310 citizens asking that an election as soon as it could 
be called legally be held to authorize the Board of Education to issue 
bonds for the erection and equipment of a high school building, for the 
location and purchase of a site for the same; or to provide funds to 
make necessary additions to ward buildings. Secretary was instructed 
to prepare and post notices of said election for June 20. June 22, Mr. 
Pell reported the results of said election as follows: 

For issuing bonds to the amount of $20,000 to build a high school 
building, 430. 

Against issuing bonds tothe amount of $20,000 to build a high school 
building, 115. 

For issuing bonds or levying a special tax to make necessary addi- 
tions to buildings now used, 63. 

Against issuing bonds or levying a special tax to make necessary 
additions to buildings now used, 68. 

For Pentecost site, 401. For DeYoung site (south end of Race 
Street), 94. Present site, 5. 


Special committee to investigate the legality and the formality of 
the election of June _20. Mr. Wm. B. Webber, June 23, reported his 
opinion that the propositions voted upon the 20th were not sufficiently 
particularized to facilitate the ready sale of bonds issued under its 
instructions. Mr. Webber with the secretary was asked to prepare 
carefully the necessary forms for a new election. July 1, the board met 
to receive and act upon the following petition: 

“To the Honorable Board of Education of School District No. 3 of 
Township 19 N., R.g E. 3d Principal Meridian: 

The undersigned being more than one-fifth of all the legal voters of 
said school district No. 3, respectfully ask that you cause to be submitted 
to the legal voters of said district in the manner provided for by law the 
following propositions, viz: 
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For or against the propostion to authorize the Board of Education 
of school district No. 3 in Township 19, N. R.g E. 3d P. M. to build a 
school house. : 

For or against the proposition to authorize the Board of Education 
of school district No. 3, Township 19 N. R. 9 E. 3d P. M., to purchase 
school house site. 

For or against the proposition to issue bonds of School District 
No. 3, Township 19 N., R.g E. 3d P. M., to the amount of Twenty 
Thousand Dollars ($20,000) due as follows: 

Eight bonds each for $1,000, due the 6th of July, A. D. 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, respectively. Six bonds each for $2,000, 
due the 6th of July, 911, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, respectively. All 
of said bonds to bear interest at the rate of five (5) per cent. per annum, 
payable annually.” There were 274 signatures. The petition was granted 
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and an election was called for July 11, 1886. July 13 Mr. Pell reported 

the results of the election as follows: For proposition first, 318 votes, 

against 137. For proposition two 317 votes, against 138. For proposi- 

three 313 votes, against 142. 


JOHN THORNBURN. 


oo 
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July 28, Mr. Thornburn formally announced to the board the presen- 
tation by himself and wife to District 3, Township 19 N. R.9g E. 3d P. 
M., of the ground on the northwest corner of Railroad and North streets, 
known as the Pentecost site, and with dimensions as nearly as he could 
recall of 224 feet east and west and 141 feet north and south. Mr. Leal 
offered the following: 

WHEREAS, Mr. John Thornburn has donated to School District No. 
3, Urbana township, a site on which to place a high school building: 

Resolved, That we, the Board of Education in said District No. 3, 
thankfully accept this valuable gift, highly appreciating the generosity 
of the donor, and that we will proceed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments to secure said site. 

The President appointed Messrs. Thornburn, Leal, Pell, and Shuck, 
a special committee to carry out the wishes of the electors as expressed 
at the election of the rith. 





SECOND WARD SCHOOL. 


Mr. Thornburn reported that on the 21st inst. his committee had 
examined nine sets of plans for the proposed building and had decided 
that those of Gill & Brown were best suited to our wishes and purposes. 
These were adopted. The Shewalter building, 2d ward, rented fora 
primary school; the eighth grade made a class in the high school. 
Twenty-four teachers for 1897. September 18, Messrs. Trowbridge & 
Co., of Chicago, made an offer (face value) for the $20,000 in bonds, 
which was accepted. It will be remembered that this was a presidential 
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year in which the 16 to 1 issue wrought havoc with commercial transac- 
tions, and it had been freely predicted that the bonds could not be sold 
unless made payable principal and interest in gold. 

It was also a year of labor depression and the board felt it would be 
a kindness tothe community to push the building of the house as rapidly 
as might be done, thus giving labor an opening at a time of year when 
generally it has least to do. October 10, Board met to open sealed pro- 
posals. There were eight, one for brick-work only, ranging from $18,500 
to $22,374. All bids were declared off and plans returned to architects 
for modifications. October 17, Board again met to consider bids, of 
which there were six ranging from $16,996 to $18,613.62. The contract 
was let to Frank Jahr, his being the lowest bid, $16,996. October 20, the 
name Thornburn High School was officially recognized. The plans and 
specifications cost $350. Mr. Phil Bevis appointed superintendent of 





FOURTH WARD SCHOOL. 


construction at a compensation of $200 for the completed work. De- 
cember 9, with appropriate exercises the corner-stone was laid. Prei- 
dent White presided, Rev. George R. Smith opened with prayer, M. W. 
Moore led the audience, consisting in part of the seventeen schools, in 
singing “America.” Supt. G. R. Shawhan spoke as representative of 
the state school system. Rev. J. F. Wohlfarth spoke for the church. 
Rev. George L. McNutt spoke for Mayor G. W. Hubbard. The High 
School Glee club sang. President White announced the contents of the 
box; the stone was laid and the exercises closed with “The Star 
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Spangled Banner.” February 6, 1897, Superintendent Bevis resigned 
and J. C. Garman was chosen his successor. At this meeting $11,000 
of loan orders were purchased with the building fund which was lying 
idle. July 2, the board was asked to appropriate $250 towards establish. 
ing and maintaining a department of domestic science in the schools. 
August 6, this appropriation was voted. The superintendent was 
authorized to permit instruction instenography and typewriting provided 
these studies bring no additional expense to the district. October 4, it 
was shown that the building fund invested in loan orders had earned 
$591.90. The following statement shows cost of Thornburn building up 
to October 4, 1897: 


Sitemineurance, we, Peneral fund. 60.7.0 55.4... oe. $ 1,009 88 
Furniture, plumbing, &c., general fund.......... 736 83 
Peover neating, Wc.) general funds cee ole. ss 457 33 
Work, cleaning, grading, general fund.......... 69 62 
mancactiprice, “Dullding: funds. o.oo. eel etiy © 16,996 00 
Plans and engineer’s fees, building fund......... 399 25 
Labor, extra in excavating, building fund........ ISO 75 
mupervisor 6) fees, building fund 2}. 22 5.% 5 a tase 200 OO 
UR sas Vela V8 Ca PRC Pags 0 she Oe ee le ec 485 31 
Perierexttas, DUlding fund 0.55.00 gos 70 
85 per ct. heating contract,building fund......... 1,552 95 








$22,963 62 


Twenty-eight teachers in 1898, there being added Domestic Science, 
English, Stenography and Typewriting and a grade school. The County 
Institute held its annual session of 1897 in the new building, and the 
high school moved into it in September. ‘To the above statement of 
cost about $500 must be added for laboratory fixtures, additional filling 
and other permanent additions, making the total cost within $23,500. 
The building is designed to accommodate 250 high school pupils, giving 
them an assembly room, adequate recitation rooms, laboratories, closets 
and storage rooms. At this writing it houses 245 pupils, 45 of these 
being of the sixth grade. The district has comfortable sittings for 1,290 
pupils; perhaps 150 additional can be crowded into the schools. One of 
the worst evils of nearly all school eystems however is the overloading 
of the grade departments. These records show that the district has 
spent for school buildings (excluding sites) and additions: 





ita aeexciuding extras, furniture, Ci 4.0.4.0. $24,495 OO 
fecow excluding extras, furniture, w&c. 0... 6a 1,868 25 
Pao net including furniture ood ool. esos 6. 1,142 25 
Pee Re ReMOUIICIUAGINOMUFMILUTe . scales. boda. 65a lana, I,I2I 50 
Reparee emis INC LUCING ATU LMITUL 6. l ee giesstsl ler oie his es 1,041 47 
ee ar a eee tas is ithe eo Clete ha wl ahs" Miw's: ar abe Wale’ oo gle 23,500 OO 
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During these years the buildings have been furnished throughout 
and kept in good condition, and, excepting the high school building 
only, none of the expense thus incurred appears in this statement. 

It seems to me the foregoing is worthy of preservation. The history 
of the schools for the past thirty years is full of other interesting details 
and the proper ones to select for the printer have been a puzzle. In 
1872 the studies pursued are given under reading, spelling, penmanship, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, U.S. history, bookkeeping, elementary 
algebra, physiology, (now eighth grade work, except bookkeeping). 
1873, natural philosophy, rhetoric and botany added; 1874 zodlogy added. 
With this compare pages 17 and 63. The average weekly attendance 
for 1870 was 309, for ’71 329, °72 295 (a scourge of spinal fever almost 
deciminated the schools,) for ’73 413. So far the present year, 1900, the - 
average daily attendance has been 1,007. In ’70, 71 and ’72 there were 
eight teachers, now there are thirty. 

It may be of interest to know that at one time the board was a land- 
lord, the owner of a farm which it rented and paid taxes upon. Decem- 
ber 19, 1874, it was decided that unless Messrs. Wm. Sim and J. M. 
Davies, securities for W. N. Coler, guarantee the payment of the money 
due Urbana School District on bonds from said Coler, that suit would be 
pressed for its collection. July 14, 1877, Mr. Sim offered the W¥% NEY 
of Sec. 13, Town 18 N. Range 7 E. of the 3d P. M., to offset $2,000 of 
said debt and note at 1o per cent. for balance, $693.24. August 13, the 
proposition was accepted. January 15, 1878, this land was rented to Mrs. 
Roberts for $175 payable January 1. January 30, 1879, was rented for 
two years at $100 per year. September 27, Mr. Roberts was authorized 
to plaster the house on said land. March 12, 1880, the President re- 
ported that Crane, Breed & Co., who had secured a judgment against 
the board (for the heating plant of the high school) for $1,872.88 and 
$47 interest had accepted his proposition, authorized by the board, to 
accept said land in payment of these claims, and this action was ratified. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL, 


Social institutions have three beneficent ends: they form, or reform, 
or protect. It would be a little more exact, perhaps, to say they furnish 
the stimuli and the environments conducive to forming, and reforming, 
and they legalize these agents and conditions. It seems to me that next 
to the growing product itself—the shaping of life personality—the most 
gratifying work in all of man’s world, is facilitating, being a moving 
factor in, the perfecting symmetry and completeness of an individual 
life; in furthering the development of that indefinable, inexplicable 
something that gives unity to the plant, individuality to the animal, 
personality to man, universality to the Creator. To watch an entity 
struggling with externals and toward an unrealized self, and to formulate 
the evolution thus manifested give vocation and prestige to scicnce. 
Donating to the struggling being the succor of a disinterested, helpful 
hand makes philanthropy the most lovable of human virtues. 

Society knows the childas a being incapable of self-direction towards 
approved living because it is impeded by inaptitude and ignorance. Nor 
is the word impeded inappropriately descriptive. The typical man is 
one whose feet are swift and sure in the paths of progress and civiliza- 
tion. Primarily the instincts of parentage demand a home for its irre- 
sponsible wards, a nurturing center of physical and mental activities, an 
abiding-place fixed by co-ordinate interests, mutual affections, and sym- 
pathetic relations. The same instincts lead to provisions for the forma- 
tive duties of parentage. At home the child is induced to use its organ- 
ism in desired directions and for self ends. The word home implies a 
group of individuals of two grades or ranks; those that know and do, 
and those that are learning both to know and todo. The self-directive 
members shadow, inspirit, nurture the activities of the other members 
that look to them for sustenance, approval, and as models of manly and 
womanly excellence. 

All this shows a purely formative function, but slightly removed 
from stimulative effects. The wisely guided child revels in the good 
about him because virtue only satisfies the cravings of his growing ten- 
dencies. It is scarcely fair to impute a child’s moral laxity to any other 
cause than inciting and exciting inclinations towards ill doings. Heredity 
accentuates, gives aptitude which culture utilizes in promoting its am- 
bitions. One is very greatly that upon which he feeds. The Spartans 
disposed of the weak infant hurriedly: it was not worth feeding. The 
modern regime seeks to make the weak strong through supplying the 
elements of strength and insisting upon their assimilation. When ap- 
petite prompts and proper food is available, growth is assured. Some 
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one has defined curiosity as the appetite for knowledge. Nature’s peda- 
gogy is worthy of boundless respect. It was a fetich with Rousseau; 
and is an inspiration to any method seeker. Indeed one does not have 
to go far in its study to conclude that so-called reforms ought never to 
be necessary, and are imperative solely because of preceding perversions. 

But there are homes without children, some of them wholly igno- 
rant of the involutions that come with the advent of children. This 
however merely shows that the home has other functions than that of 
guarding and fostering the young lives under its domination and does 
not in the least change the character of its duties towards dependent 
members. The school always has children: pupil is only a professional 
term meaning child. It is the species of which the genus is child and 
the difference care of the tutor or instructor. The general notion, 
school, is the blended, harmonious activity of teacher and taught, of one 
that knows and others seeking to learn. Details ad ditum can be added 
to the concept but no one of them changes the general notion—knowl- 
edge personified in the teacher leading the unlettered to some of its 
own levels. There is no hint at reform in this. With me it is prepos- 
terous as well as nonsensical to talk about reforming children whether 
found at home or in the schoolroom Form them; form them, is my 
motto and injunction. The will of the master, be he parent or teacher, 
is adult, relatively is mature: the will of the child isimmature and there- 
fore subordinate to guidance. Accidents of home or school or both may 
need reforming, often should be revolutionized. Things that befall are 
notfundamentals and are not worthy of the dignified treatment due. 
essentials. 

There are vicious pupils in our schools, of course. The degrees of 
vice represented range all the way from incipient evil to minor crimes, 
and the departments could be freed easily and with no great expense 
comparatively from the demoralizing tendencies of the grosser forms 
teachers encounter. For years my own thought has been the organiza- 
tion of what have,come to be known as Parental Schools in which to— 
train, on an indefinite sentence plan, such children as make themselves 
unduly troublesome in the ordinary administration of school affairs. 
Several members of our board have at times expressed themselves as 
favoring some such plan for the care, the discipline and the instruction 
of delinquents. Pupils thus committed would be placed under compe- 
tent instruction, would be removed from associations that incite to mis- 
conduct, would learn to heed the popular demand that children be 
educated in the primary studies at least, and would know in their own 
experiences that virtuous conduct leads to social approval‘and promotion. 
Of almost equal importance would be the deterring influence of the in- 
stitution upon pupils in good standing, as they would know objectively 
that misconduct might subject them toenforced attendance among those 
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in disrepute. It is not just to brand such an institution as a reformatory. 
Its beneficiaries would be those that require stronger inducements to 
right living, and the severing of associations that war against proper 
self-control, than the ordinary routine furnishes: not those that must 
begin anew the life struggle for personal worth. No will voluntarily 
crowds to its own hurt upon that which is stronger than itself. 

The mutual respect which home and school have, each for the other, 
as co-ordinate workers in a common cause, has been greatly intensified 
and ameliorated during the last years of the closing century. Within 
these years only has the womanly element of school discipline come to 
its Own—recognition as the complement of the manly attributes of 
knowledg hunting. It takes a long time to win society from the notion 
that the husband, ew ojicio, orders the economy of the house, that is, 
gives shape to its id’eals, doles out its revenues, regulates its industries, 
determines its character. Nor has the conviction entirely disappeared 
that the wife should, as the word itself indicates, vibrate tu the will of 
him to whom she is given in marriage. For ages,in fact from its origin, 
the school has been the expression of man’s ideas of the training that 
should be offered those that are to transmit his name. The good of the 
boy as heir apparent wasits primary motive. Man regulated, formulated, 
sanctioned, did the teaching for centuries. As a concession girls were 
admitted; as a matterof economy women ‘were permitted to teach. 
Girls demonstrated their ability to compete with boys for the prizes of 
scholarship, and women proved that teaching is not an exclusively 
masculine art. Sex neither makes nor mars the pupil or the teacher; it 
affects motives to an extent but, so far as man’s discoveries go, it is an 
accidental property and therefore has only incidental rights. Coeduca- 
tion has come to be acknowledged as the fitting supplement of the home 
living of boys and girls. The last progressive step in the expansion of 
the school idea has been to give women authority as weli as influence in 
shaping and administering curricula‘and discipline. 

In the days of my professional training we were told and believed 
that education is of the nature of habit-forming. This is a pleasing 
thought, a taking proposition. Unfortunately it is not a rounded truth. 
Every one of-us is conscious now that he formed habits during his school 
days, some good, some bad, others indifferently good and bad. He is 
* also conscious that the sumi of all those habits falls far short of what 
remains as the residue of educational attainments. Habit-forming is not 
in the thought of the learner; there isn’t room for it. Something else 
drives it out and shuts the door, if iteverentered. “Habitin Education” 
years ago was a very readable book, and in itself isa suggestive caption, 
but it is n’t the “whole thing” by any means. When we think education 
to plan an extension in its behalf, it is the whole unity the word symbol- 
izes that demands attention,—a unity of motives and results. 
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My method of approaching school problems has been radically 
changed. Doubtless age rather than knowledge has been the changing 
factor. It seems to me my technical training gave little thought and 
less consideration to the child. In recalling some of its pedagogy he 
seems to have been looked upon as material with which to exemplify 
the beauty and the harmony of the professional procedure agreed upon 
in our studies of organizations, recitations, incentives, and kindred ex 
cathedra. This view makes him passive and receptive: a formless mass, 
plastic to the teacher’s touch and responsive to the tracings of his genius. 
Such an ideal makes schoo] a fitting establishment, a sort of rolling mill 
in which crude material is manufactured into desired product. “I calla 
complete and generous education that which fits aman to perform justly, 
skillfully, magnanimously, all the offices, both public and private, of 
peace and war,” said Milton. A sentential description of the perfect man, 
the masterful citizen, a product scarcely suggestive of processes. The 
boy that comes to me to be excused from the study of algebra, giving as 
a reason that he does not expect to be a teacher answers from the same 
point of view but in the language of every day speech. To ignore the 
active, sentient principle of the thing we call education may distort its 
progress and discolor its products. 

Coming into immediate contact with a child as pupil, one finds that 
there is something in his make-up that rebels against being, or being 
considered, a cat’s-paw to draw your chestnutsfrom your fire. His daily 
deeds pointedly affirm that he is present not because the high and mag- 
nanimous offices of citizenship lure him to preparation for their exacting 
duties. Nor, in my judgment, is this at all discreditable to the pupil. 
Experience has made me distrustful of theories. Nearly always an 
element is ignored or concealed that, in the test, becomes disconcerting, 
if not worse. At times and in intercourse with others this attribute of 
philistinism is not pleasing in its effects and is alluded to simply to ex- 
plain a peculiar way of looking at things. 

With me the fundamental question is, what is the purpose of the 
school? Not knowledge as a measurable commodity. What the street 
urchin knows has as massive value, doubtless, as the intellectual attain- 
ments of the schoolboy of like physique and mental aptitudes. Illiteracy 
and ignorance are by no means synonymous in application. Much 
learning makes some menmad. The feeling is wide-spread that school- 
ing, school attendance, is inimical to business enterprise, alertness, 
judgment. To an impartial witness Kruger knew as much as Gladstone 
though his knowledge does not obtrusively at least, embrace the striking 
passages of Homer in the original or the solace of turning Greek into 
English. Put the tape.line or the spring-balance to what you know, and 
what I know, and what any other member of the community knows, 
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taking age and organism into the account, and the sign of equality be- 
tween any two of the measurements would not greatly violate propriety 
and truth. Pupils do not attend school to gather knowledge in buckets 
and baskets and to store accumulations in bins of ascertainable capacities. 
There is an analogy between getting rich and growing wise but the re- 
semblance is not in the respective inventories or the amounts they 
specify. — 

If bulk is not the concern ot the school administrator what then 
should determine the purpose of organization? My answer is kind and 
quality of knowledge furnished. Wediffer very widely in selecting from 
the stores nature, man, and God have provided, and from their negatives, 
Some choose with care and for uplifting effects and are blessed in their 
generations; others are thoughtless in the extreme and figuratively 
speaking, sow the wind only to reap the whirlwind. The good cit- 
izen is honored because he is what he knows—goodness assimilated and 
personified. Bad citizenship is denounced because it is, as its basal 
knowledge stimulates—-wicked to all degrees of grossness. The homes 
of a school district point out the kinds of knowledge to which their 
children shall have access. This is a home function. Locality fixes 
curriculum. The boundaries of the district itselfare located by the home 
interests involved; the school is acommon home possessing delegated 
functions, the teacher is legally described zx loco parentts. School accen- 
tuates, emphasizes, tries to make real the home ideals that gave it exis- 
tence. Interaction modifies the guiding principles and the practices of 
both parents and teachers but ultimately the homes decide what shall be 
and not be. 

The teaching force of a community gives quality to the kinds of 
knowledge the community (aggregation of homes) insists upon as a right. 
-A poor teacher is an iustructor that presents knowledge crudely. His 
facts may have the certainty of an axiom and yet their presentation be 
as rugged as the kopjes of a Boer laager in war time. His speech may 
have the wheedling qualities of the blarney stone and be as vapid as the 
Irish tradition. Self directed instruction is accepted as the poorest of 
teaching, because necessarily fountain and stream are on the same level. 
Its product is the Orleans sugar of the educational sample case, sweet to 
taste but brown to eye and strong to tongue. The self-made man is 
worthy of all praise in that he has made obstructions stepping-stones to 
a higher self and not because he is representative of manly excellence as 
the result of youthful energy wisely guided and nourished by superior 
mentality. Crudeness has no rightful place in the environment of the 
child. Its nerves are so sensitive, its susceptibilities so absorbent, its sym- 
metrical growth so imperative as to rule out of training that which tends 
to distort or pervert. Practice gives teachers empirical skill and cynical 
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dogmas; professional training teaches them to honor their calling, study 
its conditions, respect its work, adapt self to its needs. A poor teacher 
can keep school—sometimes; a trained teacher, whether the training has 
been solely empirical or re-enforced by wider experience, can teach 
school always, if he will. We need good teachers, not that they may 
introduce studies, but to give a better tone, a completer symmetry, a 
happier exterior, a more engaging presence and companionship to the 
subject-matter of the exercises they conduct. 

In differentiating home duties and school functions, have we lost the 
child? “Oh, no. He is in school.” What is he doing there? ‘lLearn- 


’ 


ing.” Certainly, and is he conscious of so doing? ‘Probably he would 
take bearings before giving a thoughtfulanswer.” Is he forming habits? 
“Assuredly.” Consciously forming them? ‘The habit-forming process 
is an insidious activity and clashes as seldom as need be with will and 
reason. He may not know how greatly school attendance affects co:— 
duct.” Is he preparing for civic demands and responsibilities? ‘Most 
emphatically. That is one of the pronounced justifications of state su- 
pervision of educational instrumentalities.” |Consciously preparing? 
“Well, now, a child knows very little about civic virtues and social ob- 
ligations and it isn’t to be expected that he will give much thought and 
effort to preparation for demands and conditions so far off and of which 
he knows so little.’ He is of those that think “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

What then is he doing in school of which he is conscious? Living. 
To be sure the form of this living differs somewhat from that of the home 
circle, being a continuation, a widening, as it were,a generalizing of the 
home elements of his life. A child is never ignorant or oblivious of the 
fact that he lives. Both instinct and reason teach it and guard its con- 
ditions. From this, it follows, that a phase or form of living brings 
children to school; an agreeable phase or form keeps them there. Once 
in a while and as his years become numerable an odd specimen of boy- 
hood or girlhood gets the notion that he must “dig” at his books to se- 
cure a coveted prize. This vara avis, however, is out of touch with the 
motives that fill our secondary schools with bright, vivacious, happy-go- 
lucky boys and girls. These ‘want above all things else to live, to live. 
in school as well as at home, but they really wish to live in the shadows 
of the genii that make men wise and masterful. To live in the discipline 
that produces heroes is the surest method of approaching and appropriat- 
ing the attributes of heroism. j 

What is living? What is life? We would not agree, perhaps, upon 
a formal definition, but no one disputes that activity is its primary phe- 
nomenon; systematic, regulated activity. ‘I think therefore I am,” un- 
locked a host of uncertainties for Descartes. Phenomena offer the one 
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avenue for the philosophical study of reality. Vital activity is coexistent 
with the union of soul and body. The child is always active, always 
alive. Even restful moments are periods merely of changed activity. 
The lesson or moral in this, for teacher and for parent in still greater 
measure, is to change this activity before its exercise in any one line 
palls in the presence of youthful interests. As a corrective the teacher 
and the parent are to be masters of adjustment, adjustment of the active 
child and his stimulating environment. 

Whatever else he is, the child is an animal—a vitalized mechanism, 
a better example of perpetual motion than any of man’s inventions. 
This machine is to be kept bright, polished, efficient; it is his only means 
of comradship with the non-self, and is therefore the concern of every 
well-wisher. A sane, that is,sound body is rarely, if ever, the habitation 
of an unsound mind: insanity being a physical rather than a mental state. 
How is the machine to be keptincondition? Through physical interests 
and their gratification. Foot-ball is a capital study (school exercise) if 
managed properly and wholesomely. Our boys don their padded gar- 
ments between 3:30 and 4:00 p.m., practice from thirty to forty-five 
minutes, return and lay aside their play raiment. Asa school these 
changes are all we note regularly. There is no resulting disorder, no 
ill effects upon studies and discipline. So far as these boys have had 
- intercourse with the authorities they have been models of propriety and 
manliness. This does not prove that foot-ball gives them character but 
it surely indicates that its indulgence brings no disrepute. The high 
school athletic association has a constitution and an organization of its 
own forming that are bringing its members to the orderly proceedure 
of the foot-ball team. 

For years the feeling has been with me that the animality of our 
school boys and girls should be specifically recognized in the corps of 
instruction. My ideal has been not the athlete of the gymnasium, not 
what is signified in the terms physical culture. My chosen, pet descrip- 
tive is teacher of recesses, that is, one whose functions shall be to enter 
into the plays of children as of their number and without checking or 
chilling spontaneity, lead unstudied sports and pastimes into harmony 
with character building; give educational value to playful recreations. 
The father that can “romp” with his children typifies precisely the 
official of my prophecy and professional longing. 

The child is a rational animal: therefore he is to have knowledge as 
the basis and test of rational processes. Knowledge has its instruments 
of preservation and transmission and these are to be a part of the pupil’s 
equipment quite as much as are hand and eye. This requires the mas- 
tery of what have been named the tools of learning as the printed page 
for second hand truths, the pen and the pencil to record discoveries and 
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deductions. He must read and write; sing, draw, spell, recite; he must 
repeat these things and repeat them until they are as characteristic of 
himself as his walk, his quality of voice, his personal bearing; indeed, 
they are elements of personality. Much of this is drudgery, daily 
drudgery. Too often repetition instead of being the mother of memory 
becomes the taskmaster of effort, being thus both depressive and repress- 
ive. Perfunctory routine can be made as deadly an instrumentas Robes- 
pierre’s guillotine, not separating soul and body, but sundering spirit 
and soul culture. Routine need not be perfunctory, sedative, poisonous. 
Daily doings and happenings illustrate all phases of living and the known 
is ever at hand to throw light upon the unknown, 

There are beings that live their lives ina fraction of the day: are 
born, mature, and die within a few hours. Isn’t it fair to assume that 
with us even every day’s existence is an epitome of the life of which it 
isa part? We have red letter days commemorating great events and 
personages. Would it not be a lasting favor, an unmixed blessing to 
childhood to make its every day thus emphatic? Can this be done? In. 
degree, yes. Choke it full of things that benefit, widen, enrich human 
power to assimilate and do while at the same time they interest juvenile 
self-respect. Have the content so seductive that it carries its containing 
vessels (words, figures, forms,) as matters of course and not as Molochs 
and Juggernauts. Fill school hours and home hours too to the brim 
with the captivating qualities of the grade knowledges that they may 
attract, and shape, and inspire not only the learner’s soul but his senses 
as well and as thoroughly. Train the child to touch all his surroundings 
(carefully, unobtrusively placed by the wisdom of adult experience) to 
the end of personal profit. Let him grow in his heirship of respectable 
and respectful conduct incited thereto by everything within the little 
circle of all his activities. 

The foregoing paragraphs furnish a frank and fairly complete state- 
ment of our educational platform. The main purpose of its writing has 
been reached if it deline&tes the mutual ‘responsibilities, the interrelated 
functions, the essential oneness of home and school; if it points out as 
the best course of instruction and ‘discipline that which daily incites the 
largest number of youthful interests to fruitful endeavors under wisely 
directed efforts. Growth under favorable conditions and proper stimuli 
must give reality. to the substance of the things hoped for in the teacher’s 
reveries. The parent with information or suggestion merits a kind wel- 
come from his colaborer in the instruction of his child. Whatever is of 
educative value in the home does not lose in intrinsic worth when trans- 
ferred to the school. This is as true of discipline as of studies. To know 
the motives of the child, the externals that appeal to his restless self, the 
capabilities that index his resourceful thinking, the knowledge that makes 
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him bidable, self-reliant and industrious, is to be prepared witha routine 
that will make the child’s living a joy to- himself and a blessing to his 
generation. 

Finance as well as philosophy has claims for administrative consid- 
eration. It is easy to tell what a good school should be and do; through 
many causes it is difficult to give objectivity to what one knows as right, 
proper and for the general good. The money question is ever 1n intru- 
sive element in the management of school concerns. It is bad policy 
and bad morals to burden a district unduly with financial obligations. 
Our board has been careful always to keep within the statutory pro- 
- visions that regulate the annual levy. More money to spend in their 
- behalf would make the schools better. Model schools have classes that 
number six, eight or ten pupils. As an average our teachers severally 
instruct and supervise the school work of forty pupils. A stronger 
janitor force would make and keep our buildings more cheerful and at- 
tractive habitations. A broader curriculum would place names upon our 
rolls that now we cannot reach. Among the popular studies of the 
school are those of a business character, as book-keeping, stenography, 
typewriting. An equipped business department would be a taking ad- 
dition but it is not yet imperative. Manual training, for boys especially, 
is asserting its right to recognition as a legitimate educational factor but 
the community does not call for it and business sense puts off providing 
support until it becomes a necessity. We must be content in growth 
and in shaping the material and the forces under guidance towards the 
desired outcome of educational efforts and institutions. 
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